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Foreword 


How  is  it  that  what  this  book  terms  West-Central-Africa,  an  entity  that 
roughly  coincides  what  the  UN  now  categorises  as  West  Africa,  is  so  badly 
covered  in  historical  international  relations  (IR)  literature?  Pella  finds  the 
answer  in  Euro-centrism,  the  practice  of  privileging  European  historical 
experiences,  which  means  that  West  Africa,  which  had  a  different  set-up  of 
policies  and  a  different  set  of  institutions  to  maintain  relations  between  them, 
was  simply  overlooked.  In  the  work  of  Wight  and  Bull,  West  Africa  is  not 
even  granted  the  status  of  a  suzerain  system.  The  New  International  Relations 
Series  was  set  up  to  cover  IR  scholarship  which  added  to  what  came  out  of 
the  Cold  War.  Works  like  this  one,  which  set  out  to  make  the  diseipline  truly 
global  by  widening  the  units  studied,  fits  the  remit  perfectly. 

Picking  up  the  story  around  the  year  1300,  some  sixty  years  before  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  arrived  and  initiated  contacts  with  European  powers,  Pella 
begins  by  cataloguing  the  kinds  of  polities  that  existed  in  the  area.  These  were 
stateless  societies,  what  he  calls  savannah  states,  an  intermediate  category  of 
consolidated  savannah  states  and  then  hinterland  states.  Echoing  the  recent 
work  of  James  C.  Scott  on  how  state  formation  always  produces  alienated 
marginal  groups,  he  points  out  how  many  of  the  stateless  societies,  which 
tended  to  hide  in  the  forest  zone  close  to  the  coast  and  comprised  perhaps 
half  the  population,  probably  formed  when  lineages  broke  away  from  larger- 
scale  polities  further  inland.  This  observation  also  reminds  us  of  the  key  role 
played  by  patrilineal  kinship  in  West  Africa. 

Eurther  inland,  where  ecological  conditions  were  more  favourable,  there 
were  the  savannah  city  states.  The  kinship-based  political  structures  were 
based  on  a  founding  ebi  or  household  which  typically  built  up  to  a  founding 
ilu  or  town  that  dominated  other  towns  within  the  same  polity  by  taking  tri¬ 
bute  from  them.  Note  the  basic  peer-group  structure  here;  culturally  similar 
cities  form  and  reform  and  then  vie  with  another  for  domination.  This  is  an 
early  state  formation  pattern  that  is  readily  recognizable  from  ancient  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Institutions  such  as  intermarriage  and  war  are  key  in  both  places. 
Again,  Pella  stresses  how  alienated  groups  who  were  not  so  weak  that  they 
saw  it  fit  to  disappear  into  the  forest  could  build  an  alternative  polity  from  a 
new  ruling  household  and  a  new  combination  of  tributaries.  Yoruba  examples 
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of  savannah  states  of  the  eonsolidated  kind  include  Ife,  Oyo  and  Benin;  Akan 
examples  are  Bono,  Fante  and  Ashante. 

Consolidation  still  meant  that  these  were  chiefdoms,  however.  For  kingdoms, 
where  former  chiefs  were  transformed  to  courtiers,  we  have  to  venture  further 
east,  to  the  hinterland  polities  such  as  Congo,  Lunda  and  Mali.  Authority 
was  based  on  tradition,  which  also  served  as  a  check  on  the  execution  of 
power.  With  no  riding  animals  available,  warfare  was  by  infantry  only,  and 
centred  not  on  capturing  land,  which  was  abundant,  but  on  manpower,  which 
was  not.  Slavery  was  hence  a  key  institution. 

Pella  goes  on  to  discuss  the  institutions  around  which  regional  interaction 
involved,  principally  trade,  slavery  and  war,  and  keeps  a  steady  eye  on  the  key 
sources  of  social  power,  which  were  kinship  and  religion.  Pella  stresses  that 
slavery  was  an  international  institution,  and  that  it  was  co-constituted  by 
both  African  and  European  parties.  Classilicatory  kinship  between  traders, 
called  ndeko,  served  as  an  efficient  matrix  for  trade. 

Pella’s  narrative  is  in  one  sense  itself  a  Euro-centric  one,  since  he  does  not 
pick,  say,  the  period  from  around  900  to  1300,  when  the  key  extra-regional 
relations  were  with  the  Arab  world  and  centred  around  Islamic  missionary 
activity  (themes  that  also  run  parallel  to  the  early  parts  of  the  history  that  he 
does  tell),  but  specifically  focuses  on  the  period  when  relations  with  Europe 
were  paramount. 

European  relations  are  divided  into  three  periods.  There  are  the  early  con¬ 
tacts,  focused  on  slavery  and  dominated  by  raid-and-trade.  Slavery  apart,  this 
is  once  again  a  standard  theme  of  early  state  formation.  Portuguese-Congolese 
relations  in  the  period  1484^1622  form  the  spine  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
Pella  presents  the  second  period  (1650-1820)  as  dominated  by  mutual 
accommodation: 

Europeans  needed  to  abandon  unproductive  raid-and-trade  and  war¬ 
mongering  techniques  and  develop  a  more  organized  and  systematic  way 
to  engage  with  their  African  counterparts;  West-Central  Africans  needed 
to  accept  that  a  large-scale  trade  in  slaves  was  beneficial,  and  from  there, 
modify  indigenous  institutions  so  as  to  increase  the  coastal  slave  supply 
for  their  European  counterparts.  It  was  these  adjustments  that  ultimately 
made  a  societal-type  relationship  between  the  two  sides  possible. 

A  key  event  was  the  forming  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1621. 
This  QUANGO  (Quasi  Non-Government  Organization)  was  copied  by  all 
the  other  European  states  active  in  the  area,  but  private  slaving  kept  on 
existing  in  parallel  to  the  state-protected  activity  of  the  Companies. 

The  third  period  was  dominated  by  increasing  onslaughts  on  African  social 
and  religious  practices,  forced  unequal  treaties  and,  finally,  formal  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Quakers,  so  often  the  pioneers  when  it  came  to  finding  ways  of  alle¬ 
viating  the  use  of  force  in  IR,  spearheaded  the  abolitionist  movements  and 
the  beginnings  of  formal  colonization.  Large  portions  of  the  indigenous 
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population  vehemently  defended  West-Central  Africa’s  traditional  socio- 
institutional  practices,  norms  and  values.  In  consequence,  the  West-Central 
African  international  system  became  deeply  fragmented,  with  certain  groups 
clinging  to  indigenous  norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  practices  while 
others  embraced  and  advocated  those  introduced  by  Europeans.  Clashing 
European  nationalisms  and  colonial  fervors,  combined  with  growing  racism, 
led  first  to  the  1 884  Congress  of  Berlin  and  then  to  the  Scramble  for  Africa. 
Pella  places  the  full  entry  of  West  Africa  into  international  society  to  this 
period  and  states  that  it  was  a  dynamic  focussed  on  “voluntary  cooperation, 
mixed  with  duplicity,  and  ultimately  coercion  -  that  solidified  a  place  for  West 
Central  African  states  in  an  expanding  and  vastly  unequal  international 
society”. 

This  book  is  an  example  of  a  recent  and  fast-growing  literature  which  takes 
stock  of  world  historical  regions  in  a  globalized  era.  Such  books  perform  the 
much-needed  service  of  synthesising  data  that  has  been  produced  in  other 
disciplines,  and  putting  it  before  the  discipline  of  IR  for  further  theorising. 
They  should  be  honoured  by  being  discussed  and  built  upon. 

Iver  B.  Neumann 
Series  Co-editor 


And  what  is  it  that  civilization  softens  in  us?  All  it  does,  I’d  say,  is  to  develop  in 
man  a  capacity  to  feel  a  greater  variety  of  sensations  -  and  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  else.  And  through  this  development,  man  will  yet  learn  how  to  enjoy 
bloodshed.  Why,  it  has  already  happened... civilization  has  made  man,  if  not 
always  more  bloodthirsty,  at  least  more  viciously,  more  horribly  bloodthirsty. 

Fyodor  Dostoyevsky,  Notes  from  the  Underground  (1864) 
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This  book  is  about  the  West-Central  African  role  in,  and  experiences  during, 
the  expansion  of  international  society.  The  expansion  of  international  society  was 
an  interactive  process  that  commenced  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  with  a 
series  of  exploratory  sea  voyages  out  of  Western  Europe,  initially  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  later  by  the  Spanish,  English,  Erench,  Dutch  and  others.  Those  who 
partook  in  these  voyages  soon  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  “alien”  parts  of  the 
world,  which  is  to  say  that,  prior  to  these  landings,  they  had  yet  to  have  exten¬ 
sive  or  meaningful  contact  or  relations  with  those  who  lived  in  these  once-distant 
regions.  Indeed,  apart  from  rumors  of  spectacular  wealth  and  empires  over¬ 
seas,  those  involved  in  the  initial  interaction  that  resulted  from  these  voyages  were 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  one  another.  But  suddenly,  almost  overnight,  indivi¬ 
duals  and  states  from  across  the  world  came  face  to  face  with  radically  new  -  and  in 
many  cases  very  strange  -  social  institutions,  political  systems,  economic 
practices,  ideologies,  norms,  values,  and  more;  from  there,  they  were  forced  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  new  and  unusual  features  if  a  common  ground  for  meaningful 
interaction  was  to  be  established  and  developed.  The  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  society,  then,  was  the  process  by  which  these  people  and  states  came 
together  during  the  five  centuries  that  followed  these  initial  voyages,  and  how, 
over  this  time,  a  coherent  global  society  of  states  emerged  that  was  connected 
not  merely  in  economic  terms,  but  politically  and  socio-institutionally  as  well. 

Erom  one  perspective  Europeans  dictated  the  expansion  of  international 
society.  In  this  view,  it  was  various  European  actors  who  physically  arrived  in 
new  parts  of  the  world  and  subsequently  determined  the  terms  of  interaction 
with  non-Europeans  there,  and  because  of  increasing  European  power,  the 
global  international  society  of  states  that  ultimately  emerged  was  European  in 
character,  both  in  terms  of  the  political,  economic  and  socio-institutional 
organization  of  that  society  and  in  terms  of  who  sat  atop  it.  Problematically, 
studies  that  take  this  view  reflect  and  reinforce  a  narrow  Euro-centric  narrative 
of  world  history,  as  European  developments  and  experiences  are  privileged 
over  those  of  non-Europeans  despite  an  allegedly  global  focus.  In  this  sense  these 
studies  are  better  regarded  as  examinations  into  the  “expansion  of  European 
international  society”  or  the  “European  expansion”,  and  are  rather  dilferent 
than  studies  concerned  with  the  “expansion  of  international  society”  or  the 
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“expansion  process”.  The  latter,  by  contrast,  conceives  of  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  society  as  a  deeply  interactive  process  and  seeks  to  study  it  as  such.  While 
recognizing  that  Europeans  did  play  a  leading  role  during  the  expansion,  these 
studies  seek  to  understand  how  non-Europeans  influenced  the  development  of  the 
global  international  society  of  states  through  their  interaction  with  Europeans 
from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  while  also  detaihng  the  non-European 
experiences  during  this  process.  The  majority  of  scholarship  in  international 
relations  has  been  concerned  with  detailing  the  European  expansion  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  there  has  been  significantly  less  research  into  the  extensive  interaction 
that  took  place  during  the  expansion  and  how  this  interaction  shaped  the  process. 
In  an  effort  to  redress  this  imbalance,  this  book  provides  original  research 
into  West-Central  Africa  and  the  expansion  of  international  society. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  study  of  “Africa  and  the  expansion  of  international 
society”  necessitates  a  shift  away  from  the  prevailing  focus  upon  the  European 
system  and  its  expansion  and  a  corresponding  move  towards  the  lesser-known 
African  system.  Indeed,  the  Western  European  system  and  its  historical 
development  have  been  discussed  extensively  in  international  relations  and 
should  be  at  least  somewhat  familiar  to  readers.  The  system  took  shape  through 
congresses,  treaties  and  wars  -  for  instance  at  the  Congress  of  Mantua 
(1457-1460)  there  was  a  papal  push  for  European  monarchs  to  unite  against 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  or  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  established  internal  political  boundaries,  and  there  were  many  other 
instances.  Such  events  and  (dis)agreements  provided  the  foundations  for  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  international  law,  diplomacy,  and  territoriality,  which  began  to 
constitute  and  order  the  relationships  between  European  states.  During  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  these  and  other  Western  European  institutions  were  glo¬ 
balized  through  colonialism.  Comparatively  speaking,  much  less  -  if  anything 
at  all  -  has  been  written  about  the  African  system,  its  historical  development, 
or  how  it  was  involved  in  the  expanding  international  society.  To  illuminate  the 
African  role  and  experience  during  the  expansion  process  then,  the  empirical 
research  of  this  book  provides  just  this  through  a  longitudinal,  chronological 
case  study.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  West-Central  African  system 
before  the  arrival  of  European  vessels,  and  from  there,  traces  the  prevailing 
patterns  of  Afro-European  interaction  that  developed  and  changed  over 
the  next  several  centuries;  specifically,  the  emergence  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade,  the  subsequent  effort  to  “civilize”  and  introduce  Christianity,  and 
finally,  the  establishment  of  political  and  military  links  between  West-Central 
Africa  and  Europe.  In  doing  so,  the  study  contributes  a  detailed  under¬ 
standing  of  the  West-Central  African  role  in,  and  experience  during,  expansion 
of  international  society. 

The  approach 

Scholarly  works  concerned  with  the  theme  of  expansion  come  from  an  array 
of  disciplines,  including  world  history,  economics,  historical  sociology,  and 
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others.  Within  international  relations  specifically,  contributions  to  this  area 
have  come  largely  from  scholars  influenced  by  the  “English  School”.  This  is 
because  the  English  School  approach,  when  compared  with  any  one  of  the 
many  other  approaches  to  the  study  of  international  relations,  is  most  closely 
informed  by  -  and  concerned  with  -  international  history  and  its  implications 
for  the  study  of  international  relations.  Several  members  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Theory  of  International  Politics,  who  are  regarded  as  “founding 
fathers”  of  the  contemporary  English  School  approach,  were  historians, 
and  during  the  meetings  of  that  Committee,  a  predominant  concern  with 
different  historical  international  systems  and  the  way  in  which  those  systems 
became  part  of  an  expanding  European  international  society  over  the  course 
of  history  emerged.  Indeed,  in  what  is  arguably  the  principal  text  to  come  out 
of  those  meetings.  Bull  and  Watson’s  edited  volume  The  Expansion  of  Inter¬ 
national  Society,  this  question  is  reflected  upon  at  length.  And  since  The 
Expansion  was  published  in  1984,  there  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of 
scholarship  that  engages  with,  builds  upon,  and/or  seeks  to  correct  Bull  and 
Watson’s  explanation  for  how  the  European  international  society  spread 
across  the  world.  This  book  may  be  considered  as  part  of  this  ongoing  con¬ 
versation,  though  in  its  approach,  it  draws  extensively  upon  primary  historical 
sources,  secondary  histories,  historical  sociology  and  sociology  to  expand 
upon  both  the  English  School  approach  and  the  argument  put  forth  in  The 
Expansion. 

The  case  for  constructing  a  “new”  (or  expanded)  approach  is  made  in 
chapter  two,  which  is  framed  around  a  detailed  engagement  with  Bull  and 
Watson’s  volume.  While  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  their  work,  particularly 
for  the  exploration  of  how  European  rules  and  institutions  “went  global” 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  becomes  clear  that  their  framework  and 
approach  have  limitations  for  studying  the  expansion  as  an  interactive  pro¬ 
cess;  that  is  to  say,  they  prioritize  the  European  experience  to  such  a  degree, 
that  non-European  contributions  to  the  process  are  marginalized  and  even 
obscured.  Such  findings  lead  into  an  engagement  with  world  history  and  his¬ 
torical  sociology,  where  scholars  have  been  concerned  with  the  idea  of  expan¬ 
sion  as  well.  Quite  usefully,  these  studies  highlight  the  centrality  of  economic 
motivation  and  political-coercive  behavior  during  the  European  expansion, 
dynamics  which  Bull  and  Watson  overlook  in  their  socio-institutional 
approach;  moreover,  they  demonstrate  the  merits  of  a  employing  a  period¬ 
ization  scheme  that  traces  study  back  to  when  interaction  first  began,  as 
opposed  to  focusing  predominantly  on  the  nineteenth  century.  These  valuable 
suggestions  notwithstanding,  one  again  uncovers  a  prioritization  of  the  European 
experience  and  a  failure  to  consider  the  deeper  interaction  that  took  place 
throughout  the  expansion  process  in  these  works.  Subsequent  reading  of 
recent  English  School  scholarship  indicates  that  some  inroads  have  been  made 
in  these  respects,  as  they  do  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  non-European 
regions  and  the  way  that  Europeans  and  non-Europeans  came  to  understand 
each  other  during  the  expansion  process.  But  unfortunately,  these  studies  are 
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mostly  concerned  with  the  Asian  experience.  What  all  of  this  means,  then,  is 
that  if  the  present  study  is  to  provide  a  deeper  look  at  the  interaction  that 
brought  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe  together  into  a  global  international 
society  over  the  course  of  several  centuries,  there  is  a  need  to  build  upon  and 
enhance  the  strengths  of  these  existing  studies. 

The  nuts  and  bolts  of  this  enhanced  approach  are  explained  at  length  in  chapter 
three.  There,  the  working  presumption  is  that  if  one  seeks  to  account  for  the 
non-European  role  in  the  expansion  of  international  society  while  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  a  much-reproduced  Euro-centric  narrative,  then  there  is  a  need 
to  dig  deeper.  More  specifically,  detailed  historical  research  into  the  international 
relations  of  the  non-European  world  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  and  from 
there,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  patterns  of  interaction  between 
non-Europeans  and  Europeans,  how  and  why  these  patterns  changed,  as  well 
as  how  all  of  this  shaped  the  expansion  process  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Stripping  away  the  theoretical  jargon,  in  following  this  presumption  the 
argument  put  forth  is  twofold.  Eirst,  in  the  centuries  that  followed  the  European 
landing  along  West-Central  African  shores,  Africans  and  Europeans  came  to 
form  a  number  of  distinct  societies;  central  to  the  formation  of  these  societies 
was  how  Africans  and  Europeans  perceived  one  another,  and  how  the  indivi¬ 
duals  involved  gradually  came  to  share  similar  ideologies,  norms,  values  and 
aims  despite  their  vast  differences.  Second,  as  the  influence  of  these  societies 
grew  in  both  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe,  they  came  to  dominate  Afro- 
European  relations,  and  in  this  way,  played  a  fundamental  role  in  how  the 
two  regions  came  together  during  the  expansion  process. 

To  speak  more  theoretically,  the  concept  of  world  society  and  its  influence 
on  interstate  relations  over  the  course  of  history  is  the  framework  used  to 
explore  these  developments.  Behind  the  sociological  idea  that  “human  inter¬ 
action  is  usually  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ideational  worlds  of  men  have 
certain  elements  in  common,  [and]  that  objective  intellectual  contents  constitute 
the  material  which  is  transformed  into  subjective  life  by  means  of  men’s  social 
relations”  (Simmel  1950:  315),  the  underdeveloped  concept  of  world  society  is 
reworked  to  better  come  to  grips  with  the  dynamic  and  diverse  social  relations 
amongst  individuals  that  exist  outside  the  world  of  states.  In  this  reworked 
concept,  the  significance  of  the  different  ideologies,  norms,  values  and  aims 
that  bring  individuals  together  are  elevated,  as  are  the  ways  in  which  com¬ 
monality  in  these  respects  leads  to  different  types  of  social  relationships.  Social 
relationships,  or  societies,  vary  in  type  in  accordance  with  what  is  shared 
amongst  the  individuals  that  constitute  it,  and  in  accordance  with  what  the 
individuals  that  make  up  this  society  are  trying  to  achieve.  Behind  this  logic  - 
and  following  Weber,  Simmel  and  others  -  different  types  of  societies  form 
when  individuals  realize  their  mutual  self-interest,  or  when  they  share  a 
devotion  to  a  specific  cause,  or  when  they  are  competing  with  one  another  to 
achieve  an  identical  end.  As  West-Central  Africans  and  Europeans  came 
together  throughout  the  expansion  of  international  society,  all  of  these  different 
types  of  social  relationships  were  influential  at  different  times.  What  is  more. 
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these  social  relationships  were  the  primary  means  by  which  Europe  and 
Africa  were  connected  during  the  expansion  process.  The  empirical  part  of  the 
book,  then,  studies  the  development  and  operation  of  these  societies  in  turn. 


The  cases  and  argument 

Empirical  research  begins  in  the  fourth  chapter,  which  studies  the  international 
relations  of  West-Central  Africa  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  European 
arrival  (1300-1434).  Geographically,  the  region  of  concern  lies  between  con¬ 
temporary  Senegal  and  contemporary  Namibia,  as  this  stretch  of  coastline 
became  the  primary  area  for  European  and  African  interaction  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards.  Research  into  the  international  relations  of  this  region  has 
two  principal  points  of  focus:  firstly  its  political  dynamics,  discussed  through 
an  examination  of  the  different  types  of  states  present  there  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  states  were  organized;  secondly  the  extent  to  which  economics 
and  socio-institutional  practices  coimected  these  different  states,  considered 
through  study  of  regional  trade  and  the  institutions  of  war  and  slavery, 
and  discussion  of  social  norms  and  values  such  as  kinship  and  religion.  The 
chapter  relies  chiefly  upon  the  work  of  African  historians,  given  the  lack  of 
primary  sources  that  date  from  the  period,  and  reveals  a  remarkable 
degree  of  coherence  in  what  is  labeled  the  “West-Central  African  system”. 
The  relationships  amongst  states  in  this  system  were  relatively  ordered 
through  trade,  war  and  slavery,  and  similarities  in  kinship  and  religious 
beliefs  heightened  this  order  by  providing  a  common  social  framework.  This 
research  into  the  West-Central  African  system  and  the  states  therein  offers 
important  background  for  subsequent  chapters,  as  it  enables  understanding 
of  how  the  expansion  process  was  oftentimes  shaped  by  the  characteristics  of 
that  system. 

In  this  vein,  the  fifth  chapter  begins  study  of  African  and  European  interaction 
by  examining  the  oftentimes-turbulent  period  of  first  contact  (1434-1650), 
and  the  subsequent  coming  together  of  Africans  and  Europeans  through  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade  (1650-1820).  African  and  Eur¬ 
opean  relationships  were  initially  strained  because  of  the  different  ideologies, 
norms  and  values  held  by  the  two  sides,  and  specifically,  because  of  their 
conflicting  understandings  of  slavery.  Europeans  perceived  the  slave  as  a 
tradable  commodity  and  as  a  source  of  labor,  while  Africans  understood  the 
slave  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  traditional  social 
structure.  These  differences  provoked  war  on  several  occasions,  as  Africans 
were  unwilling  to  sell  slaves  to  Europeans,  who,  to  the  fury  of  Africans, 
responded  by  conducting  slave-raids  to  satisfy  growing  demand  for  labor  at 
“New  World”  plantations.  Eventually  however,  common  ground  was  reached. 
Many  African  elites  and  merchants  came  to  recognize  that  the  sale  of  slaves 
to  Europeans  could  be  a  profitable  venture,  and  they  thus  made  a  number  of 
adjustments  to  traditional  institutions  to  enable  the  slave  trade  to  flourish.  In 
this  way,  the  African  and  European  systems  became  increasingly  interlinked 
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economically  through  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade  institution.  To  trace  these 
developments  the  chapter  draws  on  primary  source  documents  written  by 
slave  traders  and  African  elites,  while  supplementing  these  sources  with  con¬ 
temporary  “Atlantic  World”  scholarship.  The  principal  suggestion  is  that 
initial  Afro-European  interaction  was  contingent  upon  the  principal  features 
of  the  West-Central  African  international  system,  and  that  the  construction  of 
shared  norms  and  values  amongst  a  society  of  self-interested  Africans  and 
Europeans  was  central  to  the  economic  ties  that  developed  during  the  early 
years  of  the  expansion  process. 

The  sixth  chapter  shifts  to  examine  the  emergence  of  moral  criticism 
against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  (1775-1840),  and  from  there,  how  this 
transitioned  into  a  coherent  attempt  to  “civilize”  West-Central  Africa  in 
accordance  with  the  norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  practices  that  were 
popular  in  Europe  at  the  time  (1841-1875).  Initially,  segments  of  the  African 
and  European  population  united  on  Christian  grounds  to  lobby  governments 
to  outlaw  the  slave  trade,  and  while  they  enjoyed  some  early  success  -  the 
trade  was  declared  “illegal”  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1807,  and 
many  other  states  followed  suit  after  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  -  extensive 
Afro-European  cooperation  along  the  West-Central  African  coast  meant  that 
the  trade  continued  to  flourish  long  after  these  bans  were  enacted.  Eor  the 
Africans  and  Europeans  who  saw  slavery  as  morally  reprehensible,  this  per¬ 
sistence  was  unacceptable,  and  they  thus  came  to  feel  an  obligation  to  “civi¬ 
lize”  the  people  of  West-Central  Africa.  Erom  their  perspective  indigenous 
Africans  were  living  in  a  state  of  unfortunate  ignorance,  and  they  reasoned  that 
these  primitive  heathens  needed  to  be  indoctrinated  into  civilized  European 
ways  of  life  -  which  included  Christianity,  free  trade  and  large-scale  agri¬ 
cultural  production  -  for  both  their  betterment  and  to  ensure  that  slavery 
would  be  eradicated  there.  Numerous  West-Central  Africans  were  involved  in 
this  movement  from  its  origins,  and  even  more  became  involved  once  activity 
began  in  earnest  along  the  West-Central  African  coast.  Some  became 
involved  because  they  ascribed  to  the  movement’s  ideas  and  others  because 
cooperation  facilitated  their  ambitions,  but  others  still  refused  to  abandon 
their  traditional  ways  of  life  in  favor  of  the  new  ideas.  In  this  sense  the 
attempt  to  civilize  Africa  had  a  paradoxical  effect;  while  it  brought  the  region 
closer  to  Europe  in  socio-institutional  terms,  it  also  produced  deep  fractures 
in  traditional  West-Central  African  society.  To  explore  these  dynamics,  docu¬ 
ments  written  by  Africans  and  Europeans  involved  in  the  civilizing  mission 
are  utilized,  as  are  secondary  histories.  In  its  entirety,  the  chapter  uncovers 
how  a  society  devoted  to  a  specific  cause  played  a  vital  role  in  fostering  a 
degree  of  socio-institutional  convergence  amongst  the  African  and  European 
systems. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  the  final  empirical  one.  There,  the  emergence  of  a 
“climate  of  competition”  across  Europe  is  traced  initially  (1859-1884),  and 
this  is  followed  by  an  examination  into  how  and  why  Africans  were  drawn 
into  this  competition  and  ultimately  facilitated  the  establishment  of  European 
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rule  (1884-1900).  From  the  mid-nineteenth  century  European  society  was 
pervaded  by  Social  Darwinism  -  that  is,  the  social  application  of  Darwin’s 
theory  of  evolution  and  natural  selection  -  as  well  as  a  strong,  radicalized 
nationalism.  These  ideas  fostered  a  mindset  wherein  unbridled  competition  was 
celebrated  and  encouraged;  it  was  understood  as  the  source  of  progress  in  all 
sectors  of  social  life,  and  its  results  were  thought  to  provide  definitive  proof  as 
to  who  or  what  was  rightfully  superior.  Through  this  lens,  many  Europeans 
came  to  see  Africans  as  biologically  and  racially  inferior,  and  Africa  as  a  place 
where  their  superiority  could  be  demonstrated  through  military  and  political 
victories.  Such  ideas  triggered  a  “scramble  for  Africa”,  as,  after  receiving  the 
blessings  of  European  states  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  European  explorers 
and  businessmen  arrived  en  masse  in  West-Central  Africa  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  political  links  with  states  there,  and  with  covert  hopes  of  fulfilling 
their  Darwinist  and  nationalist  aims.  While  the  Africans  rulers  and  elites  they 
interacted  with  did  not  share  similar  norms  and  values,  they  were  nonetheless 
drawn  into  this  European  competition,  as  they  came  to  recognize  that  cooperation 
with  any  one  of  the  Europeans  scrambling  across  Africa  was  necessary  for 
security,  and  that  it  was  the  quickest  path  to  political  and  military  power. 
African  rulers  and  ehtes  thus  entered  into  treaties  of  “protection”  with  Europeans, 
sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  because  they  were  deceived;  a  few  years  later, 
these  treaties  eroded  into  formal  colonial  rule.  Throughout  the  chapter,  pri¬ 
mary  sources  and  secondary  historical  literature  are  used  to  study  these  complex 
years.  In  bringing  the  empirical  scope  of  the  book  through  to  the  eolonization 
of  Africa,  the  central  argument  is  that  the  origins  of  colonization  rested  in 
the  activity  of  a  core  group  of  Europeans  and  the  Africans  who  coop¬ 
erated  with  them.  In  this  way,  by  1900  the  political  connections  for  a  vastly 
unequal  Afro-European  international  society  were  in  place. 

Throughout  the  book  then,  the  focus  is  upon  how  individuals  from  Europe 
and  Africa  came  together  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  upon  the  ideologies, 
norms,  values  and  aims  that  brought  them  together,  and  ultimately,  upon  how 
this  impacted  Afro-European  relations.  There  are  several  words  of  caution 
that  should  be  offered  as  a  postscript  to  this  approach  and  focus,  however. 
Perhaps  most  important  is  that  the  relationships  studied  here  provide  only 
part  of  the  story.  An  inherent  characteristic  of  world  society  (i.e.  individual 
interaction  in  the  non-state  world)  is  that  it  is  a  realm  of  ceaseless  contesta¬ 
tion.  So  while  certain  ideologies,  norms,  values,  and  aims  may  become  central 
during  certain  periods,  there  were  perpetually  challengers:  throughout  the 
slave  trade  there  was  strong  opposition  from  Europeans  on  religious  grounds  and 
from  Africans  who  refused  to  see  the  slave  as  a  commodity;  during  the 
attempt  to  “civilize”,  European  groups  such  as  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society 
vehemently  defended  the  socio-institutional  practices  of  non-European  peo¬ 
ples  while  indigenous  Africans  defended  traditional  customs;  during  the 
scramble  for  Africa,  Europeans  opposed  the  extension  empire  as  Africans 
refused  to  eooperate  with  the  Europeans  scrambling  across  the  continent. 
Nonetheless,  the  ideologies,  norms,  values,  aims  and  social  relationships 
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studied  here  are  those  that  had  the  most  significant  impact  upon  Afro-European 
relations  during  the  time  period  under  consideration,  and  for  this  reason,  they 
make  up  the  empirical  focus  of  the  book.  A  second  issue  warranting  attention 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  present  approach  is  generalizable  to  other  non- 
European  experiences  during  the  expansion  process.  Throughout  the  book 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  generalize  or  compare  the  West-Central  African 
experience  with  that  of  other  regions,  and  the  African  case  is  regarded  as  a 
specific  and  unique  one.  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  is  that  the  approach  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  could  -  indeed  should  -  be  applied  to 
other  regions  that  have  been  marginalized  in  the  study  of  the  expansion  - 
Central  and  South  America,  and  Australia,  for  instance.  Such  studies  would, 
in  conjunction,  provide  a  more  detailed  picture  of  how  indigenous  popula¬ 
tions  interacted  with  Europeans  and  how  these  interactions  shaped  the 
expansion  of  international  society  on  a  global  scale.  The  third  issue  is  that  of 
terminology.  Throughout  this  book  normatively  charged  terms  such  as  “pri¬ 
mitive”,  “inferior”,  “heathen”  and  others  are  used;  importantly,  these  are 
used  to  convey  the  norms  and  values  that  dominated  the  period  in  question 
and  do  not  carry  any  type  of  significance  otherwise. 


2  Studying  the  expansion  of 
international  society 


The  committee  felt  that  we,  and  especially  the  professional  historians  among  us, 
were  familiar  enough  with  the  general  character  of  European  civilization  and  the 
history  of  the  European  states  system,  and  also  of  the  present  global  system,  and 
therefore  did  not  need  to  spell  them  out  to  ourselves  or  other  students  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  I  have  since  wondered  how  widely  this  assumption  was  justified. 

(Watson  1992:  6) 


At  the  heart  of  the  English  School’s  approach  to  international  relations  is  a 
belief  that  the  contemporary  global  international  society  of  states  is  the  product 
of  a  Western  European  expansion  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a  stretch  by  any  means  to  claim  that  similar  beliefs  -  either  implicitly 
or  explicitly  -  inform  most  mainstream  approaches  in  the  discipline.  With  the 
central  purpose  of  this  book  being  to  question  and  provide  a  more  penetrating 
analysis  of  this  rather  invasive  “assumption”,  this  chapter  critically  analyzes 
how  this  phenomenon  has  been  studied. 

Focusing  initially  on  Hedley  Bull  and  Adam  Watson’s  The  Expansion  of 
International  Society}  the  most  comprehensive  effort  to  examine  this  expansion 
from  an  explicitly  international  relations  standpoint,  the  three  central  aspects 
which  guide  that  study  are  discussed;  namely  the  theoretical  approach,  period¬ 
ization  scheme,  and  geographical  scope.  While  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in 
this  framework  for  the  study  of  Europe’s  “socio-institutional”  expansion,  that 
is  how  European  rules  and  institutions  went  global,  the  second  section  highlights 
the  inherent  limitations  which  the  framing  of  Bull  and  Watson’s  argument 
places  on  the  study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society  as  an  interactive 
process.  Indeed,  Bull  and  Watson’s  work  very  much  appears  to  be  a  study  of  a 
strictly  European  expansion,  one  that  marginalizes  the  contributions  that 
non-Europeans  may  have  had  in  the  process,  and  in  this  sense,  is  Euro-centric. 
Here  this  is  seen  as  unfortunate,  and  as  such,  the  third  section  turns  outside 
The  Expansion  to  examine  alternative  studies  of  expansion,  not  only  in  an 
attempt  to  extract  lessons  from  them,  but  also  in  an  effort  to  recognize  the 
broader  problems  which  have  characterized  efforts  to  understand  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  society.  The  final  section  concludes  by  setting  the  agenda 
for  Chapter  2,  wherein  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  range  of  scholarship 
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engaged  with  throughout  this  chapter  will  be  employed  to  set  up  a  deeper 
empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society. 

Bull  and  Watson’s  Expansion 

One  of  the  earliest  works  to  deal  with  the  theme  of  a  European  society  of 
states,  while  highlighting  the  importance  this  society  came  to  have  for  “uni¬ 
versal  history”  (Heeren  1834;  5),  was  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig  Heeren’s  A 
Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies. 
Heeren  argued  that  prolonged  periods  of  religious  conflict,  war,  revolutions, 
and  social  improvements  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  European  Staatensystem, 
or  state  system.  This  Staatensystem,  which  Heeren  suggests  could  be  studied 
as  a  complete  whole,  was  characterized  by  the  unique  property  of  internal 
freedom  and  the  balance  of  power.  Eurthermore,  Heeren  saw  colonies  as  vital 
to  Europe’s  internal  development,  particularly  as  these  possessions  came  to 
learn  more  and  more  about  European  religion  and  civilization.  Much  of 
Heeren’s  argument  is  reflected  in  the  way  in  which  Bull  and  Watson  develop 
their  ideas  in  The  Expansion  (Little  2008:  3),  and  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  European 
Staatensystem  provided  the  basis  for  much  of  Bull  and  Watson’s  work  on  the 
European  international  society  (Vigezzi  2005:  4). 

In  The  Expansion,  Bull  and  Watson  followed  up  Heeren  with  their  aim  “to 
explore  the  expansion  of  the  international  society  of  European  states  across  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  and  its  transformation  from  a  society  fashioned  in  Europe  and 
dominated  by  Europeans  into  the  global  international  society  of  today”  (Bull 
and  Watson  1984:  1).  In  exploring  this.  Bull  and  Watson  come  to  argue  that  a 
European  international  society  developed,  expanded  into,  and  then  came  to 
dominate  various  regional  “international  systems”;  thereafter  a  global  interna¬ 
tional  system  emerged  which,  upon  the  acceptance  of  European-based  “rules” 
and  “institutions”,  became  the  global  international  society  of  today.  Thus,  Bull 
and  Watson’s  primary  concern  was  the  way  in  which  European  states  expan¬ 
ded  their  unique  “society”  in  socio-institutional  terms.  While  this  narrative  has 
been  criticized  as  being  theoretically  unclear  (Einnemore  1996;  2001),  here,  a 
closer  look  indicates  that  the  framework  does  have  its  complexities.  So,  by 
analyzing  the  authors’  ontological  commitments  as  well  as  their  distinctions 
between  the  level  and  unit  of  analysis,^  a  clearer  picture  of  the  theoretical 
approach  behind  this  narrative  begins  to  emerge.  What  is  more.  Bull  and 
Watson  make  relatively  clear  choices  about  their  periodization  scheme  and 
geographical  scope.  These  three  aspects  merit  attention,  particularly  if  one  is 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  expansion  of  international  society 
was  studied  by  Bull  and  Watson,  and  how  it  can  be  enhanced  going  forward. 


The  system/society  approach 

Evidently,  Bull  and  Watson  attach  considerable  significance  to  the  term  interna¬ 
tional  society,  and  while  this  concept  certainly  takes  center  stage  in  their 
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analysis,  they  also  employ  the  term  international  system  to  explore  the  history 
of  international  politics.^  When  invoking  the  term  international  system,  Bull  and 
Watson  are  identifying  situations  in  which  states  essentially  take  each  other’s 
behavior  into  account  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  1);  it  is  where  states  are  in  regular 
contact  with  one  another,  and  this  interaction  necessitates  a  degree  of  calculation 
as  to  what  other  states  in  the  system  are  doing  (Bull  1977:  10).  By  contrast,  an 
international  society  develops  when  states  enter  into  something  like  a  social 
contract  (Watson  1987:  147).  More  precisely,  the  international  society  terminol¬ 
ogy  comes  into  play  when  states  estabhsh  by  “dialogue  and  consent  common  rules 
and  institutions  for  the  conduct  of  their  relations,  and  recognize  their  common 
interest  in  maintaining  these  arrangements”  (BuU  and  Watson  1984:  1).  Funda¬ 
mental  to  the  existence  of  an  international  society  of  states  are  rules  and  institu¬ 
tions,  which,  rather  than  referring  to  formal  laws  and  organizations  respectively, 
are  a  set  of  habits  and  practices  that  help  states  maintain  order  and  reach 
common  goals.  Also  of  importance  to  an  international  society’s  existence  is  a 
degree  of  common  values,  which,  while  referring  to  moral  standards  and  beliefs 
(Buzan  2004: 163),  range  considerably  in  content  -  from  the  primacy  of  the  state 
to  universal  human  rights,  for  instance."^  Bull  and  Watson  do  not  contend  that 
these  institutions,  rules  and/or  values  trump  the  importance  of  the  state  how¬ 
ever,  they  “are  rather  an  expression  of  the  element  of  collaboration  among 
states  in  discharging  their  pohtical  functions  -  and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of 
sustaining  collaboration”  (Bull  1977:  74,  quoted  in  Buzan  2006:  90). 

How,  then,  does  the  distinction  between  an  international  system  and  an 
international  society  enlighten  study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society? 
Providing  a  concrete  answer  in  this  regard  is  somewhat  difficult.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  system/society  distinction  is  inherently  vague  and  not  rigidly 
employed  in  The  Expansion,  Bull  was  openly  hostile  to  the  “scientific” 
approach  (Bull  1966),  and  more  widely,  classical  English  School  theorists 
“generally  disdained  discussions  of  methodology”  (Navari  2009:  1).  Thus 
there  are  not  many  clues  as  to  what  these  terms  mean  in  the  social  scientific 
sense.  Nevertheless,  contemporary  English  School  theorists  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  face  this  question.  The  majority  contends  that  the  system/society 
distinction  is  a  useful  tool  by  which  to  generate  analytical  purchase  over  the 
social  world,  whether  they  understand  it  as  a  level  of  analysis,  ideal  type,  or 
ontological  position.^  Buzan’s  recent  social  structural  reading  of  the  system/ 
society  distinction  goes  against  this  grain  however,  as  he  argues  that  the 
system/society  distinction  does  not  actually  bring  any  analytical  clarity  to  the 
English  School’s  position  and,  as  such,  that  the  system  aspect  should  be  rub¬ 
bished  and  the  society  aspect  should  be  further  sub-divided.®  This  solution  is 
problematic  from  a  historical  perspective  however  (Dunne  2005:  169;  Pella 
2013b:  69-74),  as  close  inspection  of  the  period  of  world  history  with  which 
The  Expansion  is  concerned  seems  to  validate  the  claim  that  globally,  state 
relations  have  transitioned  from  systemic  to  societal.  The  increasing  number 
of  states  that  came  to  participate  in  shared  institutions  and  abide  by  shared 
rules  during  that  period  reinforces  this  claim  empirically.  And  given  that  the 
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system/society  distinction  is  unequivocally  fundamental  to  how  Bull  and 
Watson  came  to  understand  and  explain  the  expansion  of  international 
society,  it  is  thus  in  need  of  consideration  at  present. 

The  interpretation  put  forward  here  is  that  the  system/society  approach  is 
one  based  upon  Bull  and  Watson’s  ontological  commitments,  by  which  is 
meant  “beliefs  about  what  the  social  world  is  made  up  of  and  how  it  oper¬ 
ates”  which  influence  scholars’  “choices  about  how  to  construct  and  verify 
knowledge  statements  about  the  world”  (Bennett  and  Elman  2006:  456^57). 
Bull  and  Watson  were  open  to  the  possibility  that  either  one  of  these  equally 
valid  ontological  commitments  could  dictate  how  scholars  understand  the 
many  realities  of  international  relations  (Little  2009:  82).^  More  importantly 
than  this.  Bull  and  Watson’s  intent  was  to  highlight  that  both  systemic  and 
societal  type  relationships  have  existed  empirically  in  international  politics, 
with  either  type  dominating  during  certain  periods  of  state  interaction.  Thus 
Bull  and  Watson  are  very  careful  not  to  reify  either  the  international  system 
or  international  society,  and  employ  the  system/society  distinction  only  to 
describe  the  extent  to  which  state  behavior  is  or  is  not  constrained  by  rules 
and  institutions  present  across  either  the  regional  or  global  level.  In  this  sense,  the 
international  system  and  international  society  are  distinct  descriptive  typolo¬ 
gies  that  serve  as  a  means  to  elucidate  the  varying  nature  of  state-based 
international  relations.  Such  an  argument  becomes  more  convincing  when 
one  realizes  that,  when  employing  either  one  of  these  commitments.  Bull  and 
Watson  consistently  use  the  state  as  the  acting  unit  at  both  the  regional  and 
global  level  of  analysis.  What  this  means  is  that  Bull  and  Watson’s  empirical 
work  focuses  on  regional  groupings  of  interacting  states,  and  from  there,  the 
global  interaction  of  “nearly  two  hundred  states”  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  1),  and 
the  extent  to  which  systemic  or  societal  relations  were  dominant  at  each  level. 

Evidently  then.  Bull  and  Watson  came  to  understand  the  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  society  through  a  transition  in  international  politics  at  the  global  level,  that 
being  from  an  international  enviromnent  where  the  basis  of  state  interaction  was, 
at  best,  primitive  contact  -  that  is,  where  systemic  relations  were  dominant  -  to  an 
international  enviromnent  featuring  common  rules  and  institutions  amongst 
states  -  that  is,  where  societal  relations  were  dominant.  The  regional  level  is  not 
ignored  in  this  analysis  however.  It  is  also  studied  through  the  system/society  dis¬ 
tinction,  with  a  regional  European  international  society  expanding  into,  and 
shaping,  a  global  international  system.  In  this  way.  Bull  and  Watson  develop  a 
useful  framing  by  which  to  understand  what  may  be  termed  the  socio-institutional 
aspects  of  expansion;  that  is,  the  process  by  which  the  shared  institutions,  rules 
and  perhaps  norms  and  values  constituting  a  particular  regional  international 
society  of  states  expand  into,  and  transform,  previously  alien  parts  of  the  world. 


Periodization  scheme  and  geographical  scope 

The  empirical  application  of  Bull  and  Watson’s  theoretical  approach  necessi¬ 
tates  decisions  regarding  periodization  and  geographical  scope,  of  course. 
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Perhaps  because  of  their  position  as  “reluctant  methodologists”,*  the  authors 
do  not  explicitly  lay  out  their  periodization  scheme.  There  are  clues  however; 
they  open  by  asserting  that  the  expansion  began  in  the  late  fifteenth  century 
and  concluded  with  the  Second  World  War,  though  they  posit  that  the 
expansion  continues  to  have  an  impact  today  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  1-7). 
Within  this  wider  scheme.  Bull  and  Watson  seem  to  be  concerned  with  four 
sub-periods.  The  first  is  the  formation  of  the  unique  European  international 
society  and  its  initial  expansion,  which  takes  place  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Bull,  Watson  and  the  contributors  then  turn  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  during  which  non-European  regions  entered  into  a  global 
international  system.  Next  the  concern  is  the  decolonization  process  during 
the  mid-twentieth  century,  as  it  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  European  rules 
and  institutions  and  thus  the  emergence  of  a  global,  European  led,  interna¬ 
tional  society.  Finally  there  is  reflection  upon  the  contemporary  world,  with 
discussion  of  the  present  global  international  society  wherein  a  revolt  against 
European  rules  and  institutions  features  quite  strongly. 

In  studying  these  periods.  Bull  and  Watson’s  geographical  concentration  is 
almost  exclusively  on  Western  Europe  and  the  states  within  it.  That  is  to  say, 
in  their  study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society.  Bull  and  Watson  focus 
on  the  rules  and  institutions  present  amongst  Western  European  states,  and 
from  there,  how  these  rules  and  institutions  expanded  and  were  consolidated 
globally.®  Bull  and  Watson  contend,  a  la  Heeren  (1834:  ix),  that  this  Eur¬ 
opean  international  society  of  states  was  unique  principally  in  that  all  states 
were  anti-hegemonic,  or  more  precisely,  because  European  states  recognized 
the  institution  of  sovereignty  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  6).  Aside  from  sover¬ 
eignty,  Watson  identifies  four  other  institutions:  international  law,  which 
ensured  predictable  practice  amongst  European  states;  congresses  of  delegates 
and/or  sovereigns,  for  instance  Westphalia  in  1648  or  Vienna  in  1815;  diplo¬ 
matic  dialogue,  which  brings  states  into  “much  more  than  a  mere  political 
arrangement”  (Watson  1982:  4);  and  lastly,  balance  of  power  (Watson  1984: 
24-25).  In  total,  these  institutions  came  to  shape  the  relations  between  the 
states  of  Western  Europe  over  the  first  sub-period,  and  were  ultimately  the 
terms  by  which  non-European  states  needed  to  abide  when  being  brought 
into,  or  attempting  to  join,  the  global  international  society. 

Outside  this  European  international  society,  Bull  and  Watson  argue  that 
prior  to  European  contact,  the  non-European  world  was  made  up  of  several 
important  and  unique  regional  international  systems,  with  “less  developed, 
primitive  areas”  outside  them  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  2).  These  international 
systems  -  which  feature  common  culture,  religion,  government,  commerce, 
and  written  records  -  did  not  have  rules  and  institutions  to  the  same  effect 
that  European  states  did,  and  were  often  hegemonic  empires  or  suzerain  sys¬ 
tems.  Bull  and  Watson  make  specific  reference  to  four  international  systems 
(1984:  2):  the  Arab-Islamic  (from  Spain  to  Persia),  Indian  subcontinent 
(Hindu  culture  with  Muslim  rulers),  Mongolian-Tartar  (Eurasian  steps),  and 
Chinese.  The  less  developed,  primitive  areas  are  identified  as  sub-Saharan 
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Africa,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Americas  and  Australasia.  Thus  Bull  and 
Watson  saw  Europe  to  be  the  world’s  sole  international  society,  with  the  non- 
European  areas  made  up  of  either  distinctive  international  systems  or  simply 
primitive  groups,  both  of  which  came  to  be  members  in  the  European  international 
society  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  society’s  rules  and  institutions. 

The  limitations  of  Bull  and  Watson’s  Expansion 

While  Bull  and  Watson’s  narrative  and  framework  have  some  appeal,  princi¬ 
pally  if  one  seeks  to  study  the  socio-institutional  aspects  of  expansion,  they 
fall  short  in  several  critical  respects.  This  is  particularly  true  if  one  seeks  to 
understand  and  study  the  expansion  of  international  society  as  a  diverse  pro¬ 
cess  that  featured  extensive  interaction  between  Europeans  and  non-Eur¬ 
opeans.  More  specifically,  the  limitations  of  the  system/society  approach,  and 
an  unbalanced  application  of  their  periodization  scheme  and  geographical 
scope,  create  significant  oversights;  what  is  more,  these  three  limitations  create 
a  pervasive  Euro-centrism.  These  limitations  are  now  explored  in  turn. 


An  incomplete  theoretical  approach 

Here  the  system/society  distinction  is  not  seen  as  problematic  in  and  of  itself, 
but  instead,  as  an  approach  that  ultimately  limits  one’s  ability  to  analyze  the 
wider  complexities  inherent  to  the  expansion  of  international  society.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  is  this;  employing  an  approach  that  accounts  for  centuries 
of  non-European  and  European  interaction  by  giving  attention  to  the  state  as 
acting  unit,  while  coupling  this  with  the  idea  that  relationships  amongst  states 
transitioned  from  systemic  to  societal  upon  the  emergence  of  shared  rules  and 
institutions,  will  inevitably  only  offer  part  of  the  expansion  story.  So,  while 
a  long  list  of  English  School  works  do  well  to  contemplate  world  history 
through  the  system/society  distinction  and  by  studying  the  emergence  of  spe¬ 
cific  international  institutions,  perpetually  in  the  background  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  are  references  to  an  equally  important  concept,  namely,  world  society.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  has  become  commonplace  to  paint  world  society  as 
something  of  an  “analytical  dust  bin”  or  as  an  underdeveloped  concept 
(Brown  2001;  Buzan  2004;  Little  2000),  as  a  world-society  tradition  clearly 
does  exist  within  the  English  School:  Manning  notes  that  the  interplay  of 
social  forces  perennially  takes  place  at  the  human  level  (Manning  1962: 
34),  Wight  recognizes  the  centrality  of  international  political  opinion  and  sees 
international  relations  as  only  being  about  states  superficially  (Linklater 
and  Suganami  2006:  55;  Wight  1977:  67-71),  and  Bull  recognizes  the 
individual  as  the  only  indivisible  unit  in  international  politics  (Bull  1977: 
22).  In  all  of  these  works  world  society’s  significance  is  actually  quite  clear, 
as  it  refers  to  the  individual  and  the  human  community  outside  the  state- 
based  international  system  or  international  society  (Pella  2013b).  This  merits 
closer  discussion. 
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By  way  of  analogy,  Bull’s  definition  offers  the  best  insight  into  this  illusive 
concept: 

[B]y  world  society  we  understand  not  merely  a  degree  of  interaction 
linking  all  parts  of  the  human  community  to  one  another,  but  a  sense  of 
common  interest  and  common  values,  on  the  basis  of  which  common 
rules  and  institutions  may  be  built.  The  concept  of  a  world  society,  in  this 
sense,  stands  to  the  totality  of  global  social  interaction  as  our  concept  of 
international  society  stands  to  the  concept  of  international  system. 

(Bull  1977;  269,  emphasis  added) 

In  understanding  that  the  system/society  distinction  is  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  systemic  or  societal  relations  were  dominant  amongst  states  at 
either  the  regional  or  global  level,  then  it  follows  from  Bull’s  analogy  that, 
when  speaking  of  world  society,  we  speak  of  a  commitment  to  the  individual 
as  the  acting  unit  at  either  the  regional  or  global  level.  More  importantly,  it 
also  follows  that  world  society  is  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  indivi¬ 
duals  are  connected  internationally,  thus  raising  the  significance  of  the 
common  interests,  values,  norms  and  ideologies  that  may  bring  individuals 
together  into  non-state  societies  across  the  globe. 

Seen  in  this  light,  it  is  unfortunate  that  world  society  did  not  make  its  way 
into  The  Expansion’s  discussion.  While  the  system/society  distinction  is  useful  for 
explaining  the  socio-institutional  dynamics  of  the  expansion  of  international 
society,  it  fails  to  engage  with  the  abundance  of  world-society  level  interaction 
(i.e.  individual  interaction)  that  was  prevalent,  the  interests,  values,  norms  and 
ideologies  which  brought  these  individuals  together,  and  how  this  may  have 
influenced  or  perhaps  even  dictated  aspects  of  the  expansion  of  international 
society.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  system/society  framework  operates  at  only  66 
percent  capacity,  with  34  percent  of  the  explanatory  power  left  on  the  shelf 


An  unbalanced  periodization  scheme  and  geographical  scope 

On  the  surface  there  is  nothing  particularly  problematic  about  the  decision  to 
focus  on  the  late  fifteenth  century  through  the  mid-twentieth  century  as  the 
period  during  which  the  expansion  of  international  society  took  place.  The 
origins  of  large-scale  global  interaction  clearly  began  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  early  twentieth  century  that  the  world  finally  began  to 
take  shape  as  a  global  international  society  characterized  by  shared  institu¬ 
tions  and  rules  amongst  all  (or  most)  states.  What  becomes  problematic, 
however,  is  that  the  attention  given  to  these  sub-periods  is  unbalanced  in  Bull 
and  Watson’s  account.  So,  The  Expansion’s  overwhelming  concern  is  actually  the 
relationships  between  Europeans  and  non-Europeans  in  the  later  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  This  means  that  interaction  between  the  fifteenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries  is  effectively  marginalized,  or  worse  still,  ignored. 
What  is  more,  the  geographical  scope  of  the  work  is  also  unbalanced;  the 
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focus  is  exclusively  on  the  socio-institutional  practices  of  the  European  inter¬ 
national  society,  and  there  is  little  attempt  to  carry  out  the  same  analysis  in 
non-European  regions. 

One  could  attempt  to  argue  that  there  are  exceptions  to  these  criticisms; 
Michael  Donelan’s  chapter  deals  with  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Americas 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  instance  (1984:  75-86).  But  this  study  ultimately 
offers  little  in  regards  to  the  socio-institutional  practices  of  the  Americas 
before  the  Spanish  arrival.  Bull’s  chapter  touches  on  pre-European  Africa  but 
is  actually  quite  problematic  (1984:  99-108).“  His  research  focuses  pre¬ 
dominantly  on  North  African  states  with  Arab  and  Muslim  influence,  which 
were  very  unique  in  comparison  to  sub-Saharan  African  states;  moreover,  he 
does  not  examine  Africa’s  indigenous  socio-institutional  practices.  None¬ 
theless  Bull  is  bold  enough  to  claim,  “there  was  no  African  international 
system  or  international  society”  (Bull  1984:  106),  and  from  there,  explore  the 
en  masse  European  arrival  in  Africa  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Lastly,  the 
first  half  of  Watson’s  chapter  considers  the  “Age  of  Exploration  and  Dis¬ 
covery”  (Watson  1984:  13-32).  Watson  argues  that  the  expansion  of  a  vaguely 
coherent  European  society  began  in  Medieval  Christendom  during  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  and  from  there,  that  maritime  technological  advances  permitted  over¬ 
seas  expansion,  initially  out  of  the  Iberian  states  and  later  by  the  Dutch 
(Watson  1984:  17-23).  Yet  rather  than  explore  the  global  or  international 
implications  of  such  maritime  expansion,  Watson  quickly  sidesteps  the  “Age 
of  Exploration  and  Discovery”  in  favour  of  a  review  of  how  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  were  forming  a  remarkably  distinct  and  successful  regional 
international  society  based  on  the  live  aforementioned  institutions  -  sovereignty, 
international  law,  congresses,  diplomacy,  and  balance  of  power.  Thus  a 
reflective  Watson,  in  a  statement  that  does  well  to  crystallize  the  focus  of  The 
Expansion,  notes  that  it  was  “during  the  nineteenth  century  [that]  the  Eur¬ 
opeans  brought  the  whole  world  for  the  first  time  into  a  single  net  of  economic 
and  strategic  relations”  (Watson  1992:  265).  Indeed  after  these  chapters,  the 
individual  contributions  in  The  Expansion  focus  exclusively  on  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

Now,  if  a  historical  “account  that  runs  from  a  suitably  chosen  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  story  is  likely  to  be  more  persuasive  than  one  that  starts  or 
ends  at  an  odd  or  unconvincing  moment”  (Bennett  and  Elman  2006:  459),  then 
the  decision  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the  nineteenth  century  to  study  the 
expansion  of  international  society  is  odd  or  unconvincing  (Pella  2013a).  More 
than  that,  it  is  problematic.  Hobson  has  astutely  noted  that  a  focus  on  this 
period  gives  the  false  impression  that  the  world  experienced  a  miracle  that 
“simply  came  out  of  nowhere  around  1800”  (Hobson  2006:  597),  and  more¬ 
over,  that  it  ignores  the  importance  of  inter-societal  processes  throughout 
world  history  (Hobson  2011:  152-153).  More  still,  any  attempt  to  analyze  the 
historical  emergence  of  the  global  international  society  without  analyzing  the 
potential  contributions  that  the  socio-institutional  practices  of  non-European 
regions  made  to  it  will  inherently  have  flaws  (Bentley  1996:  749),  as  this 
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ignores  the  fact  that  the  expansion  was,  by  its  very  nature,  a  “relational  pro¬ 
cess”  (Neumann  2011:  470).  In  this  sense,  two  significant  problems  ultimately 
arise  from  the  circumscribed  examination  of  what  was  actually  remarkably 
deep  interaction  between  non-Europeans  and  Europeans  well  before  the 
nineteenth  century;  in  other  words,  because  disproportionate  weight  is  placed 
on  an  unconvincing  moment  and  region. 

The  first  problem  is  that,  other  than  identifying  non-European  regions  as 
either  “international  systems”  or  “primitive  areas”,  virtually  no  insight  is 
offered  into  these  regions  before  the  emergence  of  a  global  international 
society  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Secondly,  and  building  on 
this,  the  possibility  for  examination  into  how  non-Europeans  may  have  dic¬ 
tated  -  or  at  least  shaped  -  interaction  with  Europeans  during  the  initial 
centuries  of  contact  is  ignored.  Thus  by  focusing  exclusively  on  European 
international  society  in  the  build  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  prior¬ 
itizing  the  interaction  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  when  non- 
European  regions  were  essentially  over-powered  by  Europe  technologically, 
the  non-European  world  and  its  possible  contributions  to  the  expansion  of 
international  society  are  effectively  overlooked. 


A  pervasive  Euro-centrism 

Considering  the  array  of  meanings  the  term  “Euro-centrism”  carries  (Elall 
and  Hobson  2010:  215-216),  it  seems  prudent  to  first  clarify  the  term’s  rele¬ 
vance  in  the  present  context.  In  one  sense.  Euro-centrism  arises  when  the 
“non-European  world  is  judged  according  to  a  European  standard;  and  it  is 
judged  to  be  consistently  inferior  in  socio-economic  and  institutional  terms” 
(Hall  and  Hobson  2010:  236).  In  another  sense.  Euro-centrism  is  identifiable 
when  historical  research  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  narrative 
produced  only  gives  attention  to  European  developments,  this  despite  a  pur¬ 
portedly  global  or  inter-regional  focus  (Hobson  2004).^^  Now  while  Bull  and 
Watson  note  that  “it  is  not  our  perspective  but  the  historical  record  itself  that 
can  be  called  Euro-centric”  (Bull  and  Watson  1984:  2),  after  considering  the 
limitations  imposed  by  both  an  incomplete  framework,  an  unbalanced  peri¬ 
odization  scheme  and  geographical  scope,  it  seems  accurate  to  claim  that  the 
means  by  which  Bull  and  Watson  developed  their  study  had  the  effect  of 
imbuing  their  narrative  with  these  two  types  of  Euro-centrism. 

To  firstly  develop  this  point  in  respect  to  the  system/society  approach,  the 
ontological  choice  to  prioritize  the  European  sovereign  state  and  the  unique 
society  amongst  these  sovereign  states  has  both  serious  ramifications  for 
the  way  in  which  the  study  in  The  Expansion  plays  out  (Bennett  and  Elman 
2006:  457),  and  for  how  its  authors  came  to  view  the  historical  cases  with 
which  they  were  working  (George  and  Bennett  2005:  74).  It  was  noted  that 
Bull  and  Watson  frame  The  Expansion  in  accordance  with  the  state  as  the 
acting  unit  both  regionally  and  globally,  and  examine  how  state  relations  have 
changed  over  the  centuries  at  these  levels;  there  are,  however,  Euro-centric 
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implications  of  such  a  move.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  this:  the  study  of 
international  relations  -  and  especially  the  study  of  international  relations  in 
world  history  -  requires  a  functionally  differentiated  approach,  or  one  which  is 
sensitive  to  units  other  than  the  European-style  state,  and  to  the  consequences 
of  interaction  amongst  these  different  units  (Buzan  and  Albert  2010;  5;  Jack- 
son  and  Nexon  1999:  293).  Indeed  when  reaching  back  into  history,  different 
units  begin  to  rise  to  prominence;  empires,  city-states,  chiefdoms,  tribes, 
bands  and  individuals,  for  instance  (Kaufman,  Little  and  Wohlforth  2007: 
14—15).  Critically  it  was  these  different  types  of  units  that  were  dominant  in 
many  non-European  regions  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  sense,  the 
acting  unit  with  which  Bull  and  Watson  were  studying  world  history  was  a 
European  construct,  meaning  they  were  judging  the  non-European  world  on 
European  terms.  Consequently,  in  their  analysis  of  non-European  regions. 
Bull  and  Watson  presume  that  a  lack  of  sovereign  states  and  European-style 
socio-institutional  practices  meant  that  these  regions  were  less  developed  or 
less  influential.  Evidence  for  this  is  the  classification  of  these  areas  as  either  primi¬ 
tive  or  as  international  systems.  The  failure  to  employ  world  society  in  the 
framework  exacerbates  these  problems.  Specifically,  Bull  and  Watson’s  state- 
based  analysis  of  how  Emopean  socio-institutional  practices  went  global  reduces 
the  agency  of  various  individuals  and  non-state  societies.  This  is  extremely  pro¬ 
blematic,  as  the  expansion  of  intemational  society,  from  the  fifteenth  through  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  was  actually  dominated  by  the  interaction  amongst  dif¬ 
ferent  non-state  units;  in  fact,  this  was  much  more  central  than  state  relations. 
In  this  sense,  a  framework  which  focuses  on  the  European  state  and  does  not 
account  for  the  extensive  interaction  amongst  non-state  units  leads  Bull  and 
Watson  down  a  Euro-centric  path,  and  in  consequence  they  marginalize  how  -  as 
Lawson  aptly  puts  it  -  the  “non-European  world  has  been  at  the  leading  edge  of 
global  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments”  (2006:  404). 

Secondly,  in  regards  to  the  issues  with  the  periodization  scheme  and  geo¬ 
graphical  scope,  an  empirical  inquiry  that  focuses  predominantly  on  the  later 
nineteenth  century  in  an  attempt  to  explain  how  the  international  society 
expanded  will  almost  inevitably  arrive  at  Euro-centric  conclusions.  This  is 
because  during  this  period,  states  in  the  European  international  society  were 
technologically  and  militarily  superior  when  compared  to  the  world’s  other 
regions,  and  it  was  this  type  of  superiority  that  enabled  European  states  to  tie  the 
world  into  a  global  international  society  via  colonization.  Prior  to  the  late 
nineteenth  century  the  situation  was  remarkably  different,  as  military  and 
technological  capabilities  were  much  more  balanced  across  regions.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Alexandrowicz  (1967;  1969;  1973),  Anghie  (1999),  Keene  (2004)  and 
others  have  all  demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  equality  was  inherent  to  the 
family  of  nations  up  through  the  nineteenth  century;  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  development  of  legal  positivism  in  Europe,  that 
inequality  made  its  way  into  international  relations.  In  this  sense,  by  attaching 
significant  weight  to  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  onset  of  their  study,  BuU  and 
Watson  blazed  a  Euro-centric  trail,  and  thus  inevitably  produced  a  Euro-centric 
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narrative  and  conclusion.  More  still,  the  unbalanced  geographical  scope  cre¬ 
ates  an  unmistakable  Euro-centrism.  The  socio-institutional  practices  of  non- 
European  regions  are  largely  ignored,  meaning  that  they  are  perceived  as  less 
developed  and  concrete;  this  solidifies  the  idea  that  European  socio-institutional 
practices  simply  replaced  weaker  indigenous  ones  through  a  process  driven  by 
stronger  European  states. 

The  argument  here,  then,  is  that  the  way  in  which  Bull  and  Watson’s  study 
of  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  framed  produces  a  Euro-centric 
narrative  of  world  history.  That  is  to  say,  The  Expansion  is  set  up  in  such  a 
way  that  it  focuses  upon  a  timeframe  during  which  Europe  was  dominant, 
and  moreover,  the  framework  that  guides  the  historical  research  does  not 
allow  the  authors  to  explore  the  infiuence  of,  and  interaction  between,  Eur¬ 
opeans  and  non-Europeans  in  any  other  way  than  the  European  state  and 
society  being  the  dominant  player.  As  such.  The  Expansion  creates  several 
false,  Euro-centric  impressions:  that  the  non-European  world  has  been  the 
passive  recipient  of  European  rules  and  institutions  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  the  expansion  was  a  one-way  process  driven  by  European  states,  and  that 
Europe  was  left  untouched  by  non-European  rules  and  institutions. 


Remaining  problems 

So  while  Bull  and  Watson’s  system/society  approach  is  -  to  an  extent  -  a 
reasonable  means  by  which  to  understand  socio-institutional  expansion,  and 
their  identification  of  the  fifteenth  through  twentieth  century  as  the  central 
period  of  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  accurate,  it  seems  that 
ultimately  Bull  and  Watson  were  concerned  with  what  would  be  better  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  expansion  of  an  exclusively  European  international  society.  This 
is  much  different  from  a  study  that  seeks  to  understand  and  discover  the 
expansion  of  international  society  as  an  interactive  process  shaped  by  Europeans 
and  non-Europeans  alike.  In  this  sense.  Bull  and  Watson  have  left  some  sig¬ 
nificant  problems  that  will  need  to  be  addressed  going  forward  if  one  wants  to 
study  the  expansion  of  international  society  in  a  more  interactive  and  less 
Euro-centric  manner.  These  problems  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  In  terms  of  theoretical  approach,  the  system/society  distinction  is  missing 
the  world-society  component,  which  could  raise  the  significance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interaction,  and  the  common  interests,  values,  norms  and  ideolo¬ 
gies  that  brought  individuals  together  outside  the  state  during  the 
expansion  of  international  society. 

•  Regarding  their  periodization  scheme,  far  too  little  is  said  about  the 
interaction  between  non-Europeans  and  Europeans  before  the  nineteenth 
century. 

•  In  terms  of  geographical  scope,  far  too  much  attention  is  given  to  Eur¬ 
opean  socio-institutional  practices,  and  far  too  little  is  said  about  the 
socio-institutional  practices  of  non-European  regions. 
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These  issues  undoubtedly  need  rectification,  and  in  an  effort  to  determine 
how  this  may  be  done,  discussion  now  turns  away  from  The  Expansion  to  see 
how  alternative  works  concerned  with  expansion  have  studied  the  process. 

Expansion  in  historical  sociology  and  the  English  School 

In  turning  away  from  Bull  and  Watson  to  analyze  how  alternative  works  have 
contributed  to  the  study  of  expansion,  the  principle  aim  is  to  determine  what 
new  insights  and  suggestions  may  be  brought  into  the  present  study.  Towards 
this  end  the  works  of  historical  sociologists  and  other  English  School  scholars 
are  useful,  as  they  offer  alternative  insights  into  how  the  international  society 
may  have  expanded.  Such  suggestions  are  ultimately  valuable  in  the  attempt 
to  build  a  more  comprehensive  framework  for  studying  the  expansion  of 
international  society. 

Insights  and  suggestions  from  historical  sociology 

Immanuel  Wallerstein’s  four-volume  project  on  international  social  change 
focuses,  in  essence,  on  how  the  course  of  modern  history  has  been  dictated  by 
the  continued  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  global  scale  (Wallerstein  1974;  1980;  1989;  2011).  He  posits  that  the 
modern  “world-system”  -  a  system  that  was  cultivated  initially  in  Europe  and 
through  technological  developments  was  able  to  expand  and  incorporate  the 
entire  globe  -  is  driven  by  the  need  for  continued  economic  growth  (Waller¬ 
stein  1974:  10-11).  Conceptually  the  world-system  is  an  all-encompassing 
social  system,  housing  all  political  and  economic  structures  as  well  as  all  sub¬ 
units  and  their  interaction  -  states,  tribes,  companies  and  individuals,  for 
instance  (Wallerstein  1974:  347).  Thus  theoretically,  Wallerstein  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  most  non-Waltzian  international  relations  scholars,  as  he 
operates  with  a  system-based  ontology  while  also  employing  the  world-system 
as  the  acting  unit  (Hobden  1998:  165).  In  this  way  Wallerstein  employs  an 
approach  to  the  study  of  expansion  which  is  remarkably  different  from  Bull 
and  Watson’s,  both  in  terms  of  the  type  of  expansion  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  theoretical  approach  he  employs  to  study  it.  More  specifically, 
Wallerstein’s  concern  is  a  purely  economic  expansion  process  rather  than  a 
socio-institutionally  based  one.  Thus  rather  than  being  concerned  with  the 
process  by  which  the  shared  rules  and  institutions  constituting  a  particular 
society  of  states  expanded  into,  and  transformed,  new  parts  of  the  world, 
Wallerstein  is  concerned  with  how  the  economic  developments  in  one  part  of 
the  world  came  to  expand  into  and  shape  other  parts. 

Wallerstein’s  periodization  scheme  bears  some  similarities  with  that  found 
in  The  Expansion,  as  he  concentrates  predominantly  on  the  large  period 
between  1450  and  the  present.  This  is  where  the  similarities  end  however,  as 
Wallerstein’s  scheme  is  employed  in  a  much  more  balanced  fashion  while 
adopting  a  strategy  of  overlapping  time  periods.  Specifically,  Wallerstein 
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usefully  begins  in  the  three  centuries  before  1450  with  a  brief  exploration  of 
how  and  why  the  Western  European  world-system  -  as  opposed  to  other 
world-systems  such  as  the  Chinese  -  came  to  become  the  core  of  the  unique 
capitalist  world-system  (Wallerstein  1974:  15-63).  With  this  providing  the 
background  context  for  his  study,  Wallerstein  turns  to  his  point  of  origin,  or 
what  he  terms  the  long  sixteenth  century  (roughly  1450  through  1640),  during 
which  the  borders  of  the  capitalist  world-economy  expanded  to  encompass 
northwest  Europe,  the  Christian  Mediterranean,  central  Europe,  the  Baltic, 
parts  of  the  Americas  and  coastal  Africa  (Wallerstein  1974:  68).  Wallerstein’s 
second  period,  between  1600  and  1750,  is  differentiated  from  the  first  in  that 
the  world-system  essentially  stops  expanding  and  begins  a  process  of  con¬ 
solidation  in  the  aforementioned  areas  (Wallerstein  1980).  The  third  period, 
the  1730s  through  the  1840s,  commences  another  major  period  of  expansion 
wherein  the  capitalist  world-economy,  previously  based  in  the  aforementioned 
areas,  went  global  (Wallerstein  1989:  127-189).  The  fourth  and  final  period 
detailed  to  date,  1789  through  1914,  deals  with  the  emergence  of  a  geoculture 
in  the  world-system,  based  particularly  in  liberalism  (Wallerstein  2011).  In 
terms  of  geographical  scope,  here  we  again  find  Europe  at  the  center.  Waller¬ 
stein  argues  that  European  states  used  their  geopolitical  power  to  expand  the 
features  of  their  world-system  into  other  parts  of  the  globe,  which,  before  this 
expansion,  were  developing  distinct  world-systems  of  their  own.  Once  the 
capitalist  expansion  process  began,  Wallerstein  identifies  non-European  areas  as 
either  periphery  or  semiperiphery,  depending  upon  their  status  within  the 
capitalist  world-system’s  division  of  labor. Periphery  states  are  weak  industrially 
and  technologically,  and  thus  provide  labor-intensive  services  for  the  world- 
system;*^  semiperiphery  states  are  more  advanced  industrially  and  technolo¬ 
gically,  and  thus  semi-autonomous  intermediaries  in  the  world-system 
(Hopkins  1982:  12).*® 

Charles  Tilly’s  work  is  also  worth  consideration,  particularly  Coercion, 
Capital,  and  European  States,  where  he  considers  the  political  expansion  of 
states  through  coercive  means,  and  how  such  expansion  created  new  forms  of 
states  both  in  Europe  and  ultimately  globally.  Tilly  posits  that  “major  mobi¬ 
lizations  for  war  provided  the  chief  occasions  on  which  states  expanded, 
consolidated,  and  created  new  forms  of  political  organization”  (Tilly  1990: 
70),  and  moreover,  that  the  national  state  model  which  emerged  in  Europe 
through  this  process  was  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  via  the  “coloniza¬ 
tion,  conquest,  and  penetration  of  non-European  states”  (Tilly  1990:  181). 
While  Tilly  is  clearly  concerned  with  the  state  as  the  acting  unit  in  his  theo¬ 
retical  approach,*^  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  employs  a  distinction  between 
states  -  “coercion-wielding  organizations  that  are  distinct  from  households 
and  kinship  groups  and  exercise  clear  priority  in  some  respects  over  all  other 
organizations  within  substantial  territories.  The  term  therefore  includes  city- 
states,  empires,  theocracies,  and  many  other  forms  of  government...”  (Tilly 
1990:  1-2)  -  and  the  European  national  state  -  that  is,  “states  governing 
multiple  contiguous  regions  and  their  cities  by  means  of  centralized. 
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differentiated,  and  autonomous  structures”  (Tilly  1990:  2).  Employing  these 
two  terms  allows  Tilly  to  demonstrate  how  recurrent  interaction  among  states 
was  central  to  the  expansion  and  creation  of  the  national  state  both  in  Europe 
and  beyond  (Jackson  and  Nexon  1999:  291-292).  In  this  sense,  he  offers  a 
useful  distinction  to  account  for  the  historical  variations  of  what  a  state  is,  as 
opposed  to  the  static,  sovereignty-based  model  employed  in  the  system/society 
approach. 

Tilly’s  periodization  scheme,  990-1992,  is  significantly  different  from  the 
studies  analyzed  above.  This  difference  reflects  Tilly’s  predominant  concern 
with  the  expansion  of  the  national  state  within  Europe  however;  indeed,  he 
seeks  to  explain  why  the  number  of  states  in  Europe  dropped  from  over  1,000 
to  approximately  thirty  over  these  years  (Tilly  1990:  39^3).  As  it  pertains  to 
this  expansion,  Tilly  dates  the  triumph  of  the  national  state  in  Europe 
between  1750  and  1850,  and  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  as 
when  the  national  state  model  went  global  through  what  may  be  termed 
“political-coercive”  means.  Evidently  Tilly’s  geographical  scope  is  Europe,  or 
more  specifically  Western  Europe,  as  he  posits  that  the  national  state  model 
that  was  victorious  in  Europe  came  to  be  victorious  on  a  global  scale  fol¬ 
lowing  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  powerful  European  states  during  the 
colonization  period.  Thus  the  presumption  that  a  European  core  expanded 
into  the  non-European  world  is  again  uncovered,  though  this  time  expansion 
took  place  in  a  more  explicitly  political-coercive  sense,  rather  than  an 
economic  or  socio-institutional  one. 

In  summary,  despite  being  united  by  a  common  interest  in  expansion  there 
are  significant  differences  in  Bull  and  Watson’s  Expansion  and  the  work  of 
Wallerstein  and  Tilly.  There  is  much  the  discipline  of  international  relations 
can  learn  from  historical  sociology,  and  this  holds  true  for  the  specific  study 
of  the  expansion  of  international  society.  The  following  points,  then,  summarize 
the  lessons  learned  for  the  present  study: 

•  Most  importantly,  economic  and/or  political-coercive  processes  of 
expansion  have  been  central  to  world  history. 

•  Unsurprisingly,  a  periodization  scheme  balanced  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  expansion  one  is  considering  is  helpful;  it  also  seems  worthwhile 
to  examine  the  years  before  the  scheme  begins  to  provide  some  initial 
background  context. 

•  A  flexible  definition  of  the  state  is  also  helpful,  as  it  better  captures  the 
historical  developments  in  political  organization  that  occur  over  extended 
periods  of  time. 

On  the  first  point,  Wallerstein  convincingly  demonstrates  that  the  study  of 
the  expansion  of  international  society  needs  to  take  account  of  how  the  pro¬ 
cess  was,  in  many  respects,  driven  by  an  insatiable  desire  for  wealth  and 
capital  accumulation.  Tilly’s  work  does  much  the  same,  calling  on  the  reader 
to  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  expansion  of  international 
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society  without  putting  political-coercion  at  the  forefront  of  the  story.  In  both 
respects,  Bull  and  Watson  steer  their  narrative  away  from  these  dynamics, 
firstly  by  marginalizing  the  importance  of  economics,  and  secondly  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  European  expansion  as  a  relatively  benign  socio-institutional  process. 
Seen  in  this  light,  Wallerstein’s  work  very  much  exposes  the  economic  ele¬ 
phant  in  Bull  and  Watson’s  room,  and  Tilly’s  work  similarly  highlights  the 
centrality  of  coercion.  Thus  while  the  socio-institutional  focus  of  Bull  and 
Watson’s  narrative  does  capture  pertinent  dynamics  of  the  expansion  of 
international  society,  oversights  of  the  economic  and  political-coercive  aspects 
undermine  the  narrative. 

Aside  from  this,  both  Wallerstein  and  Tilly  demonstrate  the  merits  of  a 
balanced  periodization  scheme,  and  more  specifically,  the  importance  of 
reaching  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  scheme  to  detail  the  nature  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  before  the  process  of  expansion  began.  For  instance,  Wal¬ 
lerstein’s  discussion  of  alternative  world-systems,  particularly  China,  clarifies 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  European  world-system,  which,  he  posits,  ultimately 
expanded.  Similarly,  Tilly’s  recognition  of  the  differences  between  state  on  the 
one  hand,  and  national  state  on  the  other,  is  particularly  useful  as  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  increased  leverage  one  gains  by  studying  the  interaction  of  state¬ 
like  units  in  world  history,  rather  than  simply  employing  the  sovereign-state 
model. 


Insights  and  suggestions  from  English  School  “addendums” 

English  School  scholars  have  dedicated  significant  effort  to  analyzing  how 
certain  regions  or  individual  states  fit  into  Bull  and  Watson’s  expansion  nar¬ 
rative.  The  term  “addendum”  is  employed  to  describe  these  works  here,  given 
that  they  operate  largely  within  Bull  and  Watson’s  system/society  approach 
and  periodization  scheme.  In  other  words,  these  works  are  concerned  with 
how  non-European  states  fit  into  the  European  international  society’s  socio- 
institutional  expansion  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  systemic  to 
societal  transition  in  international  relations  that  resulted.  Though  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  works  operate  within  Bull  and  Watson’s  narrative  and  have 
focused  on  East  Asia  or  China  specifically,^^  they  nonetheless  offer  novel 
insights. 

Gerrit  Gong’s  work  introduces  the  idea  of  a  “standard  of  civilization” 
(Gong  1984a,  1984b:  179).  In  essence  this  phrase  captures  the  normative 
perception  that  Europeans  had  of  non-Europeans,  which  developed  following 
European  interaction  with  non-European  peoples  and  states,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  used  by  Europeans  to  judge  non-European  behavior.  By  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Gong  argues,  the  states  of  the  European  international  society 
maintained  a  clear  standard  for  what  it  meant  to  be  “civilized”,  and  this 
normative  perception  came  to  determine  whether  extra-European  states  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  Europe’s  more  “civilized”  socio-institutional  arrange¬ 
ments.  Institutionally  for  instance,  to  reach  this  standard  non-European  states 
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need  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property,  establish  diplomatic  relationships, 
maintain  a  certain  form  of  political  organization,  and  accept  domestic  and 
international  law  (Gong  1984a:  147).  Socially,  for  instance,  the  European 
standard  rejected  practices  such  as  slavery  and  polygamy  (Gong  1984a:  14-15). 
Gong’s  key  argument,  then,  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  only  when  a  state  reaches 
this  European  standard  -  has  passed  the  litmus  test,  so  to  speak  -  that  they 
are  allowed  to  “join”  the  expanding  international  society  on  an  equal  footing. 

Gong’s  notion  of  a  standard  of  civilization  has  inspired  subsequent  scho¬ 
larship,  with  scholar’s  trying  to  go  “beyond”  the  idea  that  acceptance  into  the 
international  society  hinged  upon  fulhlling  some  type  of  European  standard. 
In  this  context,  Zhang  Yongjin  provides  detailed  insights  into  both  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  emerging  global  international  society  following  the  Eirst  World 
War,  and  the  domestic  developments  in  China,  to  illustrate  how  these  changes 
impacted  upon  the  Chinese  entry  into  international  society  (Zhang  1991). 
Zhang  argues  that  Gong  fails  to  take  account  of  the  “democratization  of  the 
international  system”  through  the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  the  first 
Republican  Revolution  which  brought  China’s  political  organization  closer  to 
the  western  model  (Zhang  1991:  11-12).  Moreover,  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  Chinese  diplomatic  initiatives  were  geared  towards  a 
revolt  against  the  European  presence  which,  paradoxically,  resulted  in  Europe 
accepting  China  (Zhang  1991:  16);  thus  in  his  explanation  of  the  Chinese 
entry  into  international  society,  Zhang  prioritizes  domestic  political  factors 
over  the  European  normative  perception  of  China.  More  recently,  Suzuki 
Shogo  has  considered  Japan’s  entry  into  the  international  society  during  the 
nineteenth  century  (Suzuki  2005;  2009).  He  concludes  that,  as  Japan  sought 
entry  into  a  European  international  society,  the  East  Asian  state  came  to 
perceive  that  European  states  valued  imperialist  practices.  Thus  Japan  began  to 
eagerly  mould  itself  in  accordance  with  its  perception  of  the  European  inter¬ 
national  society,  and  began  to  engage  in  imperialist  policies  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  indeed  “civilized”  (Suzuki  2009:  2).  So  while  Gong’s  concern  was 
the  European  perception  of  non-Europeans,  Suzuki’s  work  attempts  the 
inverse  by  examining  how  the  Japanese  judged,  and  responded  to,  European 
activity.  In  this  sense,  both  Zhang  and  Suzuki  detail  how  entry  into  the  Eur¬ 
opean  international  society  was  more  complicated  than  the  acquiescence  to  a 
fixed  European  standard,  combining  a  mixture  of  research  into  individual 
states  and  analysis  of  non-European  perceptions  of  Europeans. 

Less  research  exists  into  how  states  or  regions  outside  Asia  fit  into  Bull  and 
Watson’s  narrative,  though  Neumann  (2011)  and  Stivachtis  (1998)  do  offer 
illuminating  studies  into  the  Russian  and  Greek  experience,  respectively. 
Neumann  argues  that  the  Russian  entry  into  international  society  needs  to  be 
understood  as  a  relational  process  based  upon  initial  encounters  (Neumann 
2011:  484);  so  rather  than  being  driven  by  Western  Europeans,  Russia  elected 
to  leave  its  old  suzerain  system  in  favor  of  the  European  one.  Stivachtis 
demonstrates  that  Greece’s  entry  hinged  upon  the  European  need  to  avoid  an 
anarchic  international  environment,  as  opposed  to  the  emergence  of  any  type 
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of  shared  culture  (Stivachtis  1998).  Further  still,  Keene’s  work  strikes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  note  by  tracing  the  development  of  two  radically  different  political  and 
legal  orders;  one  an  intra-European  order  based  upon  equality,  the  other  a 
European  and  non-European  order  based  on  imperialism  and  colonialism 
(Keene  2004:  60).^° 

In  total,  while  these  addendums  operate  largely  within  Bull  and  Watson’s 
approach  and  periodization  scheme,  they  do  provide  important  lessons  for  the 
study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society  which  will  need  to  be  considered 
going  forward.  In  the  main,  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  addendums  center 
upon  research  into  the  non-European  world  and  the  standard  of  civilization: 

•  The  basic  -  and  unsurprising  -  suggestion  is  that  detailed  research  into 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  East  Asian  domestic/regional  dynamics,  both 
before  and  during  the  expansion  of  international  society,  is  very  helpful. 

•  More  importantly,  the  standard  by  which  Europeans  and  non-Europeans 
judged  one  another  is  central  to  understanding  the  expansion  of  international 
society  from  a  normative  perspective. 

While  basic,  the  first  suggestion  is  nonetheless  useful.  By  pulling  the  geo¬ 
graphical  scope  away  from  Europe  and  towards  East  Asia,  Euro-centrism  is 
avoided  to  some  degree.  In  doing  this  Gong,  Suzuki  and  Zhang  develop  a 
fairly  robust  understanding  of  the  East  Asian  experience  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  while  also  raising  the  agency  of  states  in  that  region.  The 
works  of  Zhang  and  Suzuki  are  particularly  enlightening,  as  they  explore  how 
Japan  and  China  responded  to,  were  drawn  into,  and  became  members  of,  the 
expanding  international  society’s  socio-institutional  practices;  Neumann  and 
Stivachtis  have  done  much  the  same  in  the  Russian  and  Greek  case.  Of 
paramount  importance  is  the  second  point,  however.  Many  of  these  adden¬ 
dums  demonstrate  the  centrality  of  the  European  normative  perception  of 
non-Europeans,  as  well  as  the  non-European  normative  perception  of  the 
European.  And  while  priority  is  given  to  these  normative  perceptions  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  that  changes  in  such 
perceptions  had  an  extensive  impact  upon  how  the  expansion  of  international 
society  played  out  over  a  much  larger  period.  Thus,  it  seems  necessary  to 
investigate  how  these  perceptions  changed  throughout  the  expansion  of 
international  society,  and  how  these  changes  may  have  influenced  that 
expansion. 

Conclusions,  and  where  to  from  here 

The  considerable  degree  of  diversity  present  in  the  scholarly  understanding  of 
the  present  global  system’s  history  seems  to  confirm  Watson’s  fear,  namely, 
that  the  British  committee’s  assumption  as  to  the  level  of  familiarity  with  this 
history  was  unjustified.  In  light  of  this  diversity,  the  criticisms  and  lessons 
learned  from  the  range  of  scholarship  engaged  with  throughout  this  chapter 
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are  addressed  in  the  following  chapter,  where  an  alternative  framework  by 
which  to  study  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  developed.  To  con¬ 
clude  here  then,  this  chapter’s  findings  are  revisited  and  the  agenda  of  the 
book  going  forward  is  explained. 

Below,  Table  2.1  clarifies  the  key  components  that  framed  the  studies  of 
expansion  reviewed  above. 

Moving  from  right  to  left,  it  may  firstly  be  said  that  Wallerstein’s  and  Tilly’s 
explanation  of  expansion  puts  overwhelming  emphasis  on  economics  and 
political-coercion,  respectively  (Klink  1990;  Klink  2000).  Yet  it  may  also  be 
said  that  Bull  and  Watson  prioritize  the  socio-institutional  aspects  of  expan¬ 
sion,  while  failing  to  take  account  of  the  economic  and  political-coercive 
dynamics.  Such  a  claim  may  seem  paradoxical,  however  the  logic  behind  such 
a  claim  is  as  follows:  by  attaching  exclusive  importance  to  any  single  type  of 
expansion  -  that  is  the  socio-institutional,  economic  or  the  poHtical-coercive  -  one’s 
understanding  of  the  process  will  necessarily  be  skewed  towards  one  dynamic 
or  the  other,  while  the  evidence  stands  in  contrast  to  any  homogeneous 
interpretation: 

•  In  this  sense,  there  is  a  need  to  be  aware  that  different  types  of  expansion 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  international  society  in  its  entirety,  and  it 
is  imperative  not  to  pigeonhole  oneself  into  an  explanation  that  places 
excessive  weight  upon  one  type  or  the  other. 

•  Specifically,  there  were  three  types  of  expansion  identified  above:  the  first 
is  socio-institutional,  or  the  process  by  which  the  shared  institutions,  rules 
and  values  constituting  a  particular  society  of  states  expand  into,  and 
transform,  new  parts  of  the  world;  the  second  is  economic,  or  the  process 
by  which  the  economic  developments  in  a  particular  part  of  the  world 
expand  into,  and  transform,  new  parts  of  the  world;  the  third  is  political- 
coercive,  where  a  type  of  political  organization  developed  in  one  part  of 
the  world  expands  into,  and  transforms,  new  parts  of  the  world  through 
coercion. 

Regarding  theoretical  approach,  in  each  of  the  studies  reviewed  above 
either  the  state  or  the  system  have  been  employed  as  the  units  of  analysis. 
Remembering  that  Bull  and  Watson’s  study  was  criticized  earlier  for  neglect¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  individual  interaction,  and  the  common  interests, 
values,  norms  and  ideologies  which  brought  individuals  together  outside  the 
state  during  the  expansion  of  international  society,  it  seems  that  these  alter¬ 
native  studies  still  do  not  address  this  dynamic  which  was  suggested  above  to 
be  a  central  component  for  the  study  of  the  expansion  of  international  society.  To 
elaborate,  by  employing  the  world-system  as  acting  unit,  Wallerstein’s  theo¬ 
retical  approach  is  problematic  in  that  the  agency  of  other  units  is  drastically 
reduced.  On  this  point,  Wendt  (1987:  345)  notes  that  “world  system  theorists 
reify  the  structure  of  the  world  system  and  thus... are  unable  even  in  principle 
to  explain  its  essential  properties”;  moreover,  the  assumption  that  the 
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world-system  is  ontologically  prior  to  sub-systemic  actors  means  that  Waller- 
stein  is  unable  to  adequately  explain  the  interaction  and  evolution  of  core¬ 
periphery  relations  (Klink  1990:  183).  In  this  sense,  Wallerstein’s  approach  is 
only  able  to  olfer  a  functional  explanation  of  how  the  capitalist  world-econ¬ 
omy  has  expanded  and  been  reproduced  over  the  last  500  years  (Mahoney 
2000:  519-520).  For  his  part,  Tilly,  while  usefully  employing  a  distinction 
between  state  and  national  state,  offers  virtually  no  insight  into  how  the  for¬ 
mation  of  non-state  societies  impacted  upon  the  expansion  of  the  national 
state  in  Europe  or  beyond  (Stuurman  1995:  438).  In  this  sense  the  interaction 
amongst  non-European  and  European  individuals,  and  the  formation  of  non¬ 
state  societies  amongst  them,  have  been  marginalized.  What  is  more,  the 
importance  of  normative  perceptions  in  this  process  have  not  been  adequately 
addressed;  while  the  English  School  addendums  make  good  use  of  the  con¬ 
cept,  they  are  narrowly  concerned  with  Asia  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thus  a  better  understanding  of  these  perceptions,  and  how  they  influenced  the 
expansion  of  international  society,  is  also  necessary.  Such  realizations  are  the 
main  theoretical  critiques  of  the  above  works,  and  rectifying  these  oversights 
becomes  the  basis  for  building  a  deeper  theoretical  approach  in  the  following 
chapter: 

•  There  is  a  need  to  demonstrate  how  the  expansion  of  international 
society  was  the  result  of  extensive  and  diverse  interaction  between  Eur¬ 
opean  and  non-European  individuals.  Useful  in  this  endeavor  is  giving 
attention  to  the  common  interests,  values,  norms  and  ideologies  which 
brought  individuals  together  into  different  non-state  societies,  as  well  as 
analysis  of  how  the  normative  perceptions  amongst  the  individuals 
involved  factored  into  this. 

•  There  is  less  to  say  in  regards  to  the  empirically  based  issues  of  period¬ 
ization  scheme  and  geographical  scope.  Wallerstein  (2011:  xii)  has  noted 
that  time  boundaries  are  “of  course  fairly  arbitrary  and  can  be  justified 
only  in  terms  of  the  immediate  issue  one  is  treating”,  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  scope  of  a  project  is  largely  determined  by  the  historical  epi¬ 
sode  which  one  is  analyzing  (George  and  Bennett  2005:  18). 

•  Notwithstanding,  it  is  clear  that  a  balanced  periodization  scheme  that 
covers  the  fifteenth  through  the  twentieth  centuries  is  necessary;  it  is  also 
necessary  to  develop  this  periodization  scheme  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  expansion  one  is  considering. 

Regarding  geographical  scope,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  need  to 
move  away  from  a  European  core.  Bull  and  Watson’s  concern  with  the 
specific  rules  and  institutions  of  a  European  international  society,  Wal¬ 
lerstein’s  concern  with  an  European  economic  system,  and  Tilly’s  concern 
with  the  European  national  state  all  placed  distinctive  European  features  at 
the  core  of  their  studies.  The  English  School  addendums  usefully  went 
against  this  grain,  providing  insights  into  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian 
and  Greek  experience  during  what  was  still  seen  as  a  European  expansion. 
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•  In  this  sense  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  move  away  from  a  geographical 
scope  that  puts  the  socio-institutional,  economic  and  political  characteristics 
of  a  European  core  at  the  centre  of  inquiry. 

Having  established  these  needs,  where  to  from  here?  Next,  the  live  conclud¬ 
ing  points  of  this  chapter  will  serve  as  guidelines  to  develop  a  framework 
in  the  chapter  that  follows,  one  which  will  provide  a  deeper  empirical  and 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  expansion  of  international  society. 


Notes 

1  Henceforth,  The  Expansion  or  Expansion. 

2  Following  both  Buzan  and  Little  (2000:  69-72)  and  Yurdusev  (1993:  87),  the  level 
of  analysis  refers  to  the  level  at  which  the  study  is  contextualized,  be  it  the  global 
level  (i.e.  the  entire  planet),  the  regional  level  (i.e.  regional  groupings  of  interacting 
states),  the  state  level  (i.e.  the  individual  state),  or  the  individual  level  (i.e.  person 
to  person).  The  “unit  of  analysis”  refers  to  what  unit  does  the  “acting”  in  the 
analysis  (e.g.  the  state,  the  individual,  etc.). 

3  Indeed,  the  system/society  distinction  makes  up  the  theoretical  approach  employed 
in  The  Expansion  (Watson  1987:  147). 

4  The  point  on  common  values  provides  a  source  for  endless  debate.  What  is  clear  is 
that  Bull  understood  common  standards  and  beliefs  to  be  central  to  the  existence 
of  an  international  society;  less  clear  is  what  the  nature  of  these  values  had  to  be. 
For  a  good  discussion  of  this,  see  Wheeler  and  Dunne  (1996). 

5  More  specifically.  Little  considers  them  ontological  levels  of  analysis  (Little  2009: 
84),  Dunne  disciplinary  inventions  (Dunne  1998),  and  Keene  ideal  types  (Keene  2009). 

6  Following  his  contention  that  an  international  system  has  never  been  in  existence 
except  in  science  fiction  (Buzan  2005:  187),  Buzan  introduces  six  descriptive 
typologies  to  explain  the  nature  of  interstate  relations:  from  weakest  to  strongest 
association,  asocial  -  power  political  -  coexistence  -  cooperative  -  convergence  - 
confederative  (Buzan  2004:  159).  Such  an  argument  conflicts  with  Buzan’s  earlier 
work,  where  he  offers  a  more  traditional  English  School  understanding  of  the 
system/society  approach  (Buzan  1993). 

7  Watson  himself  suggests  this,  writing: 

Hedley  Bull’s  distinction  between  a  system  and  society  is  thus  a  most  useful 
one,  not  because  it  causes  the  complex  reality  of  international  relations  to  be 
simplified  into  this  category  or  that,  but  because  it  allows  that  reality  to  be 
illuminated  by  considering  it  from  a  particularly  productive  point  of  view. 

(Watson  1987:  152-153) 


8  This  very  appropriate  term  is  James  Mayall’s  (2009:  209). 

9  While  The  Expansion  was  very  much  Bull  and  Watson’s  project,  this  position 
clearly  resonates  with  Wight’s  notion  of  “two  concentric  circles,  European  and 
universal”  (Wight  1977b:  118),  with  the  European  circle  expanding  into  and 
shaping  the  universal  one.  One  must  wonder  about  the  degree  of  influence  Wight’s 
thought  had  on  The  Expansion  project. 

10  See  Bull  (1977:  27^0),  Gong  (1984a),  Keene  (2004),  Suzuki  (2009),  Wight  (1977b: 
110-152),  Watson  (1992:  138-262),  and  Zhang  (1991),  amongst  others. 

11  During  a  personal  conversation  with  Tim  Dunne  on  16  July  2010,  he  recalled  an 
interesting  anecdote  from  a  conversation  he  had  with  Bull’s  wife,  Mary.  Apparently, 
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this  chapter  was  intended  to  be  written  by  Mary,  an  Africanist.  However  domes¬ 
tic  disagreements  meant  that  Hedley  ended  up  writing  the  chapter  on  his  own. 

12  In  more  detail,  part  two  of  the  book  examines  how  non-European  states  entered  a 
European  international  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  part  three  how  these 
states  revolted  against  European  domination  during  the  twentieth  century.  Finally, 
part  four  accesses  what  this  all  means  for  the  contemporary  global  international 
society. 

13  For  a  lively  exchange  on  this  issue  in  the  context  of  East  Asian  and  European 
history,  see  Duchesne  (2006)  and  Hobson  (2006). 

14  For  much  of  modem  world  history,  that  is  1450  through  the  twentieth  century. 
Western  Europe  has  been  identified  as  the  “core”,  or,  the  most  developed  region  in 
the  world-system  that  enjoys  the  highest  level  of  capital  accumulation  (Hopkins 
1982:  13).  The  USA  and  Japan  joined  this  group  during  the  twentieth  century. 

15  Examples  of  periphery  areas  are  Africa,  and  South  and  Central  America. 

16  Examples  of  semiperiphery  areas  would  be  Brazil  and  South  Africa. 

17  Tilly  has  been  concerned  elsewhere  with  social  movements  as  well  as  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  various  levels  of  analysis  (Tilly  2004).  These  types  of  inquiries, 
unfortunately,  do  not  feature  in  Coercion,  Capital,  and  European  States',  on  this, 
see  Stuurman  (1995). 

18  Much  has  been  made  of  this  link  recently;  see,  for  instance,  Lawson  (2006), 
Rosenberg  (2006),  and  Zhang,  Yongjin  (2011). 

19  On  the  English  school  in  China  as  a  body  of  ideas,  see  Zhang  (2003);  on  the  use  of 
English  School  concepts  for  the  study  of  China,  see  Zhang,  Xiaoming  (2011). 

20  Incidentally,  Keene  develops  many  of  the  above  criticisms  of  Bull  and  Watson’s 
expansion  narrative,  particularly  the  need  to  examine  international  relations  before 
the  nineteenth  century  (Keene  2004:  10).  His  concern  is  with  the  emergence  of 
imperial  and  colonial  systems  in  nineteenth-century  international  law  however,  and 
in  this  sense,  he  deals  only  peripherally  with  the  expansion  of  international  society 
as  it  is  being  considered  here. 
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theoretical  understanding 


If  the  purpose  of  history  is  to  give  a  description  of  the  movement  of  humanity 
and  of  nations,  the  first  question  to  be  asked,  which,  if  not  answered,  leaves  all  the 
rest  unintelligible,  is  the  following:  what  is  the  power  that  moves  peoples? 

(Tolstoy  1968  [1869]:  931) 

Despite  wrestling  tirelessly  with  the  above  subject  matter  between  the  pages  of 
War  and  Peace,  it  seems  Tolstoy  was  never  able  to  provide  us  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  answer  to  his  question  (Tolstoy  1968  [1869]:  1412-1455).  He  criti¬ 
cized  contemporary  historians  who  argued  that  individuals  can  understand 
and  control  historical  events,  while  somewhat  paradoxically  placing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  and  the  movement  of  the  masses  at  the  center  of  his  theory 
of  history  (Berlin  1997:  450-451).  But  Tolstoy’s  question  is  still  a  fundamental 
one  worthy  of  reflection;  at  its  heart,  the  question  challenges  scholars  to  dis¬ 
cern  how  and  why  people  come  together,  and  from  there,  to  consider  how  this 
coming  together  may  have  influenced  the  course  of  history.  It  is  just  such  an 
inquiry  that  is  necessary  if  one  aims  to  shed  novel  light  on  the  expansion 
of  international  society.  This  is  because  studies  in  international  relations  have 
ignored  or  marginalized  how  the  expansion  -  be  it  socio-institutional,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  political  -  was  the  product  of  cooperation  between  European  and 
non-European  individuals.  Developing  an  approach  to  study  this  is  the  task  of 
the  present  chapter. 

Towards  this  end,  the  first  section  begins  by  rectifying  the  aforementioned 
issues  related  to  geographical  scope  and  periodization,  and  in  doing  so,  out¬ 
lines  the  empirical  scope  of  the  book.  More  specifically,  after  arguing  that  a 
focus  on  West-Central  Africa  will  bring  an  abundance  of  new  material  into 
international  relations,  world  history  and  periodization  scholarship  serve  to 
justify  the  argument  that  the  present  periodization  scheme  needs  to  be  set  up 
to  initially  build  an  understanding  of  indigenous  West-Central  Africa,  and 
from  there,  the  shifts  in  West-Central  African  and  European  interaction. 
After  establishing  this  as  the  empirical  scope,  the  second  and  third  sections 
proceed  to  a  more  theoretieal  discussion.  So,  the  second  section  draws  upon  a 
range  of  sociological  scholarship  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by  world  society, 
after  which  a  descriptive  typology  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  how 
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world-society  level  interaction  influenced  the  expansion  of  international 
society.  The  third  section  brings  this  typology  into  the  system/society  approach, 
and  thus  completes  the  study’s  theoretical  framework.  Finally,  the  fourth 
section  concludes  by  summarizing  the  strategy  of  the  book  going  forward. 

Sharpening  the  empirical  scope 

Any  scholar  endeavoring  to  study  the  expansion  of  international  society  as  an 
interactive  process  that  took  place  over  the  longue  duree  will  be  met  with 
criticism  from  a  multitude  of  angles;  indeed,  the  very  nature  of  such  a  task 
necessitates  the  prioritization  of  particular  facets  of  world  history  over  other 
equally  relevant  facets  with  which  other  scholars  may  be  concerned.  Yet  this  is  not 
to  say  that  these  large-scale  narratives  are  of  little  value,  as  they  are  undeni¬ 
ably  the  best  means  by  which  to  uncover  long-term  change,  a  type  of  change  which 
highly  period-specific  and  localized  studies  have  difliculty  comprehending  or 
grasping.  In  recognizing  this,  discussion  now  shifts  to  sharpening  the  empiri¬ 
cal  scope  of  the  present  study,  namely  by  providing  solutions  to  the  issues  of 
geographical  scope  and  periodization  that  were  identified  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  first  task,  then,  is  to  take  the  focus  away  from  a  European  core 
and  bring  a  non-European  region  to  the  forefront.  From  there,  a  period¬ 
ization  scheme  needs  to  be  developed  which  not  only  highlights  the  key  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  expansion  of  international  society  from  a  non-European  point  of 
view,  but  which  is  also  attentive  to  different  types  of  European  and  non-European 
interaction  in  the  chosen  region  over  the  selected  period. 

West-Central  Africa  following  the  Bantu  expansions 

Generally  speaking,  when  historical  analysis  privileges  the  global  there  is 
always  an  associated  risk  of  neglecting  regional  dynamics  (Calvin  2010:  625). 
Indeed,  while  Bull,  Watson,  and  Wallerstein  privileged  a  discussion  of  the 
global  implications  of  European  expansion,  largely  lost  were  insights  into 
how  different  non-European  regions  shaped  and  contributed  to  this  process. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  these  regional  dynamics  have  been  ignored,  as  the 
English  School  addendums  do  provide  some  insights,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
there  is  a  need  to  broaden  understanding  of  these  dynamics  by  bringing  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  into  the  fold.  Thus  the  first  empirical  step  towards  developing  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  to  select  a 
non-European  region  that  will  make  up  the  geographical  core  of  the  present 
study  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  way  Europe  was  the  core  of  other  studies  of 
the  expansion  (i.e.  in  socio-institutional,  economic  and  political  terms).  The 
choice  is  sub-Saharan  Africa,  or  more  specifically,  West-Central  Africa. ' 

Why  Africa?  It  is  a  fair  question  with  numerous  responses.  The  neglect  of 
Africa  within  international  relations  scholarship  -  and  principally  within  the 
discipline’s  current  trends  -  is  remarkable.  Growing  interest  in  both  the  his¬ 
tory  of  international  politics  and  non- Western  international  relations  has  not 
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yielded  any  substantial  insights  into  the  African  dynamics  in  this  respect,  with 
the  bulk  of  research  in  this  vein  geared  towards  the  “rising”  Asia  (e.g.  Abu- 
Lughod  1989;  and  Buzan  2010;  Hobson  2004).  This  neglect  could  perhaps  be 
blamed  on  the  difficulties  associated  with  studying  African  history.  Colonial 
claims  that  Africa  has  “no  history”  given  the  lack  of  written  records  seem  to 
pervade  today  (Phillips  2005:  39),  and  this  problem  is  perpetually  exacerbated 
by  the  comparative  abundance  of  obviously  biased  contemporary  European 
accounts  (Falola  2005:  266;  Thornton  2005:  255).  Or  perhaps  this  neglect 
could  be  blamed  on  the  tremendous  differences  between  indigenous  Africa 
and  indigenous  Europe.  Some  twenty-five  European  terms  have  been  used  to 
describe  African  political  organizations  (Warner  2001:  70),  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  “supernatural”  aspects  of  Africa’s  socio-institutional,  economic 
and  political  dynamics  have  continuously  puzzled  Europeans  (Eortes  and 
Evans-Pritchard  1940:  19).  These  difficulties  in  studying  African  history  are 
very  real,  but  so  too  is  the  fact  that  Africa’s  indigenous  socio-institutional, 
economic  and  political  dynamics  came  to  be  absolutely  central  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  society.  Yet  there  still  appears  to  be  a  pervasive  idea  that 
sub-Saharan  Africa  only  exists  “at  the  outer  limits  of  the  planet  which  we 
inhabit”  (Bayart  2000:  217),  and  this  could  not  be  more  false.^ 

With  the  geographical  core  of  this  study  being  West-Central  Africa,  the 
task  now  turns  to  developing  a  periodization  scheme.  If  the  present  study  is  to 
provide  valuable  insights  into  West-Central  Africa’s  role  in,  and  experience 
during,  the  expansion  of  international  society,  then  it  is  not  only  important  to 
engage  with  the  proper  period  over  an  adequate  length  of  time,  but  also  to 
identify  sub-periods  on  the  basis  of  what  one  is  seeking  to  understand  (Pier¬ 
son  2004:  11).  In  regards  to  the  latter,  it  was  noted  above  that  there  is  a  need 
to  demonstrate  how  the  expansion  was  the  result  of  extensive  and  diverse 
interaction  between  European  and  non-European  individuals,  while  high¬ 
lighting  the  importance  of  the  changing  normative  perceptions  amongst  the 
interacting  parties;  thus  the  present  periodization  scheme  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  accordance  with  this  focus.  In  seeking  to  understand  such  interaction. 
Turner  usefully  warns  of  the  dangers  associated  with  collapsing  “discrete 
processes  into  one  grand  scheme,  with  the  result  that  the  full  complexity  of 
social  interaction  is  not  adequately  conceptualized”  (Turner  1988:  viii).  To 
avoid  this,  Bentley’s  suggestion  -  that  a  scheme  be  divided  in  accordance  with 
coherent  and  distinct  periods  of  interaction  (Bentley  1996:  749)  -  is  useful. 
Thus  a  periodization  scheme  needs  to  be  built  around  what  brought  new  types 
of  Afro-European  interaction  to  begin,  and  what  brought  these  phases  of 
interaction  to  an  end  (Maiming  1996:  781). 

To  begin,  details  of  West-Central  Africa  before  the  years  of  large-scale 
European  contact  is  a  logical  starting  point;  it  was  noted  above,  remember, 
that  research  into  non-European  regional  dynamics  is  particularly  helpful. 
Towards  this  end  the  first  period  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Bantu  expansion(s), 
a  successive  series  of  “dispersals”  which  spread  the  Bantu  language  from  a 
West  African  core  southwards  into  Central  Africa  (Vansina  1995:  190-191). 
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While  the  dates  and  even  the  nature  of  this  expansion  are  contested  given  the 
lack  of  documentary  evidence,^  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  definitive  feature  of 
early  West-Central  African  history  up  through  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  point  the  expansion  reached  the  Zambezi  basin.  Thus  the  present 
scheme’s  first  period  has  an  approximate  beginning  of  1300.  The  period  runs 
through  1434,  as  it  was  during  this  year  when  a  relatively  obscure  Portuguese 
explorer  -  Gil  Eannes  -  rounded  Cape  Bojador  and  opened  up  West-Central 
Africa  to  subsequent  explorers  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator’s  house. 
Research  into  the  period  between  1300  and  1434  will  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  socio-institutional,  economic  and  political  dynamics  of  West-Central 
Africa  before  the  years  of  large-scale  European  and  African  interaction. 

The  second  period  conunences  study  of  large-scale  West-Central  African 
and  European  interaction.  The  importance  of  1434  in  this  respect  -  or  at  least 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  it  -  is  widely  recognized;  remember  Waller- 
stein’s  first  major  period  begins  in  1450  (Wallerstein  1974:  67),  and  con¬ 
temporary  scholars  concerned  with  the  Atlantic  World  pick  the  same  date  (e.g. 
Ealola  and  Roberts  2008).  While  attaching  centrality  to  this  date  may  right¬ 
fully  be  criticized  as  Euro-centric,  particularly  if  it  is  applied  in  a  global  sense 
(Buzan  and  Little  2009:  459),  the  date  is  unavoidable  in  the  present  context 
given  that  it  marks  the  origin  of  large-scale  West-Central  African  and  Eur¬ 
opean  interaction.  Eor  these  two  regions  Eannes’  voyage  was  to  commence  an 
expansion  process  that  gradually  brought  the  two  previously  disassociated 
regions  together  into  an  international  society  based  upon  common  economic, 
socio-institutional  and  political  arrangements.  This  entire  process  involved  a 
number  of  distinct  phases,  and  the  task  here  is  to  demarcate  between  these 
different  phases  of  West-Central  African  and  European  interaction  during 
this  wider  period  (Bentley  1996:  749;  Manning  1996:  781). 

In  this  respect  economic  ties  dictated  the  initial  phase  of  interaction  from 
1434,  with  normative  perceptions  being  mutually  based  upon  economic  part¬ 
nerships  and  the  possibilities  of  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade.  The  centrality  of  the  slave  trade  during  this  phase  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  plausible  end  point  would  be  1807,  when  the  slave  trade  was 
declared  illegal  by  Great  Britain.  This  would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  slave  trade’s  history  in  the  African  context,  however  (Sherwood 
2007:  111-142).  West-Central  Africa’s  indigenous  slave  trade  -  and  European 
involvement  in  it  -  actually  persisted  into  the  early  twentieth  century,  and  it 
was  this  persistence  that  brought  about  a  new  phase  of  Afro-European 
interaction.  And  while  this  new  type  of  interaction  began  to  dominate  Afro- 
European  interaction  from  the  1840s,  in  transitioning  between  these  phases  of 
interaction,  the  present  strategy  is  to  employ  overlapping  periods.  Thus  study 
of  the  second  phase  begins  in  1775,  as  this  allows  for  better  background 
knowledge  of  how  a  more  socio-institutional  interaction  began  emerging  from 
this  time.  More  specifically,  from  1775  the  sentiments  associated  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  principles  of  civilization  began  to  dictate  interaction  as  nor¬ 
mative  perceptions  began  to  change;  Europeans  perceived  Africans  to  be  part 
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of  a  “primitive’  and  “unenlightened”  society  that  could  be  saved  with  the 
application  of  Europe’s  “civilized”  socio-institutional  practices,"^  while  many 
Africans  -  though  not  all  -  were  keen  to  engage  with  and  apply  these  socio- 
institutional  practices  to  their  societies,  if  only  for  the  benehts  they  might 
offer.  ^  In  contrast  to  the  previous  economic  phase,  the  socio-institutional 
phase  was  remarkably  brief,  trailing  off  in  1875  when  another  signihcant  shift 
in  Afro-European  interaction  was  underway.  This  new  phase  was  character¬ 
ized  by  political-coercive  interaction,  as,  by  1859,  many  Europeans  began  to 
perceive  Africans  as  racially  inferior  and  saw  West-Central  Africa  as  a  place 
where  European  superiority  could  be  demonstrated,  this  in  accordance  with  a 
newly  emergent  radical  nationalism  and  Social  Darwinism.  Consequently  by 
1875  Europeans  were  actively  signing  political  agreements  with  African  rulers 
and  elites,  who,  for  their  part,  saw  alliances  with  Europeans  as  a  means  to 
provide  protection  for  their  states  and  facilitate  their  political  ambitions.  This 
hnal  political-coercive  phase  ran  until  1900,  at  which  point  most  of  these 
alliances  deteriorated  into  formal  colonial  control  and  the  European  political 
system  began  to  take  root  in  West-Central  Africa.® 


The  empirical  focus  and  its  implications 

There  are  two  issues  in  the  above  discussion  that  the  astute  reader  may  have 
noticed;  hrstly  the  periodization  scheme  is  uneven  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
years  covered  during  each  phase,  and  secondly  the  shifts  in  these  phases  are 
marked  primarily  by  the  arrival  of  new  European  actors  and  the  response  this 
arrival  provoked  in  West-Central  Africans.  Regarding  the  hrst  issue,  it  may 
indeed  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  that,  despite  following  the  methodological 
suggestions  of  Bentley  (1996),  Manning  (1996),  Pierson  (2004)  and  others,  an 
uneven  scheme  should  result.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  is  that  interaction 
from  1434  through  roughly  1800  was  tremendously  slow  to  develop;  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  was  time-consuming,  and  the  European  fear  of  disease  pre¬ 
vented  comprehensive  interaction  from  reaching  beyond  the  immediate 
coastal  areas  of  West-Central  Africa.  Consequently  it  was  centuries  before 
interaction  began  to  resemble  anything  systematic,^  let  alone  change  and 
develop.  Yet  with  the  technological  and  medical  advances  of  the  nineteenth 
century  these  obstacles  were  more-or-less  overcome,  meaning  that  changes  in 
European  and  African  interaction  began  to  accelerate.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  an  uneven  periodization  scheme  is  employed  here.  For  the  present  pur¬ 
poses  what  is  important  is  not  so  much  how  evenly  the  years  are  distributed, 
but  rather  being  sure  that  these  phases  correlate  with  shifts  in  the  nature  of 
interaction  during  the  expansion  of  international  society,  and  that  equal 
empirical  attention  is  given  to  each.  Within  the  second  issue  rests  what  could 
be  called  the  inevitable  paradox  that  arises  when  studying  the  expansion  of 
international  society  as  an  interactive  process  from  a  non-European  perspec¬ 
tive.  Regardless  of  what  is  taken  as  the  geographical  core,  it  was  European 
actors  who  physically  arrived  in  these  regions  from  the  fifteenth  century 
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onwards.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  expansion  of  international 
society  equates  to  a  European  expansion  as  Bull  and  Watson  conceived  it; 
after  the  physical  arrival  of  Europeans  in  West-Central  Africa,  the  receiving 
parties  generally  shaped,  at  times  dictated,  how  interaction  took  place. 

The  outlined  geographical  scope  and  periodization  scheme  will  take  strides 
away  from  Euro-centrism.  Here,  West-Central  Africa  and  its  distinct  history  is  put 
at  the  core,  enabling  an  understanding  of  how  the  socio-institutional,  economic 
and  political  characteristics  of  the  region  played  a  central  role  in  shaping  the 
expansion  of  international  society.  Moreover,  a  periodization  scheme  has  been  built 
in  accordance  with  the  shifts  in  interaction  between  Africans  and  Europeans.  Such 
a  focus  is  helpful:  it  gets  away  from  the  idea  that  the  expansion  of  international 
society  was  driven  solely  by  Europeans  by  raising  the  agency  of  West-Central 
Africans,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  expansion  was  the  result  of  extensive  and 
diverse  interaction.  Moreover,  it  highlights  how  the  common  interests,  values, 
norms  and  ideologies  brought  individuals  together,  and  how  interaction  shifted  in 
accordance  with  the  changing  normative  perceptions  of  the  parties  involved. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  decisions,  below  Table  3.1  summarizes  the 
empirical  focus  of  the  book;  including  the  cases  in  question,  the  types  of  African 
and  European  interaction,  and  the  normative  perceptions  that  characterized 
each  period. 

In  many  ways  this  empirical  focus  departs  from  the  traditional  concerns  of 
international  relations  scholars.  That  is,  firstly  the  present  periodization  scheme 
focuses  in  part  on  what  may  be  termed  the  early  years  of  the  expansion,  whereas 
much  of  international  relations  scholarship  is  concerned  with  the  post- Westphalian 
period  (i.e.  1648  onwards).  Secondly,  the  explicit  concern  here  is  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  individuals  -  those  who  traded  in  slaves,  those  who  sought  to 
engage  with  Christianity  and  “civilization”,  and  those  who  wanted  to  link 
Europe  and  Africa  politically  -  and  the  formation  of  non-state  societies  along 
these  lines,  whereas  international  relations  is  typically  concerned  with  sovereign 
state  relations.  Yet  as  argued  earlier,  during  this  early  period  the  expansion  had 
very  little  to  do  with  state  interaction,  and  thus  it  follows  that  a  “deeper” 
theoretical  approach  needs  to  be  developed  which  raises  the  significance  of 
individual  interaction  and  the  emergence  of  non-state  societies. 

Supplementing  the  existing  theoretical  approach 

Remembering  that  studies  have  ignored  or  marginalized  how  the  expansion  of 
international  society  was  shaped  by  increasing  cooperation  and  interaction 
between  European  and  non-European  individuals  in  socio-institutional,  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  terms,  and  having  explained  that  the  present  empirical 
scope  prioritizes  just  such  dynamics  in  the  context  of  West-Central  African 
and  European  interaction,  it  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  how  a  deeper  theo¬ 
retical  understanding  of  this  process  may  be  developed.  Doing  so  begins  with 
an  engagement  with  world-society  scholarship  which,  remember,  was  noted 
above  as  the  neglected  aspect  of  Bull  and  Watson’s  framework  and  the 
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English  School  in  general.  Indeed,  in  considering  world  society,  scholars  have 
explicitly  given  attention  to  theorizing  the  non-state  elements  of  international 
politics  in  various  ways.  Yet  given  the  array  of  meanings  attached  to  world 
society,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  extensive  empirical  exploration  of  the  term, 
engagement  with  the  concept  is  not  a  straightforward  one.  Thus  the  hrst  step 
of  this  section  is  to  clarify  how  world  society  is  understood  in  the  present 
context.  From  there,  through  a  discussion  of  pertinent  scholarship  from  both 
classical  and  contemporary  sociology  as  well  as  international  relations,  a 
descriptive  typology  is  established  to  apply  to  the  aforementioned  cases. 


Clarifying  world  society 

Outside  international  relations  the  concept  of  world  society  belongs  to  the 
Stanford  School,  particularly  the  work  of  John  W.  Meyer.  Given  the  body  of  work 
considering  the  Stanford  School’s  potential  signihcance  for  the  study  of 
international  politics  -  Finnemore  rightly  pointed  out  some  fifteen  years  ago 
that  Meyer’s  work  potentially  provides  revolutionary  insights  for  the  study  of 
norms  (Finnemore  1996:  326),  and  there  have  been  several  other  links  high¬ 
lighted  recently^  -  the  intention  here  is  not  to  repeat  these  possible  resonances. 
Instead,  the  aim  is  to  examine  the  possible  merits  of  the  Stanford  School  for 
studying  the  “deeper”  aspects  of  the  expansion  of  international  society. 

In  a  fashion  somewhat  similar  to  Bull  and  Watson’s  idea  of  a  imiversal  interna¬ 
tional  society,  the  Stanford  School’s  point  of  origin  is  to  take  the  entire  world 
as  a  single  society  (Meyer  2009:  2).  But  rather  than  being  a  state-based  society, 
the  world  society  is  a  holistic  one  consisting  of  three  sets  of  actors:  individuals, 
non-state  organizations  and  nation  states.®  This  world  society,  Meyer  stresses,  is 
remarkable  given  the  presence  of  a  globalized  world  culture,  which  exists  out¬ 
side  these  sets  of  actors  and  is  essentially  the  product  of  a  western  history  that 
has  witnessed  the  devolution  of  legitimate  agency  from  God  to  these  other 
actors  (Meyer  2009:  36-63).'°  This  means  that  in  today’s  global  environment, 
individuals,  non-state  organizations  and  nation  states  are  tied  to  the  principles 
of  this  evolving  world  culture  (Meyer  and  Jepperson  2000:  104).  Thus  the  Stanford 
School  defends  a  phenomenological  notion  of  actorhood  by  emphasizing  that 
the  individual,  non-state  organizations  and  states  are  not  hxed  prior  entities, 
but  rather  entities  constructed  by  this  universal  world  culture  (Meyer  2009:  42). 
In  essence,  individuals  and  “organizations  are  deeply  interdependent  with,  and 
constructed  in,  social  and  cultural  environments”  (Meyer,  Drori  and  Hwang  2006: 
28).  This  reahty,  Meyer  argues,  has  either  been  ignored  or  dismissed  entirely 
within  classical  sociology,  where  to  “assume  that  actors  and  groups  act  as 
agents  of  society  as  a  whole  is  unthinkable”  (Meyer  1981:  893). 

While  acknowledging  the  potential  of  the  Stanford  School  to  inform  inter¬ 
national  relations  as  a  discipline,"  the  theory  appears  unsuitable  for  the  study 
of  African  and  European  interaction  up  through  1900  as  framed  here.  Scholars 
associated  with  the  Stanford  School  would  most  likely  agree  with  this  assess¬ 
ment,  given  their  concern  with  post-enlightenment  world  society  and 
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contemporary  globalization  (Meyer,  Drori  and  Hwang  2006:  39).  Yet  the 
reasons  for  this  inapplicability  are  worth  reflection,  as  they  help  clarify  the 
point  of  origin  for  the  theoretical  argument  that  is  developed  below.  With  the 
early  years  of  expansion  of  international  society,  one  is  dealing  with  a  pre- 
universal  period;  that  is,  a  pre-world-society  period  in  the  Stanford  School 
sense,  or  a  pre-universal  international  society  period  in  the  English  school 
sense.  In  other  words,  Africa  and  Europe  remained  quite  distinct  culturally, 
socio-institutionally  and  politically  (though  less  so  economically)  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  for  no  reason  other  than  the  European  susceptibility  to 
malaria,  which  prevented  extensive  contact.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
culturally  universal  world  society,  or  a  universal  international  society  of 
states,  was  in  existence  during  these  years.  Instead  there  was  an  explicit  lack 
of  universality,  meaning  that  it  was  a  time  wherein  African  and  European  indi¬ 
viduals  were  actually  building  understanding  amongst  each  other  as  they  came 
to  form  different  non-state  societies.  This  is  not  to  refute  that  these  individuals 
were  acting  in  accordance  with  their  respective  regional  cultures,  or  socio- 
institutional,  political  and  economic  structures,  but  it  is  to  say  that  the 
dominant  feature  of  this  early  period  was  the  various  compromises  involved 
in  the  coming  together  of  Africans  and  Europeans.  In  this  sense  a  Stanford 
School  approach  that  highlights  universal  cultural  constraints  on  individuals 
and  the  formation  of  non-state  societies  does  not  fit  this  period.  Instead,  there 
is  a  need  to  develop  an  approach  that  can  grasp  this  period’s  dominant  feature, 
namely  the  construction  of  understanding  amongst  Africans  and  Europeans 
as  they  came  to  interact  and  form  different  non-state  societies. 

Given  this  lack  of  universality  and  the  heightened  importance  of  indivi¬ 
duals  from  Africa  and  Europe  coming  together,  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
analytical  need  to  understand  the  non-state  world  as  distinct  from  any  type  of 
holistic  or  universal  idea.  Towards  this  end,  the  English  School’s  conception 
of  world  society  merits  attention.  While  it  was  noted  above  that  Bull’s  notion 
of  world  society  potentially  raises  the  significance  of  the  common  interests, 
values,  norms  and  ideologies  which  bring  individuals  together  outside  the 
international  society  of  states  (Bull  1977:  269),  more  recently  Buzan’s  theore¬ 
tical  work  (Buzan  2004:  27-89),  as  well  as  Clark’s  empirical  work  (Clark 
2007:  32-174),  have  enhanced  these  insights. 

Buzan’s  work  has  very  much  led  the  charge  in  clarifying  how  the  English 
school’s  notion  of  world  society  can  become  a  more  concrete  tool  for  analysis, 
and  his  work  is  the  most  comprehensive  English  School  attempt  to  enhance 
understanding  of  the  place  of  individuals  and  non-state  societies  within  the 
wider  structure  of  international  politics.  In  the  first  instance,  Buzan  argues 
that  the  state/non-state  divide  is  absolutely  central;  he  writes  “the  first,  and  in 
many  ways  most  important,  step  in  bringing  the  concept  of  world  society  into 
focus,  is  to  establish  the  desirability,  and  the  necessity,  of  making  a  sharp 
separation  between  state  and  international  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  non¬ 
state  and  world  society  on  the  other”  (Buzan  2004:  91).*^  Clark’s  work  follows  suit, 
introducing  world  society  as  “the  realm  of  the  individual,  of  the  non-official 
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group  or  movement,  and  of  the  transnational  network  of  nongovernmental 
agents”  (Clark  2007:  6).  And  such  analytical  distinction  between  the  interna¬ 
tional  society  of  states  and  the  non-state  world  society  is  becoming  more 
commonplace  within  the  English  School:  it  is  suggested  by  Buzan  and  Little  - 
who  note  that  “in  an  international  society,  the  dominant  units  are  states,  but 
in  a  world  society  they  are  individuals”  (Buzan  and  Little  2000:  46)  -  as  well 
as  by  Dunne  (2005:  164),  Little  (2009:  84)  and  Ralph  (2007)/^  Indeed,  there 
are  clear  analytical  merits  of  a  state/non-state  divide  for  the  present  purposes 
and  for  English  School  theory  in  general.  Most  beneficial  is  that  it  provides 
for  an  approach  which  can  widen  insights  into  how  the  phases  of  interaction 
between  African  and  European  individuals  gradually  shaped  the  expansion  of 
international  society  as  time  passed. 

Although  the  suggestion  that  world  society  be  imderstood  as  the  non-state 
aspects  of  international  pohtics  that  are  analytically  distinct  from  an  interna¬ 
tional  society  of  states  provides  some  initial  clarity,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  defi¬ 
nition  remains  relatively  loose.  Indeed  if  one  seeks  to  study  how  the  formation  of 
non-state  societies  in  world  society  dictated  the  early  years  of  the  expansion  of 
international  society,  then  surely  it  is  necessary  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
possible  nature  of  such  groups  and  the  individual  interaction  within  them. 


Establishing  a  non-state  typology 

Towards  this  end  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  descriptive  typology  (Elman 
2005:  296-297),  one  which  can  define  and  describe  individual  interaction  as 
well  as  the  type  of  groups  which  Africans  and  Europeans  came  to  form  outside 
the  international  society  of  states  and  inside  world  society.  This  approach  will 
ultimately  enable  a  more  specific  study  of  the  non-state  world  within  the  broad 
context  of  African  and  European  interaction  throughout  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  society.  Such  an  exercise  benefits  from  an  engagement  with  classical 
sociology,'^  which,  perhaps  ironically,  is  the  very  branch  of  thought  that 
Meyer  has  distinguished  the  Sanford  School  from.  However,  classical  sociology 
proves  quite  enlightening  for  the  present  purposes,  particularly  the  work  of  Max 
Weber  and  Georg  Simmel  who  provide  useful  ideal  types  that  enhance  under¬ 
standing  of  the  formation  and  characteristics  of  different  non-state  societies.^® 
The  general  strategy  in  classical  sociology  is  to  highlight  how  similarities  in 
motivation  and  meaning  may  lead  individuals  to  form  societies  which  then 
act  in  unison  towards  a  particular!  end  (Turner  1988:  22-69).  Simmel  sum¬ 
marizes  this  idea  remarkably  well,  noting,  “human  interaction  is  usually 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  ideational  worlds  of  men  have  certain  elements  in 
common,  that  objective  intellectual  contents  constitute  the  material  which  is 
transformed  into  subjective  life  by  means  of  men’s  social  relations”  (Simmel 
1950:  315).  Within  this  context  Weber  initially  highlights  the  centrality  of 
social  action  (Herva  1988:  151;  Tucker  1965:  158),  or,  the  meaning  an  individual 
attaches  to  his  or  her  action  while  taking  the  behavior  of  other  individuals 
into  account  (Weber  1978:  4).  More  specifically,  Weber  identifies  four  types  of 
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social  action,  including  instrumental  rationality  (Zweckrational),  value- 
rational  action  (Wertrational),  affectual  and  traditional  (Weber  1978:  24-25). 
While  Weber  leaves  the  affectual  and  traditional  types  relatively  underdeveloped  - 
the  former  on  the  grounds  that  it  refers  purely  to  uncontrolled  emotional  responses 
(e.g.  revenge),  the  latter  because  it  refers  to  the  bulk  of  everyday  activity  (e.g. 
habits)  -  instrumental  rationality  and  value-rational  action  come  to  take  on 
significant  importance  (Mucha  2006:  119-142).  Weber’s  definitions  of  these 
two  types  of  social  action  are  worth  quoting  at  length,  firstly: 

Action  is  instrumentally  rational  when  the  end,  the  means  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  results  are  all  rationally  taken  into  account  and  weighed.  This 
involves  rational  consideration  of  alternative  means  to  the  end,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  end  to  the  secondary  consequences,  and  finally  of  the  relative 
importance  of  different  possible  ends. 

(Weber  1978:  26) 

Thus  instrumental  rationality  relates  to  motivation  geared  towards  a 
rationally  pursued  interest.  Value-rational  action,  by  contrast,  describes 
instances  wherein  an  individual  is  motivated  by  ethical  values.  Weber  writes: 

Examples  of  pure  value-rational  action  would  be  the  actions  of  persons 
who,  regardless  of  possible  cost  to  themselves,  act  to  put  into  practice 
their  convictions  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  required  by  duty,  honor, 
the  pursuit  of  beauty,  a  religious  call,  personal  loyalty,  or  the  importance 
of  some  “cause”  no  matter  in  what  it  consists. 

(Weber  1978:  25) 

These  ideal  types  of  social  action  not  only  have  a  strong  and  long-established 
tradition  in  philosophical  thought,'^  but  also  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  subsequent  scholarship  across  disciplines.  The  significance  of  these  types 
for  the  present  purposes  will  be  discussed  further  below,  as  at  present,  it  is  worth 
continuing  with  Weber’s  train  of  thought  as  he  comes  to  use  these  ideal  types  to 
explain  the  emergence  of  two  different  ideal  type  societies. 

So,  Weber  proceeds  to  discuss  social  relationships,  or  a  relationship 
between  individuals  that  exists  insofar  as  it  will  provide  a  meaningful  course 
by  which  to  fulfill  one  type  of  social  action  as  described  above.  Weber  devel¬ 
ops  two  different  ideal  type  societies  (Weber  1978:  40^3),  namely,  associative 
(Vergesellschaftung)  and  communal  (Vergemeinschaftung).  Firstly,  a  society 
may  be  said  to  be  associative  “insofar  as  the  orientation  of  social  action 
within  it  rests  on  a  rationally  motivated  adjustment  of  interests”  (Weber  1978: 
40^1).  This  type,  Becker  (1974:  1067),  Parsons  (1949:  655)  and  more  recently 
Fortes  (2010:  14)  argue,  is  often  the  product  of  instrumental  rationality  and 
applies  to  economic-based  societies.  Secondly,  a  society  may  be  called  com¬ 
munal  “so  far  as  the  orientation  of  the  social  action  is  based  on  a  subjective 
feeling  of  the  parties  that  they  belong  together”  (Weber  1978:  40);  this  type. 
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Weber  argues,  is  often  the  product  of  value-rational  action  and  most  applicable 
to  religious  brotherhoods  and  the  family. 

Beyond  Weber’s  two  ideal  types,  Simmel’s  work  on  the  sociology  of  com¬ 
petition  and  conflict  offer  insights  into  a  third.  In  contrast  to  Weber,  he  posits 
that  indirect  fighting  is  an  essential  part  of  any  society,  and  therefore  that 
societies  range  significantly  in  cohesion  because  the  “we-feeling”  or  compro¬ 
mise  present  in  communal  or  associative  type  societies  is  not  always  present. 
Simmel  thus  develops  the  notion  of  competition,  which  is  characterized  by 
“parallel  efforts”  (Smelser  and  Swedberg  2005:  11),  “the  mutual  awareness  of 
the  opponent’s  performance”  (Simmel  2008:  950),  and  infighting  that  “con¬ 
sists  in  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  each  competitor  strives  toward  the 
finish  line  without  devoting  energy  to  his  adversary”  (Simmel  2008:  959). 
Interestingly  though,  Simmel  sees  this  type  of  competition  amongst  individuals 
as  constituting  a  society,  given  that: 

competition  compels  the  wooer  who  has  a  co-wooer,  and  often  in  this  way 
alone  comes  to  be  a  wooer  properly  speaking,  to  go  out  to  the  wooed, 
come  close  to  him,  establish  ties  with  him,  find  his  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  adjust  to  them. 

(Simmel  1955:  61) 

In  this  sense,  a  competitive-type  society  is  made  up  of  individuals  who  fight 
indirectly  while  working  towards  the  same  goal,  and  in  doing  so,  they  seek  to 
outperform  and  gain  an  advantage  over  their  competitors.  In  addition,  and 
perhaps  paradoxically,  such  competition  has  the  effect  of  drawing  individuals 
together  into  a  society,  as  they  build  social  relationships  in  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  their  quest  for  the  specific  aim  that  they  share  with  other  competitors. 

Going  forward  then,  world  society  is  taken  to  encompass  the  entire  non¬ 
state  world  of  individuals;  yet  given  its  enormity,  study  of  the  non-state  here  will 
focus  on  communal,  associative  and  competitive  ideal  type  societies  that 
develop  out  of  instrumental  rationality,  value  rational  action  or  competition, 
respectively.  Figure  3.1  illustrates  the  three  ideal  type  societies  of  concern  here: 
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Figure  3.1  Three  non-state  societies  in  world  society  -  a  descriptive  typology 
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What  Figure  3.1  does  is  disaggregate  the  very  broad  world  society  into 
three  different  ideal  type  societies  in  accordance  with  specific  types  of 
social  relationships  amongst  individuals.  While  these  three  types  of  groups 
are  broadly  applicable  to  the  study  of  international  politics,  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  types  of  non-state 
societies  that  form  in  world  society,  nor  of  why  they  do  so.  Yet  following 
Jackson  (2011:  37),  such  a  typology  is  useful  in  dealing  with  the  non-state 
world;  it  will  increase  analytical  leverage  in  the  quest  to  shed  novel  light  on 
how  the  interaction  amongst  individuals  and  the  formation  of  different  non¬ 
state  societies  influenced  the  expansion  of  international  society.  Indeed  in  the 
present  context,  this  descriptive  typology  facilitates  explanation  of  the  types 
of  societies  that  formed,  and  had  a  direct  influence  upon,  different  phases  of 
the  expansion  of  international  society.  How  these  ideal  types  relate  to  the 
empirical  focus  of  the  project  is  elaborated  upon  significantly  in  subsequent 
chapters,  but  it  is  worthwhile  to  at  least  introduce  the  main  idea  here.  After 
1434,  much  of  European  and  African  interaction  took  the  form  of  an  asso¬ 
ciative-type  society  based  upon  shared  calculated  economic  interests,  specifi¬ 
cally  through  the  emergence  of  non-state  activity  tied  to  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade.  By  contrast  the  following  period  produced  a  communal-type 
society,  with  Africans  and  Europeans  both  members  of  a  religious-type 
brotherhood  who  took  up  the  cause  of  bringing  Africa  in  line  with  European 
socio-institutional  practices.  The  final  period  saw  the  emergence  of  a  compe¬ 
titive-type  society,  wherein  interaction  was  dictated  by  indirect  fighting 
amongst  Europeans  and  Europeans  and  Africans  and  Africans,  as  both  par¬ 
ties  sought  advantages  through  the  establishment  of  political  and  military 
alliances. 

Before  going  forward  with  this  argument,  a  few  words  of  caution  are  advi¬ 
sable  in  regards  to  the  dangers  of  reification.  In  noting  that  reification  is  a 
potential  pitfall  whenever  ideal  types  are  used,  Elman  observes  that  the 
issue  is  identifiable  when  “the  labels  given  to  a  typology’s  categories  dis¬ 
place  the  underlying  theory  from  which  the  typology  was  derived”  (Elman 
2005:  314).  Thus  in  the  present  context  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that 
there  are  not  any  attributes  being  assigned  to  world  society,  nor  to  the  asso¬ 
ciative,  communal  or  competitive  type  non-state  societies.  These  ideal  types 
are  used  to  refer  to  the  interaction  amongst  individuals  and  the  social 
relationships  they  came  to  form  outside  the  society  of  states;  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  ultimate  task  here  is  to  understand  how  such  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  influenced  the  expansion  of  international  society.  Similar  words 
of  caution  apply  to  international  system  and  international  society,  which, 
rather  than  having  attributes,  refer  to  different  degrees  of  state  connectivity 
during  the  expansion  -  but  more  on  this  below.  Having  established  this, 
the  question  that  remains  is  how  the  formation  of  these  non-state  societies 
and  their  activity  came  to  impact  upon  the  expansion  of  international 
society. 
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Employing  a  world  society/international  system/international 
society  approach 

Inquiring  into  how  non-state  societies  came  to  influence  the  early  years  of  the 
expansion  of  international  society  necessitates  contemplation  of  how  interac¬ 
tions  in  world  society  came  to  influence  the  relationships  that  developed 
amongst  European  and  African  states  over  this  period.  Such  an  inquiry  aims  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  connection  between  the  developments  in  the 
non-state  world  and  the  growing  intercoimectedness  between  African  and 
European  states  during  the  expansion  of  international  society.  Here  contemplation 
of  this  relationship  begins  by  revisiting  the  idea  of  a  transition  from  an  inter¬ 
national  system  to  an  international  society.  Revisiting  the  distinction  not  only 
serves  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  international  system  and  international  society 
in  the  present  context,  but  will  also  allow  the  above  discussion  of  non-state 
societies  to  be  brought  into  this  distinction  later  on. 


The  system/society  approach  revisited 

Above  it  was  concluded  that  Bull  and  Watson  employed  the  terms  international 
system  and  international  society  as  distinct  descriptive  typologies  that  served 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  state-based  international  relations.  While  this  con¬ 
ceptualization  is  followed  here,  it  is  prudent  to  provide  some  further  clariflcation 
of  the  system/society  approach  as  it  is  employed  in  the  case  studies  below. 

Regarding  the  international  system  firstly,  contemporary  scholars  have 
dedicated  a  disproportionate  amount  of  effort  to  discussing  the  nature  of  state 
relations  in  an  international  society,  meaning  that  what  is  meant  by  state  relations 
in  an  international  system  remains  relatively  underdeveloped  (Dunne  2005). 
Nonetheless  there  are  clues,  even  if  only  that  an  international  system  is  less 
ordered  than  an  international  society.  In  this  sense,  state  relations  that  may  be 
considered  under  the  international  system  typology  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Waltzian  idea  that  “international  politics  is  the  realm  of  power,  of 
struggle  and  accommodation”  (Waltz  1979:  113).  Thus  for  Bull,  systemic 
relations  refer  to  when  two  or  more  states  have  sufficient  contact  so  that  they 
make  strategic  poficy  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  presence  of  the  other 
state  (Bull  1977).  Additionally,  systemic  relations  may  indicate  a  complete 
lack  of  rules  and  institutions,  as,  according  to  Bull,  despite  this  policy  influ¬ 
ence,  states  in  a  system  do  not  necessarily  share  common  interests,  rules, 
values  and  institutions  (Bull  1977:  71).  What  is  more  likely  empirically,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  systemic  relations  indicate  the  existence  of  more  “elementary” 
institutions  that  create  a  basic  degree  of  order;  such  elementary  institutions 
may  include  war,  trade,  diplomatic  envoys  and  migration  (Buzan  1993:  331), 
while  more  “developed”  institutions  may  include  sovereignty,  territoriality 
and  international  law.  Both  “elementary”  and  “developed”  institutions  con¬ 
stitute  states  in  their  patterns  of  systemic  activity,  and  go  through  a  “pattern  of 
rise,  evolution,  and  decline  that  is  long  by  the  standards  of  human  lifetime” 
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(Buzan  2004:  181).  Thus  for  the  purposes  of  this  framework,  systemic  rela¬ 
tions  describe  the  interaction  amongst  diverse  types  of  independent  political 
communities  that  may  feature  a  basic  degree  of  order,  built  predominantly 
through  war  and  commerce  (Bull  1977;  14).  Note  that  such  a  definition 
highlights  the  importance  of  Tilly’s  distinction  between  the  state  and  national 
state,  as  it  does  well  to  capture  the  tremendous  diversity  of  arrangements  in 
independent  political  communities  before  the  emergence  of  the  sovereign-style 
state  as  a  universal  institution. 

In  comparison  to  the  international  system  typology,  understanding  of  what 
is  meant  by  societal  relations  amongst  states  is  well  developed.  In  an  inter¬ 
national  society  states  become  “conscious  of  certain  common  interests  and 
common  values”,  develop  a  “common  set  of  rules”,  and  see  themselves  as 
being  bound  by  these  commonalities  in  their  relationships  with  one  another 
(Bull  1977:  13).  What  is  more,  as  opposed  to  being  connected  by  “elemen¬ 
tary”  institutions,  societal  relations  amongst  states  will  feature  institutions 
which  provide  for  a  deeper  social  order;  balance  of  power,  international  law, 
diplomacy,  great  power  management  and  sovereignty  for  instance  (Bull  1977: 
101-229).'®  Critically,  states  recognize  their  interest  in  adhering  to  these 
institutional  arrangements,  and  in  honoring  agreements  and  limiting  the  use 
of  force.  Such  relations  denote  the  existence  of  a  “pluralist”  international 
society,  where  the  relations  of  states  are  ordered  despite  there  being  only  a 
basic  consensus  on  values  (Wheeler  1992:  468).^°  Thus  for  state-based  rela¬ 
tions  to  be  understood  as  societal,  relations  must  be  based  upon  mutually 
observed  rules  and  institutions  built  not  only  through  common  interest,  but 
also  through  a  basic  degree  of  common  values  (Buzan  2004:  128). 

This  understanding  of  the  system/society  approach  does  well  to  capture 
how  the  relations  between  African  and  European  states  transitioned  during 
the  expansion  of  international  society.  Specifically,  in  accordance  with  Tilly’s 
understanding  of  the  state,  and  the  relations  amongst  states  which  may  be 
labeled  under  the  international  system  typology,  one  can  certainly  date  the 
existence  of  distinct  and  separate  West-Central  African  and  European  inter¬ 
national  systems  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  periodization  scheme  (i.e. 
1300).  Chapter  4  provides  defense  of  this  claim  in  the  West-Central  African 
context,  where  the  socio-institutional,  economic  and  political  dynamics  of  this 
regional  international  system  are  discussed  at  length.  The  emergence  of  an 
Afro-European  international  system  may  be  dated  to  approximately  1600, 
nearly  200  years  after  first  contact.  The  reasons  for  this  are  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  4,  but  they  hinge  upon  the  emergence  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade  as  an  Afro-European  institution  that  provided  a  degree  of  order 
amongst  African  and  European  states.  From  there,  and  with  the  shift  in 
interaction  away  from  the  economics  of  the  slave  trade  and  towards  socio- 
institutional  practices,  shared  values  related  to  Christianity  and  “civilized” 
practices  began  to  emerge  on  a  small  scale  during  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  it  was  not  until  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  Afro-European 
treaties  gave  way  to  formal  colonization,  that  the  states  of  West-Central 
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Africa  and  Europe  came  to  constitute  a  pluralist  international  society  based 
on  the  institutions  such  as  territoriality.  Importantly  the  pluralist  interna¬ 
tional  society  that  emerged  in  1900  was  radically  unequal,  with  Europe  sitting 
atop  and  West-Central  Africa  beneath. 

Below,  Eigure  3.2  illustrates  the  claims  related  to  the  system/society 
approach  within  this  project’s  empirical  focus. 

In  essence,  this  discussion  has  very  much  followed  Bull  and  Watson’s  ori¬ 
ginal  ideas  by  placing  the  nature  of  African  and  European  state  relations 
during  the  expansion  on  a  historical  continuum,  from  none,  to  systemic,  to 
(unequal)  societal.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this  continuum  in  no  way  implies 
a  historically  deterministic  course  wherein  international  systems  will  always 
evolve  into  pluralist  international  societies;  in  fact  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  nature  of  state  relations  could  move  in  reverse.  Yet  in  the  context  of 
African  and  European  states’  historical  relations  from  1300  through  1900,  the 
evidence  suggests  the  momentum  indeed  moved  forward.  The  final  step  here 
is  to  bring  world  society  into  this  discussion,  the  argument  being  that  it  was 
the  interaction  amongst  individuals  -  in  economic,  socio-institutional  and  then 
political  terms  -  which  facilitated  this  transition  in  Afro-European  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Developing  such  an  argiunent  necessitates  discussion  as  to 
how  the  three  types  of  non-state  societies  identified  above  (see  Figure  3.1) 
impacted  upon  the  transition  in  African  and  European  state-based  relations 
during  the  early  years  of  expansion  (see  Figure  3.2).  At  its  heart,  this  boils 
down  to  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  non-state  on  the  state. 

Understanding  world  society  as  the  driver  of  expansion 

Outside  the  expansion  context,  study  of  influence  of  non-state  societies  upon 
international  politics  is  not  without  precedent.  Thus  several  studies  warrant 
referencing  here,  so  as  to  enable  a  discussion  of  how  world  society  is  under¬ 
stood  as  the  driver  of  different  types  of  expansion  in  the  present  context. 
Keck  and  Sikkink  offer  a  series  of  case  studies  that  examine  how  transna¬ 
tional  advocacy  networks  have  continuously  changed  both  domestic  policy 
and  international  politics.  Such  activity,  they  argue,  originated  in  the 
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Figure  3.2  State-based  relations  during  the  expansion  of  international  society 
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eighteenth  century  with  the  British  and  American  abolitionist  movement 
(Keck  and  Sikkink  1998:  8).  Kaldor’s  work  on  transnational  civil  societies 
considers  how  and  why  individuals  come  together  across  borders  to  work 
towards  a  common  end  (Kaldor  2003a:  198);  she  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  recent  boom  in  this  phenomenon,  arguing  that  the  difficulties  of  interpersonal 
communication  prevented  such  activity  in  previous  centuries.  Furthermore, 
Clark  analyzes  how  world  society  has  influenced  the  international  society  of 
states  through  the  introduction  of  new  normative  principles,  increasingly  so 
from  the  nineteenth  century  (Clark  2007:  33).  There  is  a  degree  of  resonance  with 
these  studies  and  the  present  one,  summarized  aptly  by  Clark,  who  notes  that  the 
“only  directly  accessible  world  society  is  one  made  manifest  in  interaction 
with  the  world  of  states”  (Clark  2007:  29),  and  that  “any  eflective  historical 
analysis  of  world  society  can  be  achieved  best  by  tracking  its  engagement 
with  the  state  system”  (Clark  2007:  8).  This  study  very  much  concurs,  and 
such  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  of  a  non-state  world  society  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  state-based  international  system  or  society  on  the  other,  has  been 
defended.  Yet  there  are  two  vital  differences  between  these  studies  and  the 
present  one. 

The  flrst  difference  is  empirical:  the  above  studies  are  concerned  with  the 
influence  of  non-state  societies  upon  states  as  it  pertains  to  relatively  con¬ 
temporary  events,^'  whereas  the  present  study  takes  such  analysis  much  fur¬ 
ther  back  in  time.  So,  while  in  the  analysis  of  contemporary  international 
politics  non-state  societies  are  often  depicted  as  parasites  which  rely  upon 
states  to  institutionalize  whatever  it  is  they  are  advocating  (Clark  2007:  211), 
here,  by  contrast,  the  absence  of  an  Afro-European  state  system  during  the 
fifteenth  century  necessarily  heightens  the  significance  of  world-society  activ¬ 
ity.  More  explicitly,  the  initial  interaction  between  Europeans  and  Africans 
took  place  largely  outside  the  confines  of  state  relationships,  meaning  that  the 
formation  of  a  non-state  society  came  to  dominate  Afro-European  relations. 
This  occurred  during  the  first  phase  of  expansion  (1434-1820),  where  an 
associative-type  society,  formed  through  shared  adjusted  economic  interests 
amongst  Africans  and  Europeans,  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  slave  trade  institution.  In  this  sense,  economic  engagement  initially 
connected  European  and  African  individuals  and  would  later  come  to  dictate 
the  type  of  relations  of  the  Afro-European  international  system,  which 
emerged  circa  1650.  Thus,  world  society  came  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
Afro-European  international  system.^^  While  the  Afro-European  interna¬ 
tional  system  was  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  slave  trade,  a  new  group 
soon  emerged  in  world  society  which  sought  to  change  this  basis  by  altering 
the  African  international  system  and  the  socio-institutional  practices  that 
characterized  it.  This  communal-type  society  first  emerged  in  the  abolitionist 
and  evangelical  movements  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but 
by  the  early  1800s  it  matured  into  the  Christian  civilizing  mission  in  Africa. 
While  the  roots  of  this  society  were  in  America  and  Europe,  Africans  made 
extensive  contributions  towards  the  society’s  attempts  to  alter  Africa’s 
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indigenous  socio-institutional  practices  via  the  expansion  of  Christian  values 
and  “civilized”  practices.  While  this  group  did  make  inroads  in  such  an 
endeavor  along  the  coast,  it  failed  to  transform  the  African  hinterland  where 
indigenous  socio-institutional  practices  maintained  a  stronghold.^^  Thus  a  new 
group  emerged  on  the  basis  of  competition,  as,  along  nationalist  and  Dar¬ 
winist  lines,  Europeans  competed  with  one  another  to  sign  bilateral  treaties  of 
protection  with  African  chiefs,  who,  for  their  part,  were  in  competition  for  such 
protection  with  other  African  chiefs.  Thus  Africans  and  Europeans  in  this 
society  aimed  to  connect  European  and  African  states  politically,  though  such  an 
arrangement  soon  eroded  into  formal  colonization.^"^  Figure  3.3  summarizes 
these  claims. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  compare  Figure  3.3  with  Figure  3.2,  which  illu¬ 
strated  the  transition  in  state-based  relations  during  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  society.  What  emerges  is  that  the  activity  in  world  society  served  to 
bring  European  and  African  states  closer  together,  first  economically,  then 
socio-institutionally  and  finally  politically.  In  essence,  world-society  activity 
brought  African  and  European  states  into  an  international  system  and  from 
there,  into  a  pluralist  international  society. 

By  this  point,  the  second  difference  between  the  present  use  of  world 
society  and  that  of  the  aforementioned  studies  should  be  relatively  evident. 
This  difference  is  more  fundamental  and  will  perhaps  cause  some  con¬ 
troversy:  while  the  non-state  world  is  traditionally  seen  in  cosmopolitan 
terms,  wherein  non-state  actors  function  as  an  emancipatory  force  in 
international  politics  (Bartelson  2006:  373),^^  the  present  study  does  not 
adhere  to  this  conception  and  instead  employs  a  three-way  typology  to 
explore  the  alternative  roles  played  by  the  non-state  world.  While  there  is 
certainly  nothing  problematic  in  understanding  the  non-state  world  as  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  or  emancipatory  force,  what  is  problematic  is  that  scholars  have 
largely  overlooked  the  underside  of  this  argument,  and  thereby  left  the 
potentially  devastating  (or  even  neutral)  norms,  values  and  institutions  which 
spawn  from  the  non-state  world  unaddressed  (Pella  2013b).  Indeed,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  non-state  societies  are  sites  of  communal  harmony  that  push 
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Figure  3.3  State-based  relations  during  the  expansion  of  international  society 
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for  universal  rights  is  simply  unrepresentative  of  the  wider  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics.^®  Therefore,  a  three-way  typology  is  brought  in  here  to  better 
understand  how  world-society  activity  pushed  the  expansion  of  international 
society  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Conclusions,  and  the  strategy  going  forward 

In  essence  this  chapter  has  taken  the  English  School  approach  to  studying  the 
expansion  of  international  society  and  elaborated  upon  it  significantly,  not 
only  by  taking  account  of  alternative  studies  of  the  expansion,  but  also  by 
clarifying  the  world-society  approach  through  the  development  of  a  non-state 
descriptive  typology,  and  by  bringing  that  typology  into  the  system/society 
approach.  The  results  of  such  elaboration  are  employed  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  book  to  provide  a  remarkably  different  perspective  on  the  expansion  of 
international  society,  one  which  heightens  the  significance  of  the  “power  that 
moves  peoples”,  as  Tolstoy  so  aptly  phrased  it  back  in  1869.  Indeed,  while 
other  studies  were  criticized  for  their  Euro-centrism,  their  examination  of  a 
single-dimension  of  the  European  expansion,  and  their  use  of  high-level  theoretical 
approaches,  the  present  study  takes  West-Central  Africa  as  its  core,  inquires 
into  how  various  types  of  expansion  played  out  in  that  region,  and  seeks  to 
understand  how  the  interaction  amongst  individuals  led  gradually  to  the 
expansion  of  international  society. 

Thus,  the  following  chapter  offers  a  study  of  the  West-Central  African 
international  system  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  detailing  the  region’s 
indigenous  political  dynamics,  as  well  as  its  economic  dynamics  and  socio- 
institutional  practices.  The  chapter  serves  to  move  away  from  a  European 
geographical  scope  by  taking  these  dynamics  of  the  West-Central  African 
international  system  as  the  object  of  study.  Erom  there,  the  remaining 
three  chapters  detail  how  Africans  and  Europeans  came  to  form  different 
non-state  societies  which  increasingly  connected  African  and  European  states, 
and  thereby  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  international  society.  The  process 
was  firstly  economic,  with  Europeans  and  Africans  cooperating  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  slave  trade;  secondly  socio-institutional,  with  Europeans  and 
Africans  cooperating  to  change  Africa’s  indigenous  socio-institutional 
practices  in  a  European  fashion;  and  thirdly  political-coercive,  with  Eur¬ 
opeans  and  Africans  beginning  to  replace  the  indigenous  political  make-up 
entirely.  Each  of  Chapters  5,  6  and  7  offers  a  relatively  similar  line  of  inquiry 
while  detailing  these  different  non-state  societies.  The  initial  focus  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  interests,  values,  norms  and/or  ideologies  that  brought  Europeans  to 
African  shores  and  brought  Africans  and  Europeans  together.  Thereafter, 
examination  turns  to  the  operation  of  these  non-state  societies  in  West- 
Central  Africa,  the  implications  their  activity  had  for  Afro-European  rela¬ 
tions,  and  ultimately,  how  all  this  contributed  to  expansion  of  international 
society. 
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Notes 

1  That  is,  the  stretch  of  coastline  and  hinterland  running  from  the  Gambia  River  in 
the  northwest  to  the  Orange  River  in  the  southwest.  Importantly,  this  was  the 
region  in  which  Europeans  and  Africans  first  made  contact. 

2  Many  of  these  points  could  refer  to  Australia  or  Central  and  South  America,  but 
the  point  here  is  to  study  West-Central  Africa  as  a  unique  case  so  as  to  begin  to  fill 
one  glaring  void  in  international  relations  scholarship. 

3  Was  it  a  product  of  population  explosion,  developments  in  food  production,  a 
military  campaign,  or  something  else?  For  a  hvely  debate  on  these  questions,  see 
Oliver  (1966),  Greenberg  (1972)  and  Vansina  (1995). 

4  Remember,  socio-institutional  practices  (or  dynamics)  refer  to  the  institutions, 
norms  and  values  held  by  a  particular  society. 

5  Note  that  the  terms  “primitive”,  “unenlightened”  and  “civilized”  are  used  in  line 
with  the  nineteenth-century  context. 

6  The  exception  is  Ethiopia,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Menelik  II,  managed  to 
hold  off  Italian  colonizers  in  1896.  Italy  returned  in  1935  however,  and  successfully 
colonized  the  land. 

7  This  specific  point  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  4. 

8  See  Buzan  (2004:  63-89),  Clark  (2007:  21-29)  and/or  Buhari-Gulmez  (2010),  for 
instance. 

9  A  holistic  interpretation  of  world  society  is  found  in  international  relations  as  well; 
Burton  (1972:  19-22),  Shaw  (2000)  and  Vincent  (1986)  provide  good  examples. 

10  In  this  sense,  Meyer  and  Jepperson  note  that,  over  the  course  of  history,  God  has 
not  so  much  died  as  Nietzsche  claimed  (Nietzsche  1974  [1882]),  but  has  had  a 
serious  reduction  in  agency  (Meyer  and  Jepperson  2000:  101-102). 

1 1  A  good  example  is  the  attempt  to  use  the  Stanford  School’s  framework  to  analyze 
the  European  Union  (Buhari-Gulmez  2010:  265-267). 

12  From  there  Buzan  elects  to  divide  world  society  into  two  distinct  societies  based 
upon  his  methodological  collectivism:  transnational  society  -  “social  structures 
composed  of  non-state  collective  actors”  (2004:  xviii)  -  and  interhuman  society  - 
“social  structures  based  on  the  interactions  of  individual  human  beings”  (2004: 
xvii).  These  new  distinctions  are  not  employed  here,  the  reason  being  that  the 
empirical  studies  of  African  and  European  interaction  which  follow  do  not 
demonstrate  a  clear  differentiation  between  non-state  collectives  and  individual 
interactions.  By  contrast,  this  distinction  is  rather  blurred  (Pella  2013a). 

13  Aside  from  this  non-state  understanding  of  world  society,  another  wing  of  English 
School  scholars  have  hinted  at  a  different  interpretation,  one  that  sees  world 
society  as  replacing  international  society.  To  elaborate,  there  has  been  some  tendency 
to  claim  that  the  international  society  of  states’  rising  concerns  for  human  rights 
paves  inroads  towards  a  cosmopolitan  world  society  of  individuals  (e.g.  Wheeler  2000). 
Williams  explains  this  conceptualization  well,  as  he  astutely  points  out  that 
humanitarian  concern  “raises  the  poKtical  significance  of  a  universal  human  commu¬ 
nity”  (Williams  2005:  25),  and  thereby  acts  as  a  “voice”  for  world  society  (Williams 
2005:  32).  This  links  world  society  with  Kantian  cosmopolitanism  (Kant  1983), 
meaning  that  world  society  becomes  equivalent  to  a  universal  human  community. 
For  more  on  this  interpretation  and  its  consequences,  see,  again,  Pella  (2013a). 

14  Importantly,  this  strategy  develops  world  society  in  line  with  the  reading  of  the 
system/society  distinction  found  in  the  previous  chapter. 

15  Perhaps  critics  would  claim  that  an  approach  based  primarily  in  classical  sociology 
is  dated.  However,  the  reasons  for  the  Stanford  School’s  inapplicabihty  have  already 
been  discussed,  and  the  approach  of  someone  like  Anderson  (1983)  -  who  understands 
society  as  an  imagined  community  -  simply  would  not  enhance  understanding  of  how 
the  physical  coming  together  of  Europeans  and  Africans  dictated  the  early  years  of  the 
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expansion  of  international  society.  Indeed  engaging  with  Anderson  would  neces¬ 
sitate  an  entirely  new  perspective,  as  he  highlights  that  expansion  actually  served 
to  undermine  the  old  European  imagined  community,  as  the  world’s  geographical 
and  cultural  scope  increased  dramatically  almost  overnight  (Anderson  1983:  16). 

16  Ideal  type  methodology  has  a  strong  tradition  in  International  Relations  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  English  School;  Keene  has  highlighted  that  the  international  society 
is  often  thought  of  in  Weberian  ideal  type  terms  (Keene  2009:  105-112),  and 
Buzan  has  a  longstanding  preference  is  to  use  Tonnies’  (1957:  37-65)  Gemeinschaft 
und  Geselkchaft  ideal  types  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  international  politics 
(Buzan  1993:  333;  2004:  108-118). 

17  Value  rational  action  has  resonance  with  Kant’s  discussion  of  ethical  duties  (2011: 
9-10),  where  he  argues  that  an  individual  is  motivated  by  duty  when  he  or  she  acts 
according  to  a  moral  principle.  Instrumental  rationality,  by  contrast,  resonates 
with  the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  (1907)  and  Mill  (1998),  who  stressed  the 
importance  of  maximizing  self-interest. 

18  To  reiterate,  Tilly  defines  states  as: 

coercion-wielding  organizations  that  are  distinct  from  households  and  kinship 
groups  and  exercise  clear  priority  in  some  respects  over  all  other  organizations 
within  substantial  territories.  The  term  therefore  includes  city-states,  empires, 
theocracies,  and  many  other  forms  of  government. . . 

(Tilly  1990:  1-2) 

19  Bull  draws  these  examples  largely  from  the  European  experience,  of  course. 

20  There  is  a  much  larger  English  School  argument  here  that  is  not  engaged  with  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  In  discussing  the  considerable  degree  of  diversity  in  the 
institutions  and  values  that  the  states  of  an  international  society  may  share,  scho¬ 
lars  often  make  use  of  the  pluralist-solidarist  distinction.  In  contrast  to  pluralism, 
Wheeler  has  argued  that  human  rights  and  humanitarian  intervention  may  be  seen 
as  institutions  (2000),  and  Buzan  has  suggested  the  same  in  regards  to  the  equality 
of  peoples  (2004:  184).  Such  institutions  raise  the  significance  of  universal  moral 
rules  in  an  international  society,  which  thus  points  to  the  emergence  of  a  solidarist 
international  society;  the  contemporary  European  Union  would  serve  as  an 
example  (Diez  and  Whitman  2002:  45).  The  solidarist  international  society  is  lar¬ 
gely  left  out  of  analysis  here,  given  that  a  solidarist  Afro-European  international 
society  has  never  been  in  existence.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  English  School  fist  of 
institutions  is  extensive:  including  colonialism  (Holsti  2002),  nationalism  (Mayall 
1990),  and  many  other  that  are  listed  in  Buzan’s  diagram  (Buzan  2004:  174). 

21  Aside  from  the  above  studies,  examples  of  this  contemporary  focus  include  both 
Kaldor  (2003b:  588-593)  and  Keane  (2001). 

22  This  argument  is  discussed  extensively  in  Chapter  4. 

23  This  argument  is  discussed  extensively  in  Chapter  5. 

24  This  argument  is  discussed  extensively  in  Chapter  6. 

25  In  this  view  world  society  gradually  introduces  moral  consensus  amongst  states  by 
working  towards  universal  Kantian  aims  over  the  course  of  history  (Kant  1970 
[1784]).  Clark  argues  in  this  vein,  claiming  that  the  1815  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at 
Vienna,  the  issue  of  racial  equality  at  Versailles  in  1919,  and  the  1945  discussion 
of  human  rights  in  San  Francisco  demonstrate  “progressive  integration”  between 
world  society  and  international  society  (2007:  210).  Beside  Clark,  Linklater’s  work 
is  excellent  in  clarifying  this  cosmopolitan  idea  (Linklater  1982,  2002). 

26  See  more  extensively  Simmel  (1950;  2008).  Buzan  also  recognizes  that  society  may 
quite  easily  be  a  home  for  conflict,  though  this  does  not  play  a  significant  role  in 
his  restructuring  of  the  English  School  (Buzan  2004:  87). 


4  The  West-Central  African  system, 
1300-1434 


Ca  pata  usitue,  ocilala  ci  sule  -  Relatives  are  a  better  defense  than  a  fortress. 

Umbundu  Proverb 
Recorded  by  the  West  Central  African  Mission  ( 1914 ) 

This  chapter  offers  an  account  of  West-Central  Africa  before  large-scale 
African  and  European  interaction  began.  Clearly  the  attempt  to  detail  the 
political,  economic  and  socio-institutional  dynamics  of  West-Central  Africa 
during  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  is  a  difficult  task,  particu¬ 
larly  given  the  lack  of  written  primary  source  material.  But  it  is  a  task  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  steady  growth  in  scholarship  from  anthropology,  archeology, 
economic  and  political  history,  and  other  such  fields.  Even  here  one  must  be 
cautious  though,  as  there  are  numerous  historiographical  issues  in  African 
studies  that  need  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  first  instance.  So,  pioneering 
works  in  the  field  -  Fortes  and  Evans-Pritchard  (1940)  or  Labouret  (1946)  for 
instance  -  adopted  what  could  be  called  a  functionalist  approach,  with  their 
principal  concern  being  the  construction  of  a  clear  narrative  that  explained 
Africa’s  general  historical  evolution  and  development  (McCaskie  1981:  481).' 
While  these  anthropological  studies  did  provide  some  innovative  empirical 
insights  into  life  in  early  Africa,  their  thinking  was  typically  structured  in 
Hobbesian  “state  of  nature”  terms  (Hobbes  1909  [1651]:  92-96):  life  in  Africa 
was  thought  to  be  so  horrible  that  natives  sought  to  unite  under  a  strong 
man,  a  man  who  subsequently  became  chief  and  helped  develop  a  more 
“advanced”  political,  economic  and/or  socio-institutional  organization.  The 
studies  in  political  history  that  came  later  -  Mair  (1962)  or  Potholm  (1979) 
for  instance  -  offered  a  more  representative  characterization  of  African  poli¬ 
tics  and  its  diversity,  but  again,  these  studies  oftentimes  underplayed  the 
strong  link  between  African  political  organization  and  the  economic  and 
socio-institutional  dynamics  unique  to  the  continent  (Bryceson  2012:  281-282). 
Within  the  present  context  then,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  these  earlier  func¬ 
tionalist  overtones  while  engaging  with  the  extensive  relationship  between 
politics,  economics  and  socio-institutional  practices,  that  is,  the  institutions, 
norms  and  values  that  underpinned  the  system. 
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In  light  of  this,  the  present  chapter  is  concerned  primarily  with  empirical 
material,  which  is  to  say  theoretical  reflection  is  reserved  primarily  for  the 
conclusion.  The  first  section  examines  the  political  dynamics  of  West-Central 
Africa  and  the  different  types  of  states  that  were  present  in  the  area,  the  logic 
being  that  political  organization  in  the  region  was  sufiiciently  diverse  so  as  to 
merit  attention  in  its  own  right  without  complicating  the  picture  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  economics  and  socio-institutional  practices.  Discussion  of  these 
dynamics  is  the  task  of  the  second  section,  where  attention  is  given  initially  to 
trade,  after  which  the  institutions  of  war  and  slavery  and  the  norms  and 
values  that  served  to  connect  the  diverse  states  of  West-Central  Africa  into  a 
coherent  international  system  are  studied.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
significant  interplay  between  these  two  sections;  political  organization  was 
inherently  tied  to  economics  and  socio-institutional  practices  of  course,  and 
thus  the  third  section  serves  as  a  theoretical  conclusion  by  providing  a  succinct 
overview  that  highlights  the  interconnectedness  of  ah  these  dynamics. 

Political  dynamics 

The  abundance  of  states  and  diverse  political  organizations  present  in  West- 
Central  Africa  before  the  expansion  of  international  society  began  has  resul¬ 
ted  in  numerous  attempts  to  classify  these  organizations  into  distinct  types. 
Mair,  for  instance,  asserts  that  states  could  be  characterized  by  “minimal 
government”  (Mair  1962:  61),  “diffused  government”  (Mair  1962:  28),  or  be 
considered  an  “African  state”  (Mair  1962:  125).  Fortes  and  Evans-Prichard’s 
anthropological  study  does  much  the  same,  firstly  categorizing  very  small 
societies  based  upon  kinship  ties,  secondly  societies  where  politics  and  kinship 
ties  are  divided,  and  finally  states  with  extensive  administrative  organization 
(Fortes  and  Evans-Prichard  1940:  6-7).  While  such  attempts  to  classify  Afri¬ 
can  states  provide  for  a  neatly  ordered  discussion,  they  are  problematic  in 
their  insensitivity  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  continent.  More  specifically,  these 
works  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  environment,  population  move¬ 
ment,  and  many  other  factors  that  were  integral  to  the  formation  and  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  different  types  of  political  organization  across  West-Central 
Africa  (Page  1978:  84-109).  This  section  will  provide  a  discussion  of  these 
different  political  organizations  while  developing  these  aspects,  focusing  upon 
how  environmental  conditions,  population  movement,  and  other  factors 
served  to  organize  this  unique  system  of  states.  In  doing  so,  this  section 
focuses  upon  four  principal  types  of  states  that  were  present  throughout  the 
region:  stateless  societies,  savannah  states,  consolidated  savannah  states,  and 
hinterland  states.^ 


States  and  political  organization 

It  is  helpful  to  begin  by  noting  that  the  variation  in  environmental  conditions 
was  arguably  the  most  important  factor  that  shaped  the  way  West-Central 
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African  states  were  organized.^  From  the  Gambia  River  south  through  what 
is  contemporary  Congo,  a  mixture  of  mangrove  swamps  and  lowland  rain¬ 
forests  began  at  the  coastline  and  stretched  some  200  miles  inland  (Mabogunje 
1972:  3).  Vegetation  in  this  area  was  dense,  the  climate  was  hot  and  humid,  and 
light  was  partially  blocked  by  trees  that  grew  up  to  200  feet  tall.  There  were  two 
notable  exceptions  to  these  conditions  however,  the  first  a  portion  of  coastline 
from  roughly  Cape  Coast  in  contemporary  Ghana  to  Ouidah  in  contemporary 
Benin,  and  the  second  the  eoastline  south  of  contemporary  Equatorial  Guinea. 
In  both  places  savannah  grasslands  and  woodlands  extended  all  the  way  to  the 
coast,  and  in  consequence  these  areas  became  tremendously  important  during 
the  early  years  of  European  and  African  interaction."*  But  it  was  swamp  and 
rainforest  conditions  that  dominated  much  of  the  coast,  and  this  made  dense 
human  settlement  a  near  impossibility  (Mabogunje  1972:  3).^  What  was  possi¬ 
ble  was  the  establishment  of  small  stateless  societies  -  fishing  and  hunting  vil¬ 
lages,  or  more  rarely  farming  villages®  -  that  were  home  to  small  populations 
typically  numbering  under  1,000  people.’  These  societies  were  the  most 
common  type  of  political  organization  along  the  West-Central  African  coast 
during  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries,  and  thus  this  is  the  first  type 
of  state  that  warrants  consideration  here. 

Despite  sharing  cultural,  religious  and  linguistic  foundations,  as  well  as 
interacting  regularly  across  West-Central  Africa,  these  stateless  societies  did 
not  share  a  common  overarching  political  structure;  instead  they  remained 
quite  decentralized,  often  lacking  a  central  authority,  administrative  machin¬ 
ery  and  judicial  institutions  (Potholm  1979:  14-15).  While  such  political 
decentralization  was,  in  large  part,  a  product  of  environmental  constraints,  it 
was  also  tied  to  the  principles  upon  which  these  states  were  organized.  Indi¬ 
viduals  within  these  societies  held  a  notion  of  territoriality  that  would  be 
considered  alien  in  either  the  western  or  eastern  traditions.  Specifically,  one’s 
physical  presence  on  a  particular  piece  of  territory  did  not  in  any  way  desig¬ 
nate  membership  to  a  particular  society.  Territory  was  instead  thought  of  in 
transient  terms,  and  it  was  lineage  and  kinship  ties  that  determined  member¬ 
ship  in  these  stateless  societies.^  Consequentially  none  of  these  societies 
remained  tied  to  a  particular  piece  of  land,  and  this  meant  that  population 
movement  was  frequent  and  widespread  (Vansina  1992:  72).  In  most  cases  the 
movement  of  these  societies  was  linked  to  a  population’s  need  for  new 
resources  -  be  it  fish  or  animal  stock  -  and  this  often  resulted  in  a  circular 
pattern  of  movement  that  did  not  involve  political  restructuring  (Vansina 
1992:  50).  Alternatively,  movement  could  result  from  the  overpopulation  of  a 
particular  society  or  from  kinship  feuds;  in  both  cases  portions  of  the  original 
population  would  break  off  and  form  a  new  society  nearby  based  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  lineage.  It  was  also  possible  that  two  different  societies  could  collide 
within  a  certain  territory,  resulting  in  one  being  forced  to  move.  Many  of 
these  stateless  soeieties  are  thought  to  have  formed  when  a  lineage  broke  off 
from  larger  inland  states  and  sought  out  the  densely  forested  coastal  area  for 
protection  (Alagoa  1972:  287). 
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Given  the  nature  of  these  stateless  societies,  a  tremendous  number  of  them 
were  found  along  the  West-Central  African  coast  and  immediately  inland. 
More  specifically,  the  Upper  Guinea  region  is  thought  to  have  featured  over  100 
groups  that  were  divided  politically  according  to  lineage  (Wondji  1992:  368; 
Barry  1998:  26);  this  included  groups  such  as  the  Ahanta,  Shama  Aguafo, 
Fetu,  Asebu,  Agona,  Accra  and  others  (Boahen  1992:  410).  Between  what  are 
now  the  Tano  and  Volta  Rivers,  some  36  states  of  this  type  were  present 
(Thornton  1999:  55);  and  around  what  is  contemporary  Calabar  in  southeast 
Nigeria,  fishing  villages  that  were  home  to  between  200  and  1,000  people 
were  commonplace  (Horton  1971:  41).  In  the  Congo  inland  forests,  stateless 
societies  linked  with  the  Bantu  expansion  were  abundant  (Birmingham  1967: 
56;  Gondola  2002:  14).  In  total,  Thornton  estimates  that  one  half  of  the 
people  in  Atlantic  Africa  lived  in  these  stateless  societies  (Thornton  1999:  15). 

When  moving  north  and  east  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  dense  low¬ 
land  rainforests  and  mangrove  swamps  give  way  to  savannah  woodlands  and 
grasslands  that,  in  total,  covered  some  three-quarters  of  the  region.  And  while 
the  Guinea  savannah  situated  closest  to  the  rainforests  was  plagued  by  five 
foot  tall  grass  and  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly,  the  Sudan  and  Sahel  savannah  further 
north  were  much  more  hospitable.  Similarly,  when  moving  east  from  the 
Central  African  coast,  the  majority  of  land  was  savannah;  the  exceptions 
being  the  interior  of  the  contemporary  Congo,  Equatorial  Guinea  and  parts 
of  Cameroon,  where  rainforest  conditions  remained.  In  contrast  to  the  rainforest 
these  savannah  woodlands  and  grasslands  were  wide  open,  with  an  average 
annual  rainfall  between  10  and  40  inches,  short  grass  and  a  welcome  absence 
of  the  tseste-fly;  all  this  meant  that  crops  could  be  harvested  -  cotton  and 
calabash  for  instance  -  and  beasts  of  burden  could  be  reared  (Mabogunje 
1972:  5-7).  As  such,  the  dense  settlements  that  were  impossible  along  the 
coast  were  more  possible  inland. 

While  more  favorable  environmental  conditions  allowed  states  in  the 
savannah  to  be  more  politically  centralized,  one  nonetheless  observes  a  degree 
of  organizational  overlap  between  the  coastal  and  savannah  states.  Scholars 
have  speculated  that  this  is  because  these  savannah  states  actually  grew  out  of 
the  forest  with  advances  in  metallurgy  (Morton-Williams  1971:  93-96),  and/ 
or  because  these  states  would  disband  and  retreat  into  the  coastal  forests  for 
protection  in  times  of  invasion  or  conflict  (Page  1978:  105-106).  Either  way,  it 
was  in  the  savannah  that  small  groups  joined  together  in  a  common  political 
process  (Potholm  1979:  15).  In  consequence,  these  savannah  states  featured 
larger  populations  that  were  still  organized  according  to  lineage,  with  more 
extensive  political  connections  branching  out  from  there  (Ejiogu  2011:  595). 
The  organization  of  these  savannah  states  was  complex,  but  the  Yoruba 
people  -  who  inhabited  a  mix  of  forest  and  savannah  in  what  is  now  part  of 
Nigeria  -  provide  important  insights.  The  area  that  the  Yoruba  inhabited  was 
populated  by  a  number  of  savannah  states  that  were  all  organized  in  a  similar 
fashion.®  The  lowest  level  of  authority  in  these  Yoruba  states  was  the  ebi  or 
kinship/lineage,  which  consisted  of  the  husband,  his  wives  and  their  children. 
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all  of  who  lived  together  in  an  agbo-ile  or  compound  (Akintoye  1971:  13). 
Several  of  these  lineages  were  connected  to  make  up  the  second  level  of 
authority,  an  adugbo  or  ward,  which  was  connected  to  other  adugbo  to  make 
up  the  ilu  or  town  (Ejiogu  2011:  596-597).  The  ilu  was  the  highest  level  of 
political  authority  in  these  Yoruba  states  and  served  as  capital  of  all  the 
adugbo  that  surrounded  it.'°  The  ilu  was  organized  according  to  the  premier 
ebi  that  founded  it,  meaning  that  a  member  of  the  original  ebi  was  typically 
the  chief  of  the  ilu  (Ejiogu  2011:  598).  The  chief  of  the  ilu  enjoyed  autonomy 
in  political  affairs,  with  the  exceptions  being  external  relations,  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  recruitment  of  a  head  chief,  and  grave  crimes  (e.g.  murder,  treason, 
arson  or  incest).  In  these  cases  the  igbimo  or  state  council,  which  was  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  various  ebi  in  the  ilu,  would  make  a  joint  decision. 

There  were  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  savannah  states  such  as  those  popu¬ 
lated  by  Yoruba  peoples  could  form,  grow  and  join  together  into  such  a 
political  organization.  Increasing  the  size  of  a  lineage  through  inter-marriage 
was  a  particularly  common  method,  for  instance  the  Tallensi  of  northern 
contemporary  Ghana  were  made  up  of  25  groups  -  roughly  10,000  people  - 
that  were  bound  together  by  patrilineal  lines  of  descent.  In  the  states  of  the 
Akan  people  -  which  included  Asante  (Ashanti),  Eante,  Wassa,  and  more 
(Boahen  1967:  19)  -  matrilineal  lines  of  descent  served  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  social  organization  (McCaskie  1981:  483).  Population  movement, 
much  like  that  in  the  stateless  societies,  was  inherent  to  the  formation  of,  and 
changes  in,  these  savannah  states.  The  Yoruba  tradition  tells,  for  example, 
that  their  land  was  settled  by  a  massive  migration  that  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  605  bc  (Lange  2011:  581).  What  is  more,  new  Yoruba 
states  were  sometimes  formed  when  an  ebi  broke  off  (Ejiogu  20i  1 :  596);  such  a 
process  is  thought  to  have  created  the  nearby  state  of  Benin,  one  of  the  most 
powerfuf  of  the  West  African  states  in  the  eighteenth  century  (Ryder  1967: 
28).  South  of  contemporary  Nigeria,  the  Bantu  expansion  led  to  the  creation 
of  numerous  states;  not  just  the  stateless  societies  of  the  Congo  forests  mentioned 
above,  but  also  the  Great  Zimbabwe  -  the  capital  city  of  which  numbered  some 
10,000  inhabitants  before  the  city  was  abandoned  around  1300  when  the  soil 
was  exhausted  (Page  1978:  132;  Vansina  1992:  52)  -  and  perhaps  the  most 
famous  African  state  of  all,  the  Zulu.  Also  in  the  Central  African  savannah, 
the  Kimbundu,  Kongo  and  other  peoples  formed  states  such  as  Benguela, 
Ndongo  and  Loango  (Birmingham  1977:  535),  and  increased  their  size  and 
reach  through  inter-marriage  and  war  (Hilton  1985).  Indeed,  war  was  another 
common  method  by  which  to  bring  people  into  a  common  political  organi¬ 
zation,  but  it  often  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a  more  consolidated  savannah 
state,  one  quite  different  from  the  savannah  state  discussed  hitherto. 

So  quite  often,  a  powerfuf  state  would  emerge  in  a  given  area  and,  after 
defeating  smaller  savannah  states  -  such  as  those  amongst  the  Yoruba  or  Akan 
people  -  in  war,  would  reduce  them  to  tributary  status  and  thereby  con¬ 
solidate  control  over  a  more  expansive  area.  The  political  organization  of  these 
consolidated  savannah  states  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  European 
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constitutional  monarchies,  though  the  democratic  norms  inherent  to  such 
organization  should  not  be  overlooked  (Fadipe  1970).  They  were  centrally 
organized  with  a  king  and  council  present  in  the  capital  state  that,  at  least 
theoretically,  ruled  over  the  conquered  states.  Underneath  the  king  were  lea¬ 
ders  that  he  appointed  to  the  provinces  (i.e.  conquered  states),  where  they 
had  their  own  councils  to  deal  with  matters  related  primarily  to  military 
recruitment  and  the  treasury.  Despite  this  centralized  arrangement,  the  rulers 
and  people  of  the  conquered  states  remained  surprisingly  autonomous  in 
their  affairs  (Potholm  1979:  20).  To  continue  with  the  Yoruba  people  for 
example,  the  state  of  Ife  (and  later  on  Oyo  and  Benin),  managed  to  con¬ 
solidate  large  portions  of  the  Yoruba  states  (Ryder  1967:  28).  The  conquered 
Yoruba  state  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  consolidating  state,  either  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  products,  slaves  or  soldiers.  And  so  long  as  this  tribute  was 
provided,  the  consolidating  state  did  not  intervene  in  lineage,  ward  or  town 
affairs  (Ejiogu  2011).“  Likewise,  in  Central  Africa  following  the  Bantu 
expansion,  the  Bito  people  consolidated  the  states  of  Bunyoro,  Toro  and  Buganda. 
Interestingly,  the  Bito  strategy  was  to  reinforce  their  rule  by  adopting  the  tri¬ 
butary  states’  political  organization  as  based  upon  kings  and  chiefs  (Page 
1978:  119-120).'^ 

Such  consolidation  was  a  common  political  process  across  the  West-Central 
African  savannah,  but  it  is  a  process  that  produces  a  rather  confusing  political 
picture  for  scholars  not  familiar  with  the  nuances  of  the  region’s  history.  This 
is  because  these  consolidated  savannah  states  were  regularly  transformed  by 
population  movement,  and/or  undermined  by  environmental  conditions  and 
war.  This  all  meant  that  boimdaries  and  political  organization  were  continuously 
in  flux,  and  that  when  studying  the  region,  one  witnesses  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  consolidating  states  over  the  years  (Page  1978:  104).  So  in  regards 
to  population  movement,  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  smaller  Yoruba 
states  would  retreat  into  the  forests  in  times  of  conflict  with  consolidating 
states  such  as  Ife,  but  there  were  other  possibilities  which  arose  when  states 
broke  away.  For  instance,  some  disbanded  peoples  would  form  a  new  savan¬ 
nah  state  and  challenge  the  consolidating  state;  if  successful,  this  would 
establish  a  new  consolidating  state  in  the  area,  albeit  one  based  on  similar 
principles.  This  occurred  amongst  both  the  Yoruba  and  Akan  people,  the 
former  with  the  succession  of  Ife,  Oyo  and  Benin,  the  latter  with  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Bono,  Fante  and  Asante  (Boahen  1967:  25-26).  It  was  also  possible 
that  tributary  states  could  switch  allegiances,  electing  to  enter  tributary  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  different  consolidating  state.  This  process  was  common  along  the 
forest/savannah  boundary,  and  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  one  consolidat¬ 
ing  state  and  the  shrinking  of  another,  and  often  shifted  the  power  balance  in 
a  particular  area.  In  contrast  to  these  consolidated  savannah  states,  which  were 
undermined  by  such  political  processes,  there  was  another  type  of  state  which 
formed  in  the  savannah  that  was  more  monarchical  in  organization,  further 
centralized,  more  fixed  territorially,  and  significantly  larger  in  population 
(Mair  1962:  190).  These  were  hinterland  states. 
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In  terms  of  political  organization,  hinterland  states  featured  a  king  advised 
by  a  council  and  territory  divided  into  provinces  that  featured  their  own  rulers 
and  administrative  centers  tied  politically  to  the  king  and  his  council 
(Potholm  1979:  19-21).  In  this  respect  one  witnesses  a  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  hinterland  states  and  the  consolidated  savannah  states,  but  the 
fundamental  difference  was  the  expansiveness  and  remarkable  durability  of 
those  in  the  hinterland;'^  in  particular,  hinterland  states  were  less  susceptible 
to  the  break  offs  and  successions  that  characterized  the  savannah  states 
(Harris  1998:  59).  So,  arguably  the  most  powerful  and  centralized  of  these 
states  were  those  that  occupied  the  area  of  contemporary  Mauritania,  Mali 
and  northern  Senegal.  Here,  from  the  ninth  through  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
the  succession  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai  empires  meant  that  the  area  was 
consistently  under  the  rule  of  a  king  invested  with  divine  right  in  accordance 
with  Islamic  tradition.'"'  These  kings  had  extensive  courts  and  councils  that 
provided  advice  on  all  matters  -  from  foreign  relations  to  issues  pertaining  to 
justice  and  the  treasury;  subordinate  districts  under  the  king  had  their  own  rulers, 
and  further  below  still,  villages  had  headmen  (Harris  1998:  56).  Kankan 
Mansa  Musa  -  the  Muslim  king  of  the  Mali  Empire  during  the  fourteenth 
century  -  is  known  to  have  appointed  advisors  and  judges  in  the  provinces  as 
a  means  to  spread  Islamic  doctrine  throughout  his  state,  for  instance  (Harris 
1998:  60-61).'^  These  states  were  also  remarkably  strong  militarily;  the  Arab 
geographer  al-Bakri  reported  in  1065  that  King  Tenkaminen  of  Ghana  was 
able  to  field  200,000  soldiers  for  battle,  including  some  40,000  archers  (Harris 
1998:  60).  A  similar  type  of  political  organization  was  found  further  south, 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  contemporary  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  and  northern  Angola.  This  was  the  Kingdom  of  Kongo, 
arguably  the  most  dominant  state  in  West-Central  Africa  from  the  fourteenth 
century  (Heywood  2009:  3).  The  state  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  kings  -  the 
manikongo  -  who  were  elected  by  the  royal  council  from  a  fixed  lineage  (Hilton 
1985;  Hilton  1977:  512).  At  its  peak,  Kongo  was  divided  into  six  provinces  - 
Mpemba,  Mbata,  Nsundi,  Mpangu,  Mbamba  and  Sonyo  -  and  four  vassal 
states  that  surrounded  it  -  Loango,  Cacongo,  Ngoye  and  Ndongo.  To  the  east 
of  the  Kongo  was  another  powerful  state,  Lunda. 

In  total  then,  four  different  types  of  states  are  identifiable  across  West- 
Central  Africa,  ranging  from  stateless  societies,  to  savannah  states,  to  con¬ 
solidated  savannah  states,  to  hinterland  states.  Differences  in  environmental 
conditions  between  the  coastal  forests  and  inland  savannahs  can  account  for 
many  of  the  organizational  differences  between  these  types  of  states,  while 
population  movement  and  a  tendency  to  identify  with  lineage  rather  than 
territory  contributed  to  the  somewhat  fluid  political  structure  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  savannah.  To  reflect  upon  the  degree  to  which  these  different  types 
of  states  constitute  an  international  system  would  be  premature  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  however;  before  this  can  be  done,  attention  to  how  economics  and  socio- 
institutional  practices  provided  a  degree  of  order  amongst  these  diverse  states 
warrants  attention. 
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Economics  and  socio-institutional  practices 

Attention  now  shifts  to  how  the  different  types  of  states  in  West-Central 
Africa  were  connected  in  economic  and  socio-institutional  terms.  This  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  trade,  which  many  scholars  have  argued  was  the  principal 
factor  shaping  the  region  (Morton-Williams  1971:  81).  Study  here  is  informed 
by  an  array  of  sources  from  different  disciplines  -  including  archeology,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  history  -  wherein  scholars  have  been  able  to  construct  a  remark¬ 
ably  detailed  picture  of  the  regional  trade  network.  Following  their  lead,  the 
ancient  routes  that  provided  the  foundation  for  trade  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  are  introduced,  as  are  the  commodities  transported  along  these 
routes,  how  trade  was  actually  practiced,  and  how  this  ordered  the  economic  rela¬ 
tionships  amongst  states.  From  there,  the  institutions  of  war  and  slavery  are 
examined.  African  historians  often  discuss  these  institutions  in  conjunction, 
and  for  good  reason,  as  they  reinforced  each  other  in  many  ways.'®  Thus  here 
the  nature  of  warfare  is  introduced  initially,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  how  slavery  was  an  integral  part  of  war,  and  a  description  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  its  own  right.  Finally  the  norms  and  values  that  underpinned  this 
system  are  introduced,  concentrating  primarily  on  those  that  served  to  shape 
the  relationships  among  people  and  among  states.  This  begins  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  religious  beliefs,  highlighting  how  they  informed  the  notions  of  kin¬ 
ship  and  ancestry.  Following  this,  the  relationship  between  kinship  and 
ancestry,  and  political  hierarchy  and  state  organization,  will  be  detailed. 


A  trade-based  economy 

Archeological  digs  suggest  that  from  the  early  Iron  Age,"'  localized  networks 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  wider  system  of  trade  that  emerged  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  centuries  (Gervase  1977:  231).  These  early  networks  tended  to  span 
from  village  to  village,  both  because  of  technological  limitations  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  tsetse  fly  in  the  forests,  which  made  pack  animals  useless  over 
long  distances  (Curtin  1984:  15).  The  items  traded  in  inter-village  commerce 
included  skins,  grains,  hut  poles  and  agricultural  goods  (Fagan  1969:  5). 
However,  evidence  has  been  uncovered  that  suggests  a  wider  network  of  trade 
was  in  existence  at  this  early  date.  In  West  Africa  specifically  there  was  an 
expansive  salt  trade  carried  out  through  relay  (Curtin  1984:  26),  and  in  the 
Central  African  interior,  archeologists  have  unearthed  glass  beads  and  cowry 
shells,  which  indicates  that  luxury  goods  also  traveled  long  distances  through 
this  same  relay  method.'*  By  and  large  though,  it  appears  to  be  the  discovery 
of  iron  and  copper  that  led  to  the  development  of  a  direct  trade  over  longer 
distances,  as  opposed  to  the  passing  of  goods  gradually  from  market  to 
market  (Vansina  1962:  376).  Indeed,  the  uneven  distribution  of  these  valuable 
resources  across  West-Central  Africa  is  thought  to  be  the  original  impetus 
behind  long-distance  trade  (Curtin  1984:  17),  and  thus  networks  began  to 
expand  around  the  surplus  and  scarcity  of  these  materials  in  particular  areas. 
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In  Central  Africa,  a  trade  network  spanned  the  southern  area  of  con¬ 
temporary  Zambia  -  which  was  rich  in  copper  and  iron  -  southwards  to  the 
Zambezi  -  where  salt  and  ivory  were  in  surplus.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
coastal  trafhc  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  as  Jean  Barbot,  agent-general 
of  the  French  Royal  African  Company,  observed  in  his  travels  that  large 
canoes  were  used  to  bring  goods  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  as  far  as  south  as 
contemporary  Angola  (Barbot  1732).^^  There  were  also  pathways  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast.  In  West  Africa  gold  production  and  securing  an  outlet  to 
foreign  markets  shaped  trade;  gold  was  produced  by  the  hinterland  states  and 
passed  to  the  savannah  states  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  who  returned  salt  to  the 
hinterland  (Wilks  1962:  337-338).  It  was  in  such  ways  that  goods  were  dis¬ 
tributed  across  West-Central  Africa,  with  traders  relying  upon  relay  when 
environmental  conditions  prevented  extensive  travel,  and  traveling  direct 
longer  distance  routes  where  possible. Interestingly,  such  trade  actually 
helped  shape  the  political  organization  of  the  different  types  of  states  in  the 
West-Central  African  system,  as  well  as  order  the  relationships  amongst  them. 

To  elaborate,  with  the  emergence  of  a  resource-based  trade  a  state’s  proxi¬ 
mity  to  critical  goods  such  as  iron,  copper,  salt  or  gold  came  to  determine  its 
power  and  significance.  The  area  of  contemporary  Mauritania,  Mali  and 
northern  Senegal  demonstrates  this  phenomenon  well.  Here,  the  sequence  of 
Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai  empires  was  not  only  tied  to  favorable  environ¬ 
mental  conditions,  but  also  to  the  abundance  of  trade  that  ran  into  and  out  of 
the  area  (Lydon  2009:  9-10).  Indeed,  gold  was  commercialized  by  these  hin¬ 
terland  states  for  trade  purposes,  which,  it  is  argued,  led  to  development  of 
the  comprehensive  political  organization  described  above  (Neumark  1977: 
128-129).  This  trade,  which  also  included  ivory,  salt  and  slaves,  was  docu¬ 
mented  extensively  in  1332  by  the  Arab  traveler  Ibn  Battuta  (1975),  and 
rumors  of  it  reached  Europeans  who  longed  to  see  the  caravans  filled  with 
gold  crossing  the  Sahara  (Vansina  1962:  237).  The  volume  of  trade  in  this 
area  seems  to  have  reached  its  peak  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  goods 
moved  north  to  areas  like  Carthage  and  Tripoli  (Boahen  1962:  349-350),  and 
southwards  to  the  West  African  coast  (Wilks  1962).  The  southern  trade  out  of 
these  hinterland  states  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wangara  people,  a  corporate¬ 
like  group  that  revolutionized  long-distance  trade  in  the  fifteenth  century 
(Lovejoy  1978:  175-176).  The  Wangara  were  Muslim  citizens  of  Songhai  who 
handled  foreign  trade  for  the  state,  and  in  doing  so,  came  to  dominate  the 
markets  in  contemporary  Benin  and  Nigeria  (Lydon  2009:  64-65).  The 
situation  was  rather  different  with  the  hinterland  states  of  Central  Africa, 
however.  Here,  it  seems  that  the  Kingdom  of  Kongo  was  the  only  state  in  the 
area  that  engaged  in  long-distance  trade  (Gondola  2002:  16),  and  even  this 
point  is  contestable.  The  relative  absence  of  long-distance  trade  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  raw  materials  in  the  area,  which  led  to  an  emphasis  on 
sustenance  farming.  The  absence  of  long-distance  trade  routes  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  Central  Africa  was  connected  economically  through  inter-village  trade 
(Vansina  1962:  375).  In  addition,  relay  trade  meant  that  goods  from  distant 
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areas  -  such  as  salt  from  contemporary  Tanzania  (Gervase  1977)  -  were 
found  in  Central  African  markets,  and  such  markets  were  hosted  by  hinter¬ 
land  states  such  as  the  Kingdoms  of  Kongo,  Lunda  and  Ndongo  (Birming¬ 
ham  1967:  548). 

While  hinterland  states  were  located  around  major  trade  routes  and  drew 
power  from  them,  both  the  savannah  states  and  stateless  societies  often  acted 
as  intermediaries  or  “middlemen”  along  these  routes;  in  certain  cases,  these 
states  actually  formed  for  just  such  a  purpose  (Wondji  1992:  388).  So  to  con¬ 
struct  the  aforementioned  trade  route  which  ran  from  Songhai  to  the  Guinea 
coast  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large  population  of  Mande  peoples  moved 
from  the  Upper  Niger  to  the  Lower  Niger,  setting  up  societies  with  political 
links  to  Songhai  along  the  way  at  fifteen  day  intervals  (Wilks  1962:  337-338). 
These  migrations  and  settlements  had  significant  cultural  ramifications,  as  it 
was  these  Mande  traders  who  are  thought  to  have  introduced  Islam  to 
Northern  Nigeria.  A  similar  type  of  population  movement  and  state  forma¬ 
tion  was  found  in  Central  Africa,  where,  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  peanuts  and 
wild  rubber,  tens  of  thousands  of  porters  relocated  and  formed  societies  150 
kilometers  apart  along  the  established  trade  route  (Thornton  2001:  97).  Aside 
from  these  societies  that  were  set  up  along  trade  routes,  savannah  states 
tended  to  gravitate  and  form  along  major  trade  routes  (Vansina  1992),  with 
many  consolidated  savannah  states  also  found  along  the  borders  of  hinter¬ 
lands  states  (Lydon  2009:  65).  Hausaland,  for  instance,  was  made  up  of 
fourteen  independent  Hausa  States  -  Zazzau,  Gobir  and  Kano  for  instance  - 
all  of  which  emerged  in  the  thirteenth  century  following  the  boom  in  the 
trans-Saharan  gold  trade.^'  In  total  then,  there  were  vast  trade  networks  that 
connected  the  different  states  of  West-Central  Africa  economically  and  helped 
to  shape  their  relationships.  For  more  details  about  how  trade  was  actually 
practiced,  oral  histories  and  traditions  are  enlightening. 

Throughout  West-Central  Africa,  the  primary  means  by  which  to  organize 
trade  and  distribute  goods  was  through  the  market;  and  these  markets  were 
set  to  correspond  with  the  type  of  trade  that  was  coming  into  the  state.  So  in 
contemporary  Ghana,  home  to  the  Tallensi,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  mar¬ 
kets  were  held  to  accommodate  for  local,  state-to-state  and  long-distance 
trade,  respectively  (Dickson  1966:  420^23).  The  situation  was  similar  in 
Central  Africa,  where  oral  traditions  tell  of  local  markets  taking  place  daily, 
while  markets  for  trade  over  greater  distances  took  place  on  every  fourth  or 
eighth  day  (Vansina  1962:  375).  The  decision  as  to  where  these  markets  were 
held  is  interesting.  At  times  it  was  environmental  conditions  that  would 
determine  where  markets  were  held,  at  a  place  where  a  river  pooled  for 
instance;  or  it  could  be  a  matter  of  convenience,  with  markets  held  on  state 
borders.  It  was  equally  plausible,  however,  that  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
area  would  set  the  location  -  usually  in  its  capital  -  so  that  the  state  could  tax 
merchants  when  they  entered  their  borders  (Curtin  1984:  29).  There  was  also 
an  array  of  techniques  employed  by  states  and  traders  to  ensure  safe  passage 
to  and  from  these  markets.  States  typically  had  considerations  in  place  to 
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ensure  trade  could  flourish;  Richard  Jobson,  one  of  the  early  British  explorers 
of  the  Gambia  River,  wrote  that  traders: 

have  free  recourse  through  all  places,  so  that  howsoever  the  King  and 
Countries  are  at  warres  and  up  in  armes,  the  one  against  the  other,  yet 
still  the  Marybucke  [marabout  or  learned  Muslim]  is  a  privileged  person, 
and  many  follow  his  trade  or  course  of  travelling,  without  any  let  or 
interruption  of  either  side. 

(Jobson  1932  [1623]:  106) 

Beyond  such  political  considerations,  in  parts  of  Central  Africa  traders 
were  linked  and  protected  by  ndeko,  a  blood-brother  system  that  enabled  tra¬ 
ders’  free  movement  and  bound  local  chiefs  to  guarantee  protection  to  long¬ 
distance  traders  (Mwa  Bawele  1988:  470).  Such  practices  were  common 
amongst  traders  in  stateless  societies  as  well,  where  it  was  common  to  estab¬ 
lish  false  kinship  ties  to  ensure  protection  (Curtin  1984:  47^8);  sometimes, 
entire  villages  were  said  to  move  simultaneously  to  ensure  safe  transit.  In  the 
savannah  states  protection  could  often  be  purchased  from  local  chiefs,  and  tolls 
were  collected  along  established  routes  for  this  purpose.  In  hinterland  states,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  established  merchants  to  travel  with  hired  military 
forces  to  keep  bandits  at  bay  (Curtin  1984:  42). 

Thus,  trade  provided  for  the  foundations  of  an  economic  system  across 
West-Central  Africa  and  served  to  “transcended  political  divisions”  (Vansina 
1962:  390).  Indeed,  trade  served  to  link  different  types  of  states  together  and 
develop  rules  amongst  them  (Diagne  1992:  34),  and  moreover,  meant  that 
both  basic  and  luxury  goods  were  exchanged  across  the  region.  It  was  not 
simply  trade  that  the  diverse  states  in  the  region  shared  in  the  workings  of, 
however,  but  the  institutions  of  war  and  slavery  as  well. 


The  institutions  of  war  and  slavery 

The  nature  of  warfare  in  West-Central  Africa  very  much  depended  upon  local 
environmental  conditions.  In  the  savannah,  the  open  environment  surround¬ 
ing  hinterland  states  permitted  the  fielding  of  large  armies  made  up  of  cavalry 
equipped  with  spears  and  arrows  (Thornton  1999:  19^1).  The  cause  of  war 
here,  and  the  reason  for  such  large  armies,^^  hinged  upon  state  desire  to 
dominate  and  protect  commercial  activity  in  the  area;  the  competition  to 
control  these  trade  routes  was  fierce,  and  it  meant  that  war  in  the  savannah 
hinterland  was  an  extensive  affair.  In  the  ninth  century  Ghana  came  to  power 
by  monopolizing  the  gold  trade,  and  managed  to  hold  the  routes  until  the 
thirteenth  century  when  a  northwest  Islamic  alliance  launched  a  successful 
military  challenge  to  Ghana’s  monopoly  (al-Bili  2008:  42).  From  there,  the 
local  Mali  people  gained  control  of  the  trade  through  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
by  1240,  had  established  their  own  state  over  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
Ghana.  In  the  later  fifteenth  century  internal  disputes  amongst  the  Mali 
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chiefs,  due  partly  to  Islamic  influence,  opened  the  door  for  the  Songhai 
rebellion;  thereafter  Mali  lost  control  of  trade,  and  the  torch  was  passed  to 
Songhai  (O’Fahey  and  Spaulding  1974).  Each  of  these  hinterland  states 
sought  to  expand  their  borders  during  their  rule,  conquering  lesser  states  in 
the  surrounding  savannah  in  hopes  of  preventing  the  raiding  and  pillaging 
which  was  endemic  in  border  villages.  So  while  Ghana  was  located  in  con¬ 
temporary  southwest  Mali  and  southern  Mauritania,  Mali  grew  to  the  Sene¬ 
galese  coast  in  the  west  and  the  eastern  edge  of  Mali  in  the  east,  and  Songhai 
stretched  its  borders  even  further  to  the  middle  of  Niger  in  the  east  (Wondji 
1992:  389).  While  conquered  states  would  quickly  break  off  in  times  of  tran¬ 
sition  between  hinterland  states,  they  were  just  as  quickly  absorbed  back  into 
the  succeeding  state  when  the  transition  was  complete.  In  Central  Africa, 
hinterland  states  also  fielded  large  armies;  the  Kingdoms  of  Kongo,  Loango 
and  Ndongo  were  thought  to  have  armies  numbering  in  the  tens  of  thousands, 
for  instance  (Thornton  1999:  117).  Environmental  conditions  here  meant  that 
the  use  of  infantry  was  preferred  to  cavalry;  regiments  were  divided  into  light 
infantry  who  carried  lances,  javelins  or  bows,  and  a  heavy  shield-bearing 
infantry.  As  noted.  Central  Africa  did  not  have  the  lucrative  trade  routes  that 
were  present  in  the  West,  but  war  was  nonetheless  used  to  bring  lesser  states 
under  the  control  of  the  hinterland  states.  Kongo  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
minor  village  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  by  the  fourteenth  century  its  rulers 
had  embarked  on  a  successful  series  of  military  expansions  that  meant  it  was 
the  greatest  power  in  the  area.  Even  Ndongo,  which  had  engaged  in  its  own 
successful  military  expansion  further  north,  feared  the  Kongo  and  entered 
into  tributary  relationships  in  hopes  of  avoiding  war. 

In  the  savannah  bordering  the  coastal  forests  one  observes  certain  simila¬ 
rities  in  warfare,  at  least  in  regards  to  the  attempts  to  consolidate  territory. 
Like  in  Central  Africa,  savannah  states  also  fielded  infantry  who  were  equip¬ 
ped  with  swords,  lances,  bows  and  uniquely,  very  large  four  foot  by  two  foot 
shields.  And  again,  it  was  common  for  savannah  states  to  go  to  war  in  an 
effort  to  consolidate  neighboring  states  and  establish  tributary  relationships; 
the  examples  of  the  Akan,  Bito  and  Yoruba  peoples  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Unlike  the  hinterland  states  though,  such  consolidation  and  the  tri¬ 
butary  relationships  they  produced  were  typically  fluid;  environmental 
conditions  changed  quickly  from  savannah  to  forest,  thus  rendering  wide- 
scale  domination  virtually  impossible  (Herbst  2001:  12).  Einally,  in  the  state¬ 
less  societies  of  the  forest,  armies  were  small  and  made  up  of  infantry  who 
reportedly  carried  swords,  lances  and  bows  (Anonymous  1672:  13),  and  mer¬ 
cenaries  or  private  armies  played  a  significant  role  here  (Thornton  1999:  16). 
By  all  accounts  war  amongst  the  stateless  societies  was  endemic,  though  these 
wars  tended  to  be  more  like  skirmishes  that  lasted  a  single  day.  The  reasons 
for  war  amongst  stateless  societies  were  complex,  generally  involving  kinship 
disputes  or  fluctuating  alliances  from  one  group  to  another. 

Thus  war  was  rooted  in  disputes  over  trade,  tributaries,  and  kinship,  and  it 
served  to  enlarge,  shrink,  maintain  or  establish  new  political  orders.  Beyond 
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this,  however,  there  was  a  strong  link  between  war  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  across  the  region,  with  both  practices  “rooted  in  deep  seated  legal  and 
institutional  structures”  (Thornton  1992:  74).  Primary  sources  make  repeated 
reference  to  the  practice  of  collecting  prisoners  of  war  from  the  defeated  state 
and  reducing  them  to  slavery  (Anonymous  1672:  16),  and  a  vast  number  of 
historians  have  uncovered  evidence  which  shows  that  this  was  the  case 
throughout  the  region  (e.g.  Cooper  1979;  Curtin  1969;  Hair  1965).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  wars  were  not  slave  raids  however,  and  rather 
that  wars  were  tied  to  the  political  and  economic  concerns  mentioned 
above.^^  Indeed  the  very  meaning  of  “slave”  in  the  African  context  is  mark¬ 
edly  different  from  popular  conceptions  (Lovejoy  2011:  36),  and  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  slavery,  one  must  erase  images  of  shackles  and  disregard  the  notion 
of  slave  as  a  commodity  lacking  status.  In  this  vein  some  Africanists  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  employ  terms  such  as  “adopted  dependent”,  “captive”,  or 
“surf’  to  distinguish  African  slavery  from  other  types  (Cooper  1979:  105), 
though  still  others  have  made  it  clear  that  slavery  is  an  appropriate  term 
(Cooper  1979;  Lovejoy  2011).  Regardless  of  terminology,  African  slavery  was 
certainly  based  upon  different  norms  and  values  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

To  grasp  the  norms  and  values  behind  the  slavery  institution,  it  is  helpful  to 
first  recall  the  unique  notion  of  territoriality  that  was  present  in  many  parts  of 
West-Central  Africa;  that  was,  remember,  that  one’s  physical  presence  in  a 
territory  did  not  necessarily  designate  membership  to  a  particular  state  as 
kinship  and  lineage  did.  This  carries  with  it  a  rejection  of  private  property, 
and  indeed,  within  African  states  the  concept  of  private  property  was  alien. 
Instead,  land  was  communal  and  the  right  to  cultivate  land,  which  was  in 
abundance,  was  on  a  first-come  first-serve  basis.  This  meant  that  property  in 
Africa  was  not  the  vehicle  to  wealth  and  influence  that  it  was  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  (Thornton  1999:  16),  and  this  aspect  of  life  in  Africa  heightened  the 
importance  of  slavery  significantly.  So,  because  farmers  owned  the  products  of 
their  land  rather  than  the  land  itself,  the  ownership  of  slaves  meant  increased 
cultivation  and  increased  wealth;  in  turn,  slaves,  rather  than  property,  were 
the  way  in  which  to  expand  one’s  social  and  political  power  (Cooper  1979: 
106-110).  In  short,  land  was  not  a  source  of  revenue  -  people  were  (Diagne 
1992:  26).  This  meant  that  slave  ownership  became  intricately  tied  to  politics, 
war  and  trade.  In  more  organized  states  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  number  of 
slaves  owed.  Furthermore,  slaves  were  a  common  form  of  payment  in  tribu¬ 
tary  relationships,  and  moreover,  the  absorption  of  slaves  into  a  certain  line¬ 
age  could  be  a  means  to  challenge  the  existing  lineage  in  power  (Cooper  1979: 
107).  It  should  come  as  little  surprise,  then,  that  in  the  aftermath  of  war 
people  became  the  spoils.  In  addition,  a  trade  in  slaves  featured  across  the 
West-Central  African  system  (Lovejoy  2011:  38).  Page  has  argued  that  the 
idea  for  a  slave  as  a  trade  good  emerged  with  Islamic  influence  in  the  Western 
Sudan  (Page  1978:  171),^"*  and  clearly,  from  at  least  the  fourteenth  century 
slaves  became  an  important  commodity  along  many  trade  routes  (Neumark 
1977:  129-130).  Given  the  centrality  of  slavery  in  African  life,  enslavement 
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was  also  a  means  of  punishment  in  accordance  with  local  rules  and  laws.  So 
aside  from  being  taken  prisoner,  an  individual  could  be  enslaved  for  violating 
ancient  customs,  committing  a  grave  crime,  or  being  unable  (or  unwilling)  to 
settle  a  debt  (Hair  1965).  Interestingly,  an  individual  could  also  volunteer  to 
become  a  slave,  seeking  the  protection  that  an  influential  master  could  pro¬ 
vide  (Abraham  1962:  74). 

Enslavement  in  West-Central  Africa  was  typically  not  perpetual,  as  the 
enslaved  could  often  be  ransomed  back  to  their  kin  through  a  slave  merchant, 
and  the  status  of  slave  was  not  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Customs  also  prohibited  the  separation  of  families  of  slaves,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  subsequent  generations  of  slaves  to  become  free  members  of 
the  kinship  group  they  once  served.  In  terms  of  work,  customs  such  as  that  of 
the  jonya  system  -  native  to  the  Saharan  hinterland  -  meant  that  slaves 
enjoyed  ownership  of  some  of  the  crops  they  produced  (Diagne  1992:  26).  In 
West  Africa  more  broadly,  records  indicate  that  slaves  worked  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  mostly  alongside  their  owners  as  administrators,  soldiers,  royal  advi¬ 
sors,  farmers,  household  guards,  and  trade  assistants  (Manning  1975:  127). 
Beyond  this,  slaves  enjoyed  free  movement  in  connection  with  the  communal 
land  pohcy,  and  were  permitted  to  cultivate  any  open  land  (Thornton  1992: 
82-88).  By  and  large,  slaves  held  a  distinct  social  status  within  society  -  a 
class  of  loyal,  dependent  assistants.  It  was  in  such  ways  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  played  a  part  in  organizing  the  West-Central  African  system,  being 
integrally  tied  to  politics,  economics  and  war,  and  based  upon  the  mutual 
expectations  among  the  states  involved. 

Social  norms  and  values 

At  the  heart  of  many  African  cultures  was  a  belief  that  the  person  constituted 
a  mere  part  of  a  much  wider  world  (Abraham  1962:  46),^^  and  the  term 
“world”  here  reaches  beyond  the  natural  into  the  supernatural.  Among  the 
Akan  people  this  world  was  thought  to  be  hierarchical,  consisting  of  non¬ 
living  things  at  the  low  end,  earthly  beings  associated  with  spirits  in  the 
middle,  and  spirits  themselves  at  the  top  (Abraham  1962:  51).  A  similar  belief 
was  held  in  Kongo,  where  the  world  was  constituted  by  the  realm  of  the  living 
and  two  spirit  realms;  in  one  lived  the  spirits  of  past  ancestors,  in  the  other 
remote  and  powerful  spirits  -  deities  if  you  like  (Thornton  2002:  75-76).  The 
Yoruba  people  also  thought  the  world  to  be  divided  into  the  spirit  and  the 
natural,  and  believed  that  ancestral  spirits  could  return  to  the  natural  world 
through  successive  generations  of  children  (Johnson  1921).  Indeed,  central  to 
this  belief  in  spirits  was  that  the  human  form  was  simply  a  vehicle  for  the 
spirit  that  was  trying  to  fulfil  a  certain  mission  in  the  natural  world  (called 
Okra  among  the  Akan);  thus  the  spirit  was  eternal,  and  the  individual  was  a 
body  whose  character  and  destiny  was  predetermined  by  the  spirit  (Abraham 
1962:  52).  What  the  Portuguese  explorers  came  to  call  “fetiches”  were  intri¬ 
cately  linked  with  the  spirit  world  and  African  religious  beliefs  (Kingsley 
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1897:  231-232).  The  earliest  European  merchants  report  that  fetiches  were 
common  across  West-Central  Africa,  at  least  from  the  Akan  to  the  Kongo 
peoples  (Atkins  1737;  Atkins  1732;  Atkins  1967).  The  fetich  provided  a 
means  by  which  priests  or  priestesses  could  contact  the  one  god,  remote  spirits 
or  ancestral  spirits,  and  the  ritual  attached  to  the  fetich  served  as  a  bridge 
between  the  spiritual  and  material  world.^®  Such  religious  beliefs  had  significant 
consequences  for  the  way  in  which  social  relationships  were  structured. 

As  noted  above,  the  majority  of  West-Central  African  states  were  organized 
according  to  kinship  lines.  And  while  kinship  typically  refers  to  a  set  of  blood 
relations  that  tied  people  together  into  a  family,  in  accordance  with  African 
religious  beliefs  kinship  ties  reached  beyond  biology  and  into  the  spiritual 
world.  Consider  examples  from  the  Akan  people.  Here  the  term  ntoro  referred 
to  an  eternal  spirit  passed  down  to  sons  and  daughters;  while  it  was  thought 
to  leave  during  teenage  years,  it  was  used  to  explain  inherited  characteristics 
which  became  manifest  during  childhood.  Similarly  mogya,  a  spirit  carried  by 
females  and  bestowed  upon  subsequent  generations,  was  the  basis  of  an  entire 
kinship  group  (Abraham  1962:  61).  In  this  sense,  being  part  of  a  kinship 
group  was  tied  to  these  spirits  and  not  simply  to  biological  lines  of  descent. 
Thus  amongst  the  Yoruba,  the  smallest  unit  in  society  was  the  ebi  rather  than 
the  individual,  given  that  the  family  was  tied  together  by  a  certain  group  of 
spirits  (Akinjogbin  1967:  16).  Such  kinship  groups  often  traced  their  roots  to 
a  common  ancestor  who  was,  in  many  cases  (and  particularly  in  those  which 
involved  a  royal  lineage),  a  mythical  figure.  In  creating  such  a  figure,  political 
ehtes  could  not  only  increase  the  size  of  their  kinship  group,  but  also  assure  a  high 
degree  of  loyalty  from  the  people  they  ruled  over  given  that  familial  relations 
bound  them  all.  And,  beyond  the  influence  of  religious  beliefs,  kinship  and 
ancestry  upon  the  structure  of  social  relations  amongst  people,  they  also 
worked  to  establish  and  reinforce  political  hierarchy  and  state  organization. 

So,  the  stateless  societies  of  the  forest  were  often  populated  by  a  single 
kinship  group,  which  meant  that  political  hierarchy  was  determined  by  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  family.  As  noted  above,  however,  these  stateless  societies  were 
actually  connected  quite  closely  across  West-Central  Africa  in  cultural  and 
religious  terms,  and  this  connection  was  precisely  because  of  the  norms  and 
values  associated  with  kinship  and  ancestry.  Societies  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another  would  often  trace  their  roots  back  to  the  same  ancestor  and  thus 
were  part  of  the  same  kinship  group;  this  meant  that  strong  bonds  existed 
beyond  the  earthly  notion  of  a  shared  ruler  (Fortes  and  Evans-Prichard  1940: 
23).  State  organization  and  political  hierarchy  were  different  in  the  savannah 
states,  but  here  ancestors  and  kinship  continued  to  play  a  central  role. 
Savannah  states  often  traced  their  foundations  back  to  a  mythical  ancestor  of 
which  the  chief  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendent,  and  this  ancestor  also 
passed  down  a  set  of  unalterable  values  with  which  every  member  of  the  state 
was  familiar.  These  values  towered  over  the  chief  in  terms  of  importance,  and 
thus  it  was  these  values  that  determined  a  savannah  state’s  uniqueness  and 
policy  (Mair  1962:  214).  Moreover,  because  the  chief  was  the  guardian  of 
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ancestral  values  and  the  state  was  a  manifestation  of  these  values,  both  the 
position  of  chief  and  the  significance  of  the  state  reached  beyond  the  secular 
and  into  the  spiritual  world.  Abraham  summarizes  this  idea  nicely,  noting 
that  “the  Akan  state  was  a  sacred  state  in  the  sense  that  it  was  conceived  as 
falling  inside  a  world  inhabited  by  human  beings  as  well  as  spirits  and  gods”, 
and  to  these  spirits  and  gods,  “human  beings  owed  specific  duties  discharged 
through  appropriate  rites,  and  with  whom  human  beings  were  in  constant 
communion  on  the  grounds  of  kinship”  (Abraham  1962:  51). 

The  situation  was  similar  in  the  consolidated  savannah  states.  Despite  a 
more  centralized  political  hierarchy  and  a  more  expansive  state  organization 
here,  the  king  was  still  thought  to  be  a  direct  descendent  of  a  great  ancestor,  and 
the  values  of  this  ancestor  checked  the  power  and  behavior  of  the  king.  Take 
the  Yoruba  states  under  the  control  of  Ife  for  instance.  Here  values  were 
passed  down  from  the  ancestor  Oduduwa,  and  from  there,  the  state  took  on  a 
familial  analogy;  the  king  was  regarded  as  father,  his  chiefs  regarded  as  his 
brothers,  and  subjects  were  seen  as  children.  This  analogy  -  sometimes  referred 
to  as  ebi  social  theory  (Akinjogbin  1967)  -  was  inclusive  of  the  tributary  states 
as  well,  which  were  seen  as  interdependent  with  the  father  kingdom  insofar  as 
reciprocal  duties  existed  between  the  two  (e.g.  protection  in  exchange  for  tri¬ 
bute).  In  many  cases  the  history  of  a  tributary  state  was  altered  in  accordance 
with  this  relationship,  namely  by  claiming  that  a  great  ancestor  migrated  from 
the  conquering  state  to  establish  the  tributary  -  this  was  the  case  with 
Kongo’s  tributary  Ndongo  (Thornton  1999:  99).  Within  the  consolidated 
state,  the  king’s  authority  was  based  upon  the  natural  obedience  of  his 
brothers  and  children,  rather  than  the  king’s  ability  to  wield  force  (Akinjogbin 
1967:  16).  Violations  of  such  organization  and  values  were  thought  to  offend 
the  spiritual  ancestors,  and  in  such  circumstances  force  would  be  used  to 
defend  the  ancestral  values  and  in  some  cases,  remove  the  king.  While  noting 
that  local  variations  did  exist,  both  primary  accounts  and  contemporary 
historians  comment  on  the  remarkable  similarity  in  these  norms  and  values 
throughout  West-Central  Africa  (e.g.  Atkins  1737;  Abraham  1962:  114).^^ 

Conclusions 

To  reflect  upon  this  empirical  material  here,  the  first  question  worth  con¬ 
sidering  is  as  follows:  can  the  states  of  West-Central  Africa  be  meaningfully 
considered  as  constituting  an  international  system?  It  seems  that  if  one  follows  a 
basic  understanding  of  a  system  there  should  be  little  resistance  to  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative;  that  is  to  say,  yes,  West-Central  African  states  did  indeed 
make  up  a  coherent  international  system.  Power,  struggle  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  were  certainly  present  in  the  region  (Waltz  1979),  and  the  states  there  had 
sufficient  contact  so  as  to  impact  upon  one  another’s  decisions  (Bull  1977). 
Even  if  one  follows  Buzan’s  notion  of  a  more  developed  system  -  i.e.  that 
elementary  institutions  need  to  create  a  degree  of  order  and  constitute  states 
in  their  patterns  of  activity  (Buzan  1993)  -  it  still  seems  that  these  states 
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should  be  considered  as  such,  given  the  centrality  of  trade,  war  and  slavery.  This 
established,  a  more  meaningful  and  interesting  question  emerges,  namely:  what 
does  mention  of  a  West-Central  African  international  system  refer  to,  or  more 
specifically,  what  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  unique  system? 

In  part,  this  was  a  system  characterized  by  diversity.  Clearly,  different 
environmental  conditions  between  the  forest  and  savannah  meant  that  West- 
Central  African  states  were  remarkably  different  in  terms  of  political  organi¬ 
zation:  in  the  forest  there  were  stateless  societies,  and  in  the  savannah  there 
were  city-state  type  organizations  that  were  at  times  reduced  to  tributary 
status  by  a  powerful  neighboring  state,  where  afterwards,  political  organiza¬ 
tion  was  similar  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Deeper  in  the  hinterland  poli¬ 
tical  organization  was  again  different,  as  states  were  more  durabfe  and 
monarchical  in  structure.  But  to  focus  exclusively  on  these  organizational 
differences  would  be  to  miss  the  connections  amongst  these  different  types,  as 
well  as  the  similarities  present  across  them.  So  institutionally,  trade  -  whether 
it  was  over  long  distances  or  relay-based  -  connected  these  states,  and  markets 
were  designed  to  correspond  with  the  type  of  trade  taking  place;  all  of  this 
served  to  provide  economic  order.  What  is  more,  numerous  steps  were  taken  to 
maintain  and  protect  trade  within  the  system;  relationships  were  constructed 
to  assure  the  safe  passage  of  traders,  and  it  was  agreed  that  war  between 
states  would  not  affect  the  course  of  trade.  Indeed,  war  itself  maintained  order 
and  balance  amongst  these  different  states,  whether  by  dismantling  old  states 
and  constructing  new  ones,  by  resolving  kinship  disputes  in  the  forest,  or  by 
preserving,  dismantling  or  building  tributary  relationships.  Lastly,  slavery  was 
an  integral  part  of  warfare  and  was  based  upon  unique  rules,  norms  and 
values  that  were  shared  across  the  system.  Beyond  these  important  institu¬ 
tions,  population  movement  was  central  to  political  life  across  the  region,  and 
this  shaped  states  by  bringing  them  together  and  pulling  them  apart.  And 
perhaps  most  importantly,  all  of  these  states  were  underpinned  by  similar  norms 
and  values.  The  importance  of  spiritual  kinship  and  mythical  ancestors  meant 
that  there  was  common  ground  amongst  these  different  states,  be  it  in  the 
stateiess  societies  that  often  featured  a  single  kinship  group  or  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  states  where  common  ancestors  preserved  unity  amongst  many.  In  this 
sense,  these  shared  norms  and  values  were  the  basis  of  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  political  organization  that  connected  the  different  types  of  states 
across  the  region.  Even  in  the  northwest  where  Islam  was  increasingly  influ¬ 
ential,  these  states  were  nonetheless  connected  with  the  other  states  of  West- 
Central  Africa  by  institutions.  Trade  in  particular  connected  these  hinterland 
states  to  the  states  further  south  through  the  exchange  of  goods;  in  addition  it 
produced  political  connections,  with  savannah  states  organized  around  trade 
routes  in  the  northwest. 

In  summary  then,  the  international  system  of  West-Central  Africa  was  a 
dynamic  one.  It  featured  complex  and  well-developed  political  organizations, 
shared  institutions,  and  unique  social  norms  and  values.  After  Gil  Eannes 
rounded  Cape  Bojador  in  1434,  European  traders  would  have  to  come  to 
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grips  with  this  system  before  they  were  able  to  make  any  headway  into 
West-Central  Africa. 


Notes 

1  Incidentally,  Bull’s  (1984)  African  chapter  in  The  Expansion  makes  significant  use 
of  Fortes  and  Evans-Pritehard  (1940). 

2  Remember  the  term  “state”  is  used  in  Tilly’s  fashion. 

3  The  alternative  argxunent  rests  upon  the  importance  of  trade  and  the  location  of 
trade  routes,  discussed  below. 

4  More  on  this  in  the  following  ehapter. 

5  At  least,  until  the  use  of  iron  tools  became  widespread  circa  1400. 

6  Before  the  introduction  of  European  crops  it  is  believed  that  only  the  guinea-yam 
and  oil  palm  were  eultivated  in  forested  areas  (Mabogunje  1972:  5).  The  areas 
where  rainforest  gave  way  to  savannah  were  more  farm-friendly,  the  coastline  of 
contemporary  Ghana  for  instance  (Chouin  and  Decorse  2010). 

7  Such  societies  are  labeled  “stateless”  following  the  logic  that  their  population 
numbers  were  relatively  small  and  the  wielding  of  authority  was  not  a  full-time 
occupation  (Horton  1972:  78). 

8  More  on  lineage  and  kinship  below. 

9  These  Yoruba  states  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  city-states. 

10  The  number  of  adugbo  were  continuously  in  fiux  however,  as  new  ebi  often  joined 
or  broke  off. 

11  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  the  situation  was  similar  amongst  the 
Akan  peoples,  as  the  Asante  developed  a  remarkably  centralized  system  that 
assigned  rulers  to  a  specific  province  so  as  to  collect  tribute  from  them  on  a  yearly 
basis.  Again,  Asante  intervention  in  the  conquered  state’s  affairs  was  kept  to  a 
minimum  so  long  as  tribute  was  received  (Boahen  1967:  25). 

12  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  original  occupation  was  quite  brutal,  with  the 
Bito  slaughtering  cattle  and  enslaving  women  and  children  (Page  1978:  119-120). 

13  There  were  important  differenees  in  soeial  norms  and  values  as  well,  given  the 
influence  of  Islam  in  northwest  Africa  where  many  of  these  hinterland  states  were 
located,  versus  the  traditional  beliefs  across  the  rest  of  the  region;  more  on  this 
below,  however. 

14  It  was  Uqba  Ibn  Nafi  who  led  the  first  Islamic  charge  into  this  area,  bringing  the 
religion  to  the  Western  Sahara  desert  in  the  seventh  century  (Lydon  2009:  56-57). 
It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century,  however,  that  the  first  African  ruler  was 
eonverted  in  northwest  Senegal.  This  conversion  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  jihad  in 
1072  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Ghana,  after  which  the  defeated  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Islamic  states  further  north  and  join  the  Islamic 
brotherhood  (Levtzion  1977:  349).  The  influence  of  Islam  in  this  area  steadily 
increased  from  that  point,  but  there  was  always  tension  between  the  converts  and 
those  who  maintained  traditional  Afriean  beliefs. 

15  Interestingly,  Europeans  knew  of  Mansa  Musa  during  the  fourteenth  century.  An 
inscription  on  a  European  atlas  of  this  time  features  his  picture,  under  which  reads: 
“this  Negro  lord  is  called  Mansa  Musa,  Lord  of  the  Negros  of  Guinea.  So  abun¬ 
dant  is  the  gold  which  is  found  in  his  country  that  he  is  the  riehest  and  most  noble 
king  in  all  the  land”  (Harris  1998:  60). 

16  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  such  discussions  are  not  without  controversy.  There 
has  been  extensive  debate  as  to  the  specific  relationship  between  war  and  slavery  - 
e.g.  did  a  war  equate  to  a  slave  raid?  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  study  of  slavery  is 
normatively  eharged  and  earries  with  it  a  surprising  amoimt  of  conceptual  varia¬ 
tion  (Patterson  1977;  1982),  and  the  results  can  indeed  be  controversial. 
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17  That  is,  circa  400  ad. 

18  Luxury  items  became  increasingly  important  over  time,  particularly  rhinoceros 
horns,  ostrich  feathers,  semi-precious  stones  and  ebony. 

19  The  term  canoe  may  conjure  up  the  wrong  image  here.  First-hand  accounts  recall 
canoes  which  reached  up  to  70  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying  100  people  (Thornton 
1999:  83). 

20  For  a  detailed  map,  see  Ciolek  (1999-present). 

21  The  organization  of  the  Hausa  states  was  very  similar  to  the  Akan  and  Yoruba 
states  discussed  above.  By  the  fifteenth  century  most  of  these  Hausa  states  had 
been  converted  to  Islam. 

22  Remember  that  Ghana  was  thought  to  be  able  to  field  200,000  soldiers  (Harris 
1998:  60). 

23  There  has  been  extensive  debate  on  this  point  however.  For  pioneering  discussion, 
see  Curtin  (1975),  where  he  postulates  that  war  in  Africa  was  either  the  product  of 
a  need  for  slaves  or  for  wider  political  considerations,  the  latter  meaning  that  slave 
collection  was  an  afterthought. 

24  Primary  documents  from  the  late  fourteenth  century  reveal  that  African  kings 
complained  of  Arab  slave  raiders.  The  King  of  Borno,  Uthman  ibn  Idris,  wrote: 
“these  Arabs  have  pillaged  our  land,  the  Land  of  Bornu,  and  continue  doing  so. 
They  have  taken  as  slaves  freemen  and  our  fathers,  the  Muslims,  and  they  are 
selling  them  to  the  slave-dealers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere”  (Palmer  quoted  in 
Lovejoy  2011:  38). 

25  This  contrasts  with  an  understanding  of  the  world  as  something  which  could  be 
found  in  oneself,  as  found  in  other  traditions. 

26  Europeans  mistakenly  took  these  rituals  to  be  fetich  worship.  The  fetich  itself  -  i.e. 
the  object  -  could  range  significantly,  from  lakes  to  ornate  carvings;  one  unfortu¬ 
nate  Dutchman  was  killed  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  after  he  cut  down  a 
fetich  tree. 

27  An  exception  is  found  in  Islam,  of  course.  By  the  mid  fifteenth  century  Islamic 
influence  had  made  headway  into  the  region’s  northwest,  as  its  southern  border 
spread  east  from  contemporary  Senegal  into  Mauritania,  Mali,  Niger  and  Chad.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  states 
unquestioningly  accepted  the  norms  and  values  associated  with  Islam.  Pre-Islamic 
traditions  that  were  similar  to  the  norms  and  values  described  above  often  clashed 
with  Islamic  values,  namely  to  not  shed  blood,  drink,  or  enslave  a  fellow  Muslim. 
As  such,  even  the  most  passionate  of  Islamic  kings,  the  aforementioned  Mansa 
Musa  for  instance,  were  unable  to  rid  their  states  of  pre-Islamic  beliefs.  Indeed,  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Islamic  influence  was  largely  contained  in  the  northwest 
hinterland  states  and  in  Hausaland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  a  series  of  Jihads  sought  to  spread  the  religion  further  south. 


5  Constructing  the  trans-Atlantic  slave 
trade,  1434-1820 


We  passed  a  law  so  that  any  white  man  living  in  our  Kingdoms  and  wanting  to 
purchase  goods  in  any  way  should  first  inform  three  of  our  noblemen  and  officials 
of  our  court . . .  who  should  investigate  if  the  mentioned  goods  are  captives  or  free 
men,  and  if  cleared  by  them  there  will  be  no  further  doubt  nor  embargo  for  them 
to  be  taken  and  embarked. 

King  Afonso  of  Kongo, 
Excerpt  from  a  letter  to  King  Joao  III  ( 1526 ) 


Above,  in  what  is  one  of  the  earliest  communications  between  African  and 
European  monarchs.  King  Afonso  writes  to  his  Portuguese  counterpart  to 
explain  a  law  recently  passed  by  himself  and  the  royal  council  of  Kongo.  The 
intention  of  the  law  was  to  protect  both  Kongolese  citizens  and  Portuguese 
merchant  interests,  and  was  triggered  by  confrontations  between  these  parties 
along  the  Kongo  coastline.  There,  as  Portuguese  merchants  sought  to  embark 
slaves  on  their  ships  Kongolese  guards  would  often  protest,  claiming  that 
some  of  these  slaves  were  actually  free  men  of  Kongo.  Such  confrontations 
were  worrisome  for  Afonso;  they  demonstrated  that  the  safety  of  both  his 
people  and  his  political  system  were  being  undermined,  while  simultaneously 
showing  that  the  Portuguese  traders,  who  were  becoming  increasingly  integral 
to  his  state’s  economy,  were  “offended”  (to  use  Afonso’s  words).  While  limited 
to  Kongolese-Portuguese  relations,  this  letter,  these  confrontations  and  these 
worries  do  well  to  capture  the  fundamental  issues  that  were  present  throughout 
much  of  West-Central  Africa  during  this  period.  Specifically,  as  Africans  and 
Europeans  gradually  came  to  form  an  associative-type  society  based  on  cal¬ 
culated  economic  self  interest,  Africans  were  at  the  same  time  forced  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  trade  in  slaves  with  the  destabilizing  impact  extensive  trading  could 
have  upon  the  institutions,  norms  and  values  shared  across  the  West-Central 
African  system. 

Such  are  the  issues  explored  in  this  chapter,  which  in  its  totality  traces  how 
Africans  and  Europeans  constructed  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade,  the  various 
consequences  this  had  for  the  West-Central  African  international  system,  and 
how  this  brought  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe  into  a  common  international 
system.  Scholars  estimate  that  the  individuals  involved  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
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slave  trade  managed  to  ship  anywhere  between  8,000,000  and  15,000,000 
Africans  to  the  Americas  over  the  course  of  nearly  400  years,'  and  the  cap¬ 
ture,  exchange  and  shipment  of  such  an  astounding  number  clearly  necessi¬ 
tated  a  high  level  of  cooperation  between  West-Central  Africans  and 
Europeans  (Curtin  1969:  275;  Inikori  1976;  Inikori  1997;  Database  2010).  To 
trace  how  this  cooperation  developed,  the  first  two  sections  of  this  chapter 
detail  how  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade  evolved  in  West-Central  Africa, 
firstly  in  what  is  termed  the  period  of  first  contact,^  and  secondly  in  what  is 
termed  the  period  of  society  building.  The  first  section  argues  that,  with  the 
exception  of  initial  Afro-Portuguese  relations,  tension  and  conflict  became 
inherent  to  the  period  of  first  contact  because  of  a  lack  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  amongst  the  interacting  parties;  many  Europeans  simply  did  not 
understand  West-Central  Africans  and  particularly  their  slavery  institution, 
meaning  that  Africans  were  oftentimes  side-stepped  and  left  enraged  by  the  activity 
of  European  merchants.  The  second  section  details  how  the  once  problematic 
Afro-European  relationship  transitioned  into  what  could  be  called  an  eco¬ 
nomic-based  associative-type  society,  tracing  initially  how  Europeans  sought 
to  engage  more  comprehensively  with  West-Central  Africans,  and  from  there, 
how  Africans  responded  to  these  European  advances  and  adapted  indigenous 
institutions  accordingly.  The  third  section  serves  as  a  theoretical  reprise  and 
conclusion,  refiecting  firstly  upon  how  an  associative-type  society  formed 
amongst  these  actors,  and  secondly  upon  how  the  activity  of  this  society 
ultimately  served  to  connect  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe  into  an 
international  system  during  these  years. 


First  contact,  1434-1650 

Before  the  mid-seventeenth  century  Afro-European  interaction  was  confined 
to  select  coastal  areas  and  cooperation  in  the  slave  trade  was  slow  to  develop; 
quantitative  analysis  shows  that  only  a  fraction  of  total  slave  exports  were 
shipped  before  1650  (Curtin  1969;  Database  2010).^  Nonetheless  interaction 
and  slave  trading  did  exist  during  this  time,  both  through  Afro-Portuguese 
relations  and  the  oftentimes-unilateral  activity  of  a  host  of  other  European 
merchants.  Here  the  shifting  relationships  that  characterized  this  period  of 
first  contact  are  detailed.  Thus  firstly  the  pioneering  Portuguese  explorers  and 
the  merchants  who  followed  are  examined,  as  is  the  remarkably  structured 
Kongolese-Portuguese  relationship  that  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  small- 
scale  localized  slave  trade.  Secondly  the  wider  Afro-European  interaction 
along  the  coast  that  developed  later  is  discussed,  and  the  Kongolese-Portuguese 
relationship  is  revisited.  It  is  argued  that  this  wider  interaction  and  the  once 
structured  Kongolese-Portuguese  relations  became  problematic  once  Eur¬ 
opean  merchants  developed  their  own  perception  of  slavery,  as  this  perception 
differed  radically  from  that  of  their  African  counterparts.  In  consequence, 
confrontation  and  conflict  was  to  prevail  along  the  West-Central  African 
coast  during  much  of  this  period. 
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Exploration,  Kongolese-Portuguese  cooperation  and  early  slave  trading 

Accounts  of  European  exploration  typically  begin  by  recognizing  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  While  the“navigator”  title  is  a 
misnomer  -  he  was  actually  an  “impetuous  and  unskilled  commander”  who 
“cannot  have  been  capable  of  the  careful  planning  and  -  above  all  -  the 
patience  which  went  into  the  discoveries”  (Russell  1995:  17-18)  -  the  prince 
certainly  provided  the  spark  for  the  burst  of  Portuguese  maritime  activity 
from  the  mid-fifteenth  century.  Henry  played  the  role  of  champion,  providing 
ships,  finances,  and  information  for  the  captains  he  courted  for  overseas 
exploration.  The  original  motivation  for  such  activity  -  that  is  for  both  Henry 
and  the  explorers  -  has  been  the  topic  of  extensive  debate,  and  while  it  is  safe 
to  assume  there  was  a  host  of  different  stimuli  from  the  very  beginning,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  slavery  and  slave  trading  did  not  factor  in  the  early 
explorations  (Knight  1991:  63).  There  was,  however,  a  mix  of  Christian  civi¬ 
lizing  ideals  inspired  by  the  Catholic  Church  (which  actually  helped  fund 
many  of  the  adventures),  the  strategic  need  to  find  a  way  to  attack  the  Mus¬ 
lims  from  behind,  the  hope  of  discovering  the  long-rumored  gold  mines 
somewhere  south  of  the  Sahara  desert,  the  aspiration  of  finding  a  direct  sea 
route  to  Asia,  and  no  doubt  the  desire  for  adventure  and  simple  cmiosity 
(Knight  1991:  63).  Thus  in  1433  one  of  Henry’s  house  serfs,  the  relatively 
unknown  Gil  Eannes,  set  out  on  the  first  of  his  several  voyages  to  West 
Africa.  The  hope  was  to  round  Cape  Bojador  in  the  north  of  contemporary 
Western  Sahara,  and  while  the  first  trip  failed,  a  trip  the  following  year  suc¬ 
cessfully  opened  the  area  south  of  the  Cape.  Following  in  Eannes’  tracks, 
successive  voyages  pushed  further  and  further  down  the  West-Central  African 
coast,  and  it  was  Diogo  Cao  who  finally  sailed  up  the  Congo  River  50  years 
later,  where  he  heard  rumors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kongo;  the  Portuguese  Royal 
Chronicles  of  1485  record  that  Cao  “employed  sign  language  and  learned 
that,  at  a  certain  number  of  days  journey  up  the  country,  there  resided  a  very 
powerful  monarch,  king  of  the  whole  region”  (Leyden  and  Murray  1817:  64). 

By  the  time  Cao  learned  of  Kongo,  Portuguese  policy  was  dictated  by  King 
Joao  II  whose  primary  concern  in  West-Central  Africa  was  commerce,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  diplomacy  and  Christianity  (Newitt  2005:  46).  Thus  when  Cao 
sailed  back  up  the  Congo  River  in  1484  in  what  the  Kongolese  called  “ships 
with  wings  which  shone  in  the  sun  like  knives”  (Birmingham  1967:  58),  he 
met  with  the  Kongolese  king  Nzinga  Nkuwu  and  brought  samples  of  Portu¬ 
guese  trade  goods  -  in  this  case  spices  and  eighteen  horses  -  in  hopes  of 
establishing  commercial  relationships  (Newitt  2005:  47).  It  worked,  and  soon 
incense,  beads,  pepper,  ivory,  wax,  tortoiseshell,  rhinoceros  horn  and  gold 
were  being  shipped  back  to  Portugal,  with  horses,  cattle,  Indian  cloth, 
tobacco,  alcohol  and  sugar  going  to  Kongo  (Knight  1991:  67).  Further  north 
the  Portuguese  began  trading  in  a  similar  fashion  with  the  states  along  the 
coast  of  contemporary  Benin,  and  they  set  up  a  factory  in  the  state  of  Benin 
itself  in  1485."^  Moreover  the  Portuguese  evidently  had  trade  relations  with 
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Songhai  in  the  hinterland,  though  little  details  of  these  short-lived  exchanges 
exist  (Newitt  2005:  49).  As  it  pertains  to  diplomacy  and  Christianity,  embas¬ 
sies  were  sent  to  all  of  these  locations.  The  reception  of  these  embassies  varied 
from  place  to  place  however;  in  Songhai  there  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  when  an  entire  Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  by  Joao  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  install  a  chief  favorable  to  Portuguese  interests.  By  contrast 
the  reception  was  favorable  in  both  Kongo  and  Benin,  and  embassies  from 
these  states  were  brought  back  to  Lisbon  in  1484  and  1486,  respectively  (Law 
1991:  116),  with  the  African  diplomats  learning  Portuguese  as  they  sailed.  In 
the  case  of  Benin  these  commercial  and  diplomatic  relationships  would  not 
prosper  in  the  short  term,  in  large  part  because  the  Oba  (or  ruler)  was 
unwilling  to  provide  the  slaves  which  the  Portuguese  would  eventually  seek, 
and  also  because  the  Oba  demonstrated  indiflcrence  to  Christianity  (Newitt 
2005:  49).  It  was  with  the  Kongo  that  relations  thrived,  as  the  Manikongo 
accepted  Christianity  and  was  willing  to  supply  the  Portuguese  with  the  slaves 
they  sought.^  Indeed,  Portuguese  relations  with  both  Benin  and  Kongo 
quickly  came  to  hinge  upon  the  presence  of  slaves  as  a  trade  commodity. 

So  behind  trade,  diplomacy  and  Christianity,  Portuguese  explorers  and  the 
merchants  who  followed  them  began  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  slaves  from  first  contact.  Elites  and  merchants  from  Benin  and 
Kongo  were  involved  as  well;  Jean  Barbot,  a  Frenchman  and  African  trader 
who  twice  voyaged  to  West  Africa,  noted  that  “the  trade  of  slaves  is  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  the  business  of  kings,  rich  men,  and  prime  merchants, 
exclusive  of  the  inferior  sort  of  Blacks”  (Barbot  1732:  270).  Thus  as  early  as 
1445  Prince  Henry  was  present  at  a  slave  market  in  Lisbon  where  slaves 
brought  back  from  the  Canary  Islands  were  sold  to  satisfy  domestic  labor 
needs  (Russell  1995:  26).®  A  more  significant  step  towards  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade  occurred  in  the  late  1470s  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
previously  uninhabited  Sao  Tome,  a  small  island  roughly  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  contemporary  Gabon.  The  position  of  the  small  island  meant  it  was 
ideally  situated  for  Portugal’s  burgeoning  trade  with  Benin  and  Kongo.  Thus 
when  Portuguese  merchants  attempted  to  settle  on  the  island  in  1485,  King 
Joao  II  granted  the  settlers  the  right  to  trade  with  the  factory  established  at 
Benin  that  same  year  (Newitt  2005:  48).  While  this  first  attempt  to  settle  Sao 
Tome  failed,  in  1493  a  second  attempt  led  by  the  merchant  Alvaro  da 
Caminha  succeeded  when  sugar  plantations  were  established  on  the  island 
(Curtin  1971:  245).  The  decision  to  establish  sugar  plantations  followed  logi¬ 
cally  from  the  European  demand  for  sugar  and  the  large  profits  possible  with 
its  production;^  problematically  however,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  required  a 
large  and  regimented  labor  force  which  was  not  present  on  this  uninhabited 
island,  and  which  the  Portuguese  could  not  supply  through  domestic  channels 
(Schwartz  2004:  7).  Solutions  to  these  issues  were  readily  found  nearby  in 
West-Central  Africa  where  the  institution  of  slavery  was  widespread;  thus 
slave  shipments  totaling  between  600  and  1,000  annually  began  to  arrive  at 
Sao  Tome  from  1493  (Boahen  1965:  353).  Records  suggest  that  these  slaves 
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were  acquired  through  trade  with  Kongo  and  states  in  contemporary  Morocco; 
Benin  supplied  slaves  as  well,  though  the  Oba  prohibited  the  sale  of  slaves  in 
1516  (Miller  2002:  24).^  In  Kongo  specifically,  the  Portuguese  captain  Duarte 
Pacheco  Perreira  reported  in  1506  that  early  slave  trading  was  of  “little 
quantity”,  while  Sao  Tome  merchants  reported  that  slaves  were  obtained  in 
Kongo  “for  things  of  little  value”  (Thornton  2009:  60).®  King  Afonso  facilitated 
this  trade  in  slaves  by  establishing  secure  markets  where  his  representatives 
sold  war  captives  to  Portuguese  merchants.  Aside  from  this  direct  trade, 
accounts  note  that  Sao  Tome  slaves  were  also  collected  and  sold  by  Portuguese 
soldiers  who  served  as  mercenaries  in  Kongolese  wars  (Heywood  2009:  5).^° 

With  this  activity,  what  emerged  on  Sao  Tome  was  a  slave  plantation; 
Portuguese  “masters”  owned  a  group  of  slaves  -  typically  between  30  and  60  - 
who  would  work  either  on  the  plantation,  irrigating  fields  for  instance,  or  in 
the  mill  checking  the  quality  of  sugar  (Vieira  2004:  59-61).  What  is  more, 
slaves  were  typically  forbidden  to  leave  the  island,  and  Portuguese  merchants 
were  advised  to  prioritize  the  importation  of  female  slaves  so  as  to  develop  a 
sustainable  population  and  avoid  the  need  for  further  trade  with  West-Central 
African  suppliers  (Newitt  2005:  48).  The  arrangement  -  that  is  importing 
slaves  from  West-Central  Africa  and  producing  sugar  on  Sao  Tome  with  slave 
labor  -  proved  not  only  efficient  but  also  lucrative;  at  one  of  Europe’s  largest 
sugar  markets  in  Antwerp,  between  50  and  70  percent  of  sugar  is  thought  to 
have  come  from  Sao  Tome  during  the  mid-sixteenth  century  (Stols  2004:  260). 
But  by  the  late  sixteenth  century  the  importance  of  Sao  Tome  dwindled,  as  90 
percent  of  sugar  in  the  Antwerp  market  was  being  shipped  in  from  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco  plantations  in  contemporary  Brazil  (Stols  2004:  260). ' '  This  rise 
in  sugar  exports  from  Brazilian  plantations  marks  a  wider  shift  in  the  Eur¬ 
opean  side  of  the  equation  early  on  during  the  period  of  first  contact;  while 
West-Central  African’s  continued  to  supply  slaves  in  moderate  numbers,  Eur¬ 
opeans  continued  their  expansion  westward  wanting  to  set  up  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  as  they  went.  In  this  sense  early  fifteenth-century  Portuguese  success  at 
Sao  Tome  served  as  a  prototype  for  Europe’s  other  maritime  powers;  it 
demonstrated  that,  firstly,  African  slaves  were  an  excellent  labor  source  capable 
of  work  in  tropical  climates,  secondly,  that  these  slaves  were  inexpensive  and 
could  be  acquired  easily  by  establishing  trading  links  with  West-Central 
Africa,  and  thirdly,  that  the  production  and  shipment  of  sugar  -  or  “white  gold”  - 
was  a  tremendously  profitable  venture.  In  this  way,  early  Afro-Portuguese 
slaving  activity  sparked  the  interest  of  other  European  merchants. 

These  developments  on  Sao  Tome  and  across  the  Atlantic  began  to  crys¬ 
tallize  a  perception  of  slavery  amongst  European  merchants,  one  based  upon 
profitability  and  economics.  Problematically,  outside  of  select  Portuguese 
merchants  this  perception  was  effectively  devoid  of  hands-on  experience  with 
the  West-Central  African  international  system,  and  as  such,  European  mer¬ 
chants  developed  a  perception  which  was  actually  fundamentally  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  indigenous  African  one.  Consequentially,  the  wider  interaction 
along  the  West-Central  African  coast  during  this  period  failed  to  duplicate 
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the  diplomatic  relationship  between  the  Kongolese  and  Portuguese,  and  instead 
was  characterized  by  confrontation  and  conflict.  In  time,  these  opposing  per¬ 
ceptions  would  even  lead  to  the  downfall  of  Kongolese-Portuguese  relations. 


Incompatible  perceptions,  slave  raiding  and  war 

While  the  slavery  institution  indigenous  to  the  West-Central  African  system 
was  widespread  and  existed  independently  of  trade  with  Europeans  (Thornton 
1992:  74),  the  institution  was  nonetheless  deeply  embedded  in  social  norms 
and  values  such  as  kinship  and  ancestry,  and  was  linked  to  other  institutions 
such  as  trade  and  war.  This  meant  that  West-Central  African  states  would  not 
“sell”  their  own  members  into  slavery  (Polanyi  1966:  20),  be  it  to  other  Afri¬ 
can  states  or  Europeans.  Moreover,  indigenous  trade  routes  that  carried  slaves 
tended  to  run  inland  and  center  upon  hinterland  states,  rather  than  to  the 
coastal  states  which  the  Europeans  were  engaging  with.  It  was  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  that  Portuguese  captains  noted  that  early  slave  trading  was  of  “little 
quantity”,  with  supply  largely  dependent  upon  coastal  wars  which  produced 
prisoners,  as  was  customary  in  West-Central  Africa. Yet  considering  Eur¬ 
opean  merchants’  increasing  interest  in  African  slave  labor  this  “little  quan¬ 
tity”  quickly  became  an  insufScient  quantity;'^  indeed,  this  interest  informed 
a  unique  European  perception  of  slavery  which  was  to  become  problematic 
for  Afro-European  relations. 

The  following  excerpt,  taken  from  a  treatise  sent  to  parliament  by  a  self- 
proclaimed  English  “African  merchant”,  illustrates  the  European  perception 
of  both  Africa  and  the  African  slave: 

how  vast  is  the  importance  of  our  trade  to  Africa,  which  is  the  first 
principle  and  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  the  main  spring  of  the  machine, 
which  sets  every  wheel  in  motion:  a  trade  which  arises  almost  entirely 
from  ourselves,  our  exports  being  chiefly  our  own  manufactures,  or  such 
as  are  purchased  with  them;  and  the  returns  gold,  ivory,  wax,  dyeing 
woods  and  negroes  ...  the  last  affording  a  most  prodigious  employment 
to  our  people,  both  by  sea  and  land:  without  whom  our  plantations  could 
not  be  improved  or  carried  on,  nor  should  we  have  any  shipping  passing 
between  the  colonies,  and  mother  country;  whereas  by  their  labours  our 
sugars,  tobacco,  and  numberless  other  articles  are  raised,  which  employ 
an  incredible  number  of  ships,  and  these  ships  in  their  turn  must  employ  a 
much  greater  number  of  handicraft  trades  at  home. 

(African  Merchant  1772:  4-5) 

Notably,  the  African  merchant  concludes  his  treatise  by  estimating  that 
slave  labor  produced  an  annual  average  of  75,000  tons  of  sugar,  10,000  tons 
of  rum,  20,000  tons  of  tobacco,  and  several  other  products  which  could  be 
sold  for  high  profits  (African  Merchant  1772:  123).  Evidently  then,  the  mer¬ 
chant  perceived  trade  with  Africa  generally,  and  the  use  of  West-Central 
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African  slaves  in  particular,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  domestic  economic 
growth.'"*  Slaves  were  seen  as  a  vehicle  towards  profit,  part  of  a  growth 
equation  wherein  they  were  utilized  for  jobs  that  hired  labor  would  not  per¬ 
form  and  purchased  in  markets  on  the  cheap  for  products  which  were  already 
being  produced  back  home  (Curtin  1971:  304-305).  And  while  the  above 
example  is  drawn  from  but  one  English  merchant  trading  to  Africa,  other 
European  traders  -  that  is  the  Portuguese,  Erench,  Dutch,  Scottish,  Bran- 
denburgian,  among  others  -  saw  the  slave  in  a  similar  light.  This  perception 
was  tied  to  the  mercantilist  economic  theory  that  began  to  take  shape  across 
Europe  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Mercantilist  discourse  disparaged  the 
normative  and  ethical  approach  to  economics  that  had  prevailed  during  the 
medieval  period  in  Europe,  instead  favoring  facts,  figures  and  calculations 
(Vaggi  and  Groenewegen  2003:  16).  Seminal  works  on  the  subject,  Thomas 
Mun’s  England’s  Treasure  by  Farrign  Trade  of  1664  for  instance,  stressed  the 
importance  of  colonial  possessions  as  a  means  to  acquire  natural  resources 
and  bullion,  highlighted  the  need  for  a  large  labor  force,  and  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  protectionism  and  selling  domestic  products  abroad.  West-Central 
Africa  and  African  slaves  were  tied  up  in  this  logic;  the  former  providing  a 
market  to  sell  domestic  products,  the  later  making  up  the  large  labor  force 
necessary  to  develop  natural  resources  on  overseas  colonies.  This  European 
perception  of  the  slave  as  part  of  an  economic  equation  called  for  bulk  pur¬ 
chases,'^  but  problematically,  this  did  not  align  with  the  West-Central  African 
perception  wherein  the  slave  was  entwined  in  unique  norms,  values  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Thus  European  merchants  embarked  on  voyages  to  Africa  seeking 
vast  numbers  of  slaves  from  states  in  an  international  system  that  was  simply 
not  organized  for  such  a  purpose. 

As  a  result  of  a  European  perception  that  was  incompatible  with  the  Afri¬ 
can  one,  varying  degrees  of  conflict  and  confrontation  became  endemic  to 
Afro-European  relations  across  the  West-Central  African  coast.  Returning  to 
King  Afonso’s  pen  relationship  with  King  Joao  III  is  helpful,  as  he  describes 
the  events  that  led  to  such  a  transition: 

the  mentioned  merchants  [Portuguese]  are  taking  every  day  our  natives, 
sons  of  the  land  and  the  sons  of  our  noblemen  and  vassals  and  our  rela¬ 
tives,  because  the  thieves  and  men  of  bad  conscience  grab  them  wishing 
to  have  the  things  and  wares  of  this  Kingdom  which  they  are  ambitious 
of;  they  grab  them  and  get  them  to  be  sold;  and  so  great.  Sir,  is  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  licentiousness  that  our  country  is  being  completely  depopu¬ 
lated,  and  Your  Highness  should  not  agree  with  this  nor  accept  it  as  in 
your  service. 

(Afonso  1952:  473) 

The  activity  that  Afonso  is  reporting  to  his  Portuguese  counterpart  has 
been  aptly  termed  “raid-and-trade”  by  Thornton  (1992:  38),  a  technique  that 
many  European  merchants  employed  to  collect  slaves  during  the  period  of 
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first  contact.  Throughout  West-Central  Africa  European  merchants  relied  on 
a  mixture  of  shock,  awe,  and  firepower  to  collect  slaves.  Methods  were  quite 
barbaric  and  essentially  amounted  to  kidnapping;  European  merchants  would 
either  lure  indigenous  Africans  onto  ships  with  promises  of  trade  only  to 
capture  them,  or  raid  villages  with  the  hope  of  taking  captives.  So  in  1444  for 
instance,  a  Portuguese  expedition  brutally  seized  residents  of  the  off-shore 
islands  around  contemporary  Senegal,  bringing  the  captives  back  to  Portugal 
for  sale  at  a  Lisbon  market  (Thornton  1992:  37).  Likewise  English  merchants 
ventured  to  what  is  contemporary  Sierra  Leone  in  the  late  sixteenth  century 
and  used  violence  to  seize  inhabitants  who  were  subsequently  enslaved 
(Thornton  1992:  37).  It  appears  that  English  involvement  in  the  slave  trade 
actually  began  with  the  raid-and-trade  technique,  though  the  experience  of 
John  Hawkins  demonstrates  that  West-Central  Africans  were  not  the  easy 
prey  European  raiders  thought  they  would  be.  In  1564  Hawkins  and  his  men 
raided  an  unidentified  village  in  Upper  Guinea,  yet  they  only  managed  to 
capture  ten  natives  while  seven  of  their  “best  men”  died  and  27  others  were 
listed  as  casualties;  in  1568  two  more  of  Hawkins’  raids  produced  similar 
results  (Northrup  2004:  38).  The  raid-and-trade  technique  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  common  along  what  Europeans  called  the  “Windward  Coast”. 
Here,  after  a  voyage  in  1719,  the  slaver  William  Snelgrave  reported  that 
natives  still  feared  the  sight  of  European  ships  because  of  the  raiding  and 
kidnapping  which  took  place  nearly  two  centuries  earlier  (Snelgrave  1734:  4). 

While  relations  between  Europeans  and  Africans  were  deteriorating  all 
along  the  coast,  the  once  civil  relations  between  Kongo  and  Portugal  began 
to  worsen  as  well.  Like  other  European  traders  the  Portuguese  came  to  see 
slavery  in  economic  terms,  with  the  need  for  slaves  fueled  by  planters’  calls  for 
larger  slave  shipments  to  nearby  Sao  Tome,  and  to  Pernambuco  and  Bahia 
across  the  Atlantic  (Miller  2002:  43).  To  satisfy  this  increasing  demand  Por¬ 
tuguese  merchants  did  not  resort  to  raiding  per  se,  but  instead  employed  a 
war-mongering  approach  as  they  ventured  up  the  Congo  River  and  waged 
war  with  local  states  that  were  tied  politically  to  Kongo.  The  Englishman 
Andrew  Battell,  a  captive  of  the  Portuguese  during  these  wars,  tells  of  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  force  15,000  strong  which  moved  steadily  inland  burning  villages  and 
taking  captives  as  they  went;  he  estimates  3,000  male  captives  were  taken 
after  the  Portuguese  sacked  the  village  of  Namba  Calamba,  for  instance 
(Battell  1901:  14).  After  a  near  crippling  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ndongo  in 
1580,  Portuguese  forces  rallied  and  continued  their  expansion  eastward, 
aligning  with  smaller  states  such  as  Benguela,  Matamba  and  Ndembu  as  they 
went  (Sweet  2003:  16).  The  activity  of  these  Portuguese  soldiers  greatly 
angered  the  Manikongo,  who  not  only  thought  the  Portuguese  to  be  his  allies, 
but  had  also  repeatedly  asked  that  the  indiscriminate  capture  of  his  people  be 
stopped.  Consequently  the  Manikongo  sought  to  increase  trade  with  the 
Dutch,  who  had  arrived  on  the  coast  in  the  later  fifteenth  century  and 
brought  guns  to  attract  the  African  trade  (Kea  1971:  187).  Yet  still  the  wars 
continued,  as  successive  Portuguese  governors  at  Luanda  encouraged  the 
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activity  following  the  logic  that  it  helped  boost  slave  supply  (Thornton  and 
Mosterman  2010:  236).  The  Portuguese  even  sought  to  increase  such  activity, 
and  towards  this  end  allied  with  the  Imbangala,  an  apparently  stateless  group 
of  ruthless  mercenaries.'^  The  Portuguese  plan  was  to  attack  and  enslave  the 
Ndongo  people  with  the  help  of  the  Imbangala,  and  the  result  was  a 
resounding  success;  King  Ngola  Mbandi  of  Ndongo  was  exiled  to  an  island 
fortress,  after  which  groups  of  Portuguese  and  Imbangala  raided  his  country 
and  transported  thousands  of  his  people  to  Pernambuco  and  Bahia  (Thornton 
and  Mosterman  2010:  237).  The  Battle  of  Mbumbi  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Kongolese  ensued  in  1622,  marking  the  end  of  Kongolese-Portuguese  diplomatic 
ties  (Thornton  and  Mosterman  2010:  235-238). 

Such  was  the  period  of  first  contact.  A  span  of  over  200  years  wherein 
small  steps  were  taken  towards  the  development  of  a  mutually  beneficial  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  based  in  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade,  but  which  soon  came  to 
be  plagued  by  confrontation  and  conflict  amongst  parties  who  simply  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye  on  the  issue  of  slavery.  Yet  in  the  ensuing  period  between  1650  and 
1820  an  astounding  9,000,000  slaves  were  embarked  on  West-Central  African 
shores  (Voyages  Database  2010),  and  neither  raid-and-trade  nor  war-mongering 
could  provide  such  astronomical  numbers.  Indeed,  in  the  period  after  first  contact 
Africans  and  Europeans  began  to  make  comprehensive  adjustments  to 
accommodate  each  other  and  facilitate  the  trade  in  slaves. 

Adaptation  and  society  building,  1650-1820 

It  was  during  the  period  of  adaptation  and  society  building  that  African  and 
European  merchants  began  to  see  eye  to  eye  as  they  came  to  share  a  similar 
perception  of  slavery  and  reach  broad  agreement  regarding  how  the  trade  in 
slaves  should  be  structured.  In  this  sense,  Europeans  and  Africans  began  to 
constitute  an  associative-type  society  based  upon  calculated  economic  inter¬ 
ests.  Such  developments  during  this  period  required  significant  adjustments 
on  both  sides  however:  Europeans  needed  to  abandon  unproductive  raid-and- 
trade  and  war-mongering  techniques  and  develop  a  more  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematic  way  to  engage  with  their  African  counterparts;  West-Central  Africans 
needed  to  accept  that  a  large-scale  trade  in  slaves  was  beneficial,  and  from 
there,  modify  indigenous  institutions  so  as  to  increase  the  coastal  slave  supply 
for  their  European  counterparts.  It  was  these  adjustments  that  ultimately 
made  a  societal-type  relationship  between  the  two  sides  possible. 

Companies,  forts  and  other  European  adjustments 

As  of  1650  the  mercantilist  mindset  of  European  merchants  had  not  changed, 
nor  had  their  desire  to  trade  with  West-Central  Africa  so  as  to  acquire  slave 
labor.  Writing  in  1696,  a  Scottish  merchant  pointed  out  that  “it’s  now  beyond 
all  Controversie,  that  it  is  the  Interest  of  all  Nations  to  increase  their  Trade; 
the  Increase  of  which  begetteth  Wealth,  and  Riches”;  from  there  he  asked,  “is 
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it  not  the  true  Interest  of  Scotland  to  go  on,  in  settling  the  African,  and  Indian 
Company  effectually?”  (Gentleman  in  the  Country  1696:  1).  The  endurance 
of  this  mindset  notwithstanding,  the  raid-and-trade  and  war-mongering  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  Europeans  were  proving  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  type  of 
wealth  accumulation  this  “gentleman  in  the  country”  had  in  mind.  There 
were  two  principal  reasons  for  this. 

The  first  was  that  these  techniques  simply  did  not  provide  the  number  of 
slaves  that  were  now  demanded  -  indeed  required  -  by  planters.  The  years  up 
to  and  after  1650  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  European  activity  in  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  and  Americas,  with  plantations  established  in  Antigua,  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  Surinam  and  many  other  places.  Given  that  each  plantation  required 
a  large  African  slave  labor  force  for  production,  it  didn’t  take  much  to  realize 
that  raid-and-trade  and  war-mongering  techniques  were  insufficient  means  by 
which  to  keep  up  with  this  rise  in  demand.  The  second  reason  for  the  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  these  techniques  was  the  African  military  response  they  pro¬ 
voked,  which  was  often  formidable.  Sleek  and  nimble  war  canoes  -  able  to 
carry  up  to  100  archers  and/or  javelin-men  -  were  stationed  along  the  West- 
Central  African  coast  soon  after  European  raiding  began.  These  canoes  were 
well  suited  for  the  local  environmental  conditions  along  the  coast,  and  thus 
easily  outmaneuvered  awkward  European  ships  designed  for  the  open  ocean. 
The  presence  of  such  canoes  made  raiding  nearly  impossible;  in  1525  for 
instance,  a  suspicious  Erench  ship  in  waters  off  the  Kongo  was  seized,  and 
further  north  near  the  Gambia  River,  a  Portuguese  ship  thought  to  be  a 
raiding  party  was  attacked  and  repelled  by  a  fleet  of  seventeen  war  canoes 
(Thornton  1992:  38^9).  Given  this  military  response,  not  only  did  raid-and- 
trade  fail  to  produce  the  required  number  of  slaves,  but  it  actually  served  to 
stymie  an  African  trade  which  was  becoming  increasingly  important  -  indeed 
necessary  -  for  Europeans.  It  thus  became  quite  apparent  that  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  engagement  with  the  indigenous  African  population  was  necessary. 

Yet  what  needed  to  be  settled  in  Europe  was  how  trade  to  Africa  should  be 
organized  (Davies  1957:  16).  One  school  of  thought  favored  what  could  be 
called  a  privatized  or  laissez-faire  approach,  summarized  well  in  an  anon¬ 
ymous  and  undated  treatise  written  by  an  English  merchant:  “the  means  most 
conductive  thereunto  will  be  to  make  the  Trade  to  Ajfrica  open  and  free  for 
all  the  Native  Subjects  of  England,  which  Trade  for  Slaves  chiefly  from  Acra 
to  Angola”  (Anonymous  Undated:  1).  Problematically  for  the  anonymous 
merchant,  his  argument  for  an  “open  and  free”  trade  ran  against  the  thinking 
of  many  European  governments  at  the  time.  This  governmental  line  of 
thinking  argued  for  the  establishment  of  a  privileged  merchant  company  to 
undertake  and  defend  national  trade,  an  idea  inspired  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  (Vereenigde  Oostindische  Compagnie  -  VOC).  The  VOC  was 
chartered  in  1602  by  the  government  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  “fixed,  secure  and  orderly  entity”  which  maintained,  orga¬ 
nized  and  protected  trade  with  the  Far  East  (East  India  Company,  Dutch 
1909  [1602]:  1);  in  practice  merchants  employed  by  the  VOC  were  granted  a 
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monopoly  over  Far  Eastern  trade  and  were  able  to  punish  independent  mer¬ 
chants  who  traded  in  breach  of  this  monopoly,  known  popularly  as  inter¬ 
lopers.  The  VOC  arrangement  proved  successful  both  in  terms  of  managing 
the  Far  Eastern  trade  and  economic  output,  and  thus  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  Dutch  government  to  charter  a  similar  company  to  handle  West-Central 
African  trade.  This  was  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  (WIC),  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  which  were  granted  a  monopoly  over  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade 
from  1621  onwards  (West  India  Company  1909  [1621]:  1).  The  monopoly 
allowed  WIC  merchants  to  collect  slaves  along  the  West-Central  African 
coast  and  transport  them  to  Dutch  Brazilian  plantations,'®  thereafter  any 
surplus  slaves  could  be  sold  to  British  and  French  planters  in  the  Caribbean 
(Law  1994:  59).  The  influence  of  this  Dutch  model  across  Europe  was  pro¬ 
found,  and  soon  the  English,  French,  Danish,  Swedish,  Scottish  and  Bran¬ 
denburg  governments  opted  to  organize  their  participation  in  West-Central 
African  trade  through  similar  companies.'^  Despite  this  array  of  companies,  it 
was  the  English  and  French  companies,  along  with  the  WIC,  which  were  the 
main  competitors  in  the  West-Central  African  trade.^" 

The  English  response  to  the  WIC  was  to  charter  the  Company  of  Royal 
Adventures  (CRA)  trading  into  Africa  in  1662,  granting  the  company  a 
monopoly  over  West-Central  African  trade  as  well  as  royal  protection  from 
interlopers  (Zook  1919:  20).  The  purpose  of  the  company  was  to  boost  the 
inadequate  supply  of  African  slaves  to  the  Americas,  with  company  secretary 
Ellis  Leighton  noting  in  his  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  that  “His  Majes¬ 
ties  Dominions  in  America  are  in  apparent  hazard  to  be  rendered  useless  in 
their  growing  Plantations,  through  want  of  that  usual  supply  of  servants 
which  have  hitherto  had  from  Africa”  (Leighton  1662:  2).  Yet  problematically 
the  CRA  resembled  more  of  an  “aristocratic  treasure  hunt”  than  a  slave¬ 
trading  company  (Davies  1957:  40);  two-thirds  of  CRA  stockholders  had 
some  relation  with  the  royal  family  (Zook  1919:  20),  and  Leighton’s  list  of 
subscribers  doubles  as  a  who-is-who  amongst  England’s  Aldermans,  Captains, 
Colonels,  Countesses,  Dukes,  Earls,  Lords  and  Sirs  (Leighton  1662:  11-12). 
Even  King  Charles  II  had  a  stake  in  the  company  and  was  promised  two- 
thirds  of  the  gold  CRA  merchants  collected.  Yet  not  only  did  these  dreams  of 
gold  never  fully  materialize  -  an  inventory  of  the  African  house  taken  on  18 
January  1665  showed  sugar  from  Jamaica  and  Barbados,  bees  wax,  napkins 
and  elephant  tusks,  but  no  gold  (Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  1665:  1)  - 
even  when  it  came  to  the  slave  trade,  the  CRA  proved  to  be  badly  misman¬ 
aged  (Davies  1957;  Davies  1919:  15).  After  winning  the  Asiento,  and  with  it 
the  need  to  deliver  3,500  slaves  annually  to  Spanish  plantations,  the  CRA 
collapsed  in  1671.^'  The  English  government  responded  by  chartering  the 
Royal  African  Company  (RAC)  the  following  year,  bestowing  upon  the  new 
company  exclusive  rights  to  the  land  and  trade  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
Cape  de  Bona  Speranza  for  1,000  years  (Royal  African  Company  1672:  1). 
The  RAC  was  more  privatized  and  better  organized  than  its  predecessor,  with 
the  majority  of  stockholders  either  businessmen  or  experienced  overseas 
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traders  (Davies  1957:  70).  The  RAC  managed  to  dispatch  some  500  ships  and 
deliver  over  120,000  slaves  during  41  years  of  monopoly  (Davies  1957:  345- 
346),  though  by  the  early  1700s,  the  company  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
redundant. 

But  it  was  not  just  the  English  companies  that  continually  failed  to  live  up 
to  governmental  expectations,  as  both  the  French  and  Dutch  companies  met 
similar  ends.  French  trade  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Compagnie  Frangaise 
des  Indes  Occidentales  which  was  chartered  in  1664  only  to  dissolve  ten  years 
later;  the  Compagnie  de  Guinee  followed  in  1685,  but  was  essentially  a  hallow 
entity  by  the  mid-eighteenth  century  (Davies  1957:  20-21).  Similarly  the 
aforementioned  WIC  dissolved  in  1674  when  it  was  unable  to  pay  its  debts, 
after  which  several  failed  attempts  were  made  to  rejuvenate  the  company.  The 
reasons  for  these  across-the-board  failures  were  numerous,  though  they  relate 
largely  to  the  expense  and  complexity  inherent  to  the  slave  trade  (Davies 
1957;  Davies  1919).  The  RAC,  for  example,  estimated  that  £100,000  worth  of 
goods  needed  to  be  shipped  annually  to  West-Central  Africa  to  ensure  an 
adequate  supply  of  slaves  for  West  Indian  planters;  this  amount  was  never 
reached,  with  the  annual  value  consistently  hovering  around  £60,000  (Davies 
1957:  74).  Furthermore  renting  ships  and  hiring  captains  proved  costly,  often 
amounting  to  £25,000  annually  for  the  RAC  (Davies  1957:  75).  Fogistically 
voyages  could  take  some  300  days,  with  nearly  half  that  time  spent  idly  on 
the  West-Central  African  coast  either  waiting  for  African  traders  to  deliver 
slaves  or  participating  in  local  customs  (Falconbridge  1788:  14).  When  ships 
finally  were  loaded  there  was  an  immense  danger  of  revolt,  the  trader  Snelgrave 
witnessed  numerous  slave  uprisings  as  ships  departed  West-Central  African 
shores  (Snelgrave  1734:  165-166).  From  there,  the  Middle  Passage  meant  loss 
of  cargo  with  mortality  rates  at  an  estimated  20  to  33  percent  (Snelgrave 
1734:  151;  Curtin  1969:  275),  though  there  were  times  when  entire  shipments 
were  lost.  Even  the  selling  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  presented  a  problem; 
dishonest  company  captains  sold  the  best  slaves  privately,  and  planters  pur¬ 
chased  slaves  with  credit  so  that  by  1708  the  RAC  faced  a  debt  of  £301,195 
(Davies  1957:  74).  The  general  problem  with  the  privileged  company  is  well 
summarized  by  Davies,  who  notes  that  “a  trade  in  human  beings  was  little 
suited  to  bureaucratic  control;  it  needed  above  all  flexibility  and  freedom” 
(Davies  1957:  13).  Indeed  as  these  privileged  merchant  companies  dissolved,  it 
was  private  traders  who  took  control  of  the  slave  trade.  One  slave  trader 
reported  that  Barbados  wdjAQd  annually  4000  Negroes,  Jamaica  10000,  Leeward 
Islands  6000;  and  because  the  Company  could  not  supply  this  Number... 
Interlopers  crept  in,  and  contended  for  a  Share”  (Atkins  1737:  154).^^ 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  ultimate  failures,  companies  were  successful 
in  bringing  Europeans  to  the  West-Central  African  coast,  establishing  places 
of  residence  there,  and  promoting  more  social  relationships  with  local  popu¬ 
lations.  Around  European  cities  recruiting  flyers  offered  attractive  packages  in 
hopes  of  luring  young  men  to  Africa,^^  and  these  men  would  eventually  be 
charged  with  “opening  and  securing  an  Intercourse  and  Communicate  with 
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the  Kings,  Princes,  and  Traders  of  the  Inland  Countries  in  Africa”  (Royal 
African  Company  1730:  2).  To  facilitate  such  aims  these  men  were  stationed 
at  coastal  forts  or  factories,  which  typically  housed  300  workers  as  well  as  a  court 
to  enforce  European  law  (Davies  1957:  121).  The  construction  of  such  forts  were 
mandated  by  governmental  charters,  for  instance  the  RAC  charter  required 
that  the  company  “establish  and  govern  forts,  factories  and  plantations  in 
Africa,  to  make  war  and  peace  with  any  heathen  nations  there”  (Davies  1957:  98); 
similarly  the  WIC  was  expected  to  “make  contracts,  engagements  and  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  princes  and  natives  of  the  countries  comprehended  therein,  and  also 
build  any  forts  and  fortifications  there”  (West  India  Company  1909  [1621]:  2). 
Thus  by  1730  the  RAC  had  built  and  was  maintaining  thirteen  forts:  moving 
north  to  south  there  was  James  Fort  in  the  River  Gambia,  then  Dixcove, 
Succundee,  Commenda  and  Cape-Coast  Castle  on  the  Gold  Coast,  then  Fort 
Royal,  Phipp’s  Tower,  Queen  Anne’s  Point,  Anamaboe,  Tantumquerry, 
Winebah  and  Acra,  and  finally  William’s  Fort  at  Whydah  (Royal  African 
Company  1730:  l).^'^  The  WIC’s  strongest  fort  was  St  George  del  Mina  along 
the  Gold  Coast,  but  it  had  thirteen  other  forts  “within  gunshot  of  the  Royal 
African  Company’s  Forts”  (Royal  African  Company  1730:  2).  French  forts 
were  also  prominent  along  the  coast,  notably  on  the  Senegal  River,  near  Cape 
de  Vera  and  in  Whydah  (Royal  African  Company  1730:  2;  Faw  2004:  32). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  number  of  European  companies  that  claimed 
a  monopoly  over  the  slave  trade,  the  reality  in  West-Central  Africa  was  that 
these  Europeans  found  themselves  as  neighbors  trading  with  the  same  Africa 
elites  and  merchants.  This  was  a  result  of  the  laws  and  practices  Africans  placed 
on  European  slaving  activity  on  the  coast.  Indeed  at  end  of  the  day,  European 
governments  and  merchants  could  organize  the  slave  trade  in  whatever  way  they 
so  chose,  but  their  success  depended  upon  West-Central  African  reciprocity. 

Adjustments  and  society  building  in  West-Central  Africa 

By  and  large  the  response  from  West-Central  African  elites  and  merchants 
was  favorable  and  thus  one  begins  to  see  the  commodification  of  slavery 
across  West-Central  Africa  during  this  period.  In  fact  contemporary  European 
accounts  often  express  a  displeasure  with  African  enthusiasm  to  trade  slaves, 
complaining  that  natives  were  happy  to  deal  with  anyone  irrespective  of 
monopoly,  status  as  a  company  agent  or  interloper,  and/or  nationality  (Atkins 
1737:  154;  Polanyi  1966:  112).  In  many  respects  these  complaints  reflect  a 
degree  of  European  frustration  with  slave  trading  at  the  time,  as,  despite  exten¬ 
sive  governmental  attempts  back  in  Europe  to  manage  the  trade,  it  was  the 
African  side  that  decided  the  laws  and  practices  that  structured  the  trade.  This 
notwithstanding,  wherever  possible,  Europeans  lobbied  their  African  coun¬ 
terparts  to  change  what  they  thought  were  frustrating  or  archaic  conditions. 

There  are  a  host  of  primary  accounts  from  the  early  eighteenth  century  that 
describe  what  was  required  of  European  merchants  to  successfully  collect  slaves 
from  their  African  counterparts.  The  specifics  of  these  laws  and  practices  did 
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vary  from  state  to  state,  though  they  often  had  their  basis  in  a  mixture  of 
state  management  of  the  trade  and  local  traditions.  Along  the  densely  fores¬ 
ted  and  sparsely  populated  Windward  Coast  for  instance, the  British  naval 
surgeon  John  Atkins  reported  that  it  was  the  native  “custom  to  signify  at  the 
sight  of  any  ship  by  a  smoke”  so  as  to  communicate  “an  invitation  to  trade”; 
by  contrast  the  “omission  shows  they  decline  it,  or  are  out  of  stock”  (Atkins 
1737;  151-152).  Moving  further  south  to  where  savannah  grasslands  extended 
to  the  coast,^®  reports  tell  of  a  more  elaborate  process  of  state-managed 
exchange  in  accordance  with  local  traditions.  Traders  wishing  to  do  business 
at  Jakin  -  the  port  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ardra  -  were  taxed  according  to 
the  munber  of  masts  on  their  ship;^^  a  figure  which  WIC  employee  Willem 
Bosman  said  could  reach  £400.  Moreover  the  King  of  Ardra  levied  a  personal 
tax,  and  required  the  value  of  50  slaves  for  himself  and  35  for  his  council 
(Law  2004:  145).^^  Beyond  this  the  king  and  his  council  maintained  the  right 
to  sell  up  to  200  slaves  of  their  choosing  before  Europeans  were  allowed  to 
trade  with  private  African  merchants  residing  in  the  state,  and  accounts  often 
complained  that  these  200  slaves  were  sickly  (Snelgrave  1734).  These  taxes 
were  collected  during  traditional  tributary  ceremonies  at  Ardra’s  capital 
Allada,  some  two  days’  journey  from  the  coast  (Polanyi  1966:  106).^^  Slightly 
further  east  in  Whydah  the  taxes  were  less  burdensome,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  King  imposed  the  following  on  European  traders:  ‘"First,  of  having  the 
Refusal  of  all  Goods;  Secondly,  the  Value  of  twenty  Slaves  from  every  Ship, 
small  or  great,  as  a  Duty;  and  Thirdly,  [to]  force  his  own  [slaves]  upon  them  at 
an  advanced  Price”  (Atkins  1737:  172).  In  ports  on  what  was  the  Kongo 
coastline,  traders  exchanged  goods  on  the  beach  while  African  intermediaries 
monitored  all  aspects  of  exchange.  Atkins  tells  of  twenty  servants  employed 
to  deliver  a  ship’s  goods  to  the  European  factory  on  the  coast,  and  who  in 
exchange  for  their  work  received  a  fixed  “Eathom  of  Guinea  Cloth  per 
month”  and  two  knives  every  Sunday  morning.  A  separate  person,  referred  to 
as  the  “Bum-boy”,  was  employed  by  the  European  factory  to  ensure  “justice 
between  Buyer  and  Seller”  and  that  all  slaves  were  delivered  into  the  ship 
(Atkins  1737;  174).  In  all  states  it  was  essential  that  Europeans  obtained 
permission  from  a  representative  to  “break  trade”,  only  after  which  captain 
and  crew  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  to  examine  and  purchase  slaves  within 
the  context  of  the  various  aforementioned  conditions  (Ealconbridge  1788:  15). 

Just  as  local  Africans  determined  the  conditions  of  trade,  sprawling  net¬ 
works  of  African  merchants  and  states  handled  the  procurement  of  slaves  and 
their  delivery  to  the  coast.  The  locations  and  operations  of  these  networks 
were  often  hidden  from  European  traders,  as  the  British  naval  surgeon  Alex¬ 
ander  Ealconbridge  noted  of  his  experience  in  the  markets  at  Bonny,  Old  and 
New  Calabar  “the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  black  traders  to  prevent  the 
Europeans  from  gaining  any  intelligence  of  their  modes  of  proceeding”  (Fal- 
conbridge  1788:  16).^°  The  speculation  was,  however,  that  slaves  were  brought 
in  from  up  to  500  kilometers  inland  (Labat  1728),  where  they  were  purchased 
at  mass  monthly  markets  featuring  several  thousand  slaves  (Ealconbridge 
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1788:  15-16).  Contemporary  research  suggests  something  to  this  effect;  slaves 
purchased  in  the  Kongo  region  tended  to  be  drawn  from  various  states  in  the 
immediate  hinterland  for  instance,  and  further  north  slaves  were  drawn  from 
the  inland  areas  behind  what  is  now  Ivory  Coast,  Benin,  Togo  and  Nigeria 
(Curtin  and  Vansina  1964:  188-190).  Thus  many  hinterland  states  -  Yoruba, 
Dahomey,  Kongo,  Oyo  and  later  Fulani  to  name  a  few  -  were  central  players 
in  the  trade,  acting  as  distribution  hubs  for  coastal  ports.  The  manner  by 
which  slaves  were  procured  by  these  hinterland  states  varied,  but  remarkable 
insights  in  this  regard  are  provided  by  the  German  missionary  Sigismund 
Wilhelm  Koelle  who  interviewed  freed  slaves  in  Sierra  Leone  (Koelle  1854).^' 
Of  179  total  interviewees,  48  former  slaves  reported  that  they  were  taken  as 
prisoners  of  war,  43  were  kidnapped,  16  were  enslaved  by  the  judicial  process, 
10  were  sold  by  relatives  or  superiors,  and  10  were  sold  because  of  they  were 
unable  to  meet  debts  (Hair  1965:  196).  While  there  has  been  some  speculation 
as  to  whether  the  judicial  process  was  corrupted  so  as  to  increase  slave  pro¬ 
curement,  it  is  relatively  clear  that  -  in  some  states  -  warfare  and  kidnapping 
became  a  means  to  boost  procurement  at  this  time. 

This  increased  procurement  of  slaves  to  satisfy  European  demands,  as  well 
as  the  laws  and  practices  institutionalized  by  African  states,  reveals  a  com¬ 
modification  of  slavery  across  West-Central  Africa;  in  this  sense,  the  Eur¬ 
opean  perception  of  slavery  began  to  intermingle  with  the  traditional  African 
one.  And  while  decisions  taken  by  African  states  and  merchants  were  central 
to  such  a  shift,  also  central  were  the  European  merchants  who  pushed  their 
African  counterparts  for  a  more  efficient  and  friendly  trading  structure.  The 
primary  way  in  which  Europeans  did  this  was  through  interaction  with  Afri¬ 
cans  at  coastal  forts,  the  construction  of  which  depended  upon  whether 
local  African  leaders  would  allow  Europeans  to  build  on  land  near,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  in,  local  villages  (Law  2004:  32).  Both  interlopers  and  companies 
could  be  given  the  right  to  build;  so  in  Whydah  -  the  site  of  British,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Erench  and  possibly  Danish  and  Dutch  forts  -  the  interloper  Petley 
Wyburne  was  granted  permission  to  build  a  fort  in  1681,  while  in  1704  the 
French  Compagnie  des  Indes  Occidentales  was  supplied  with  400  men  and 
women  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Saint-Louis  de  Gregoy  (Law 
2004:  30-34).  Considering  that  European  forts  were  located  in  or  alongside 
coastal  trading  villages,  close  relationships  between  Africans  and  Europeans 
inevitably  developed.  A  mix  of  Europeans,  Africans  and  “white  negroes” 
staffed  forts  (Atkins  1737:  90),  while  in  Whydah  an  appointed  local  official 
watched  over  each  fort  while  being  supervised  by  the  “Captain  of  the  White 
Men”  (Law  2004:  43).  Moreover,  “European  quarters”  sprung  up  around 
these  forts  that  were  nothing  short  of  cosmopolitan.^^  Merchants  from  across 
Africa,  those  who  canoed  down  from  further  west  for  instance,  as  well  as 
European  merchants  made  their  homes  in  these  quarters  (Law  2004:  40). 
Intermarrying  was  not  uncommon  here,  and  Atkins  writes  that  the  English 
general  at  Cabo  Corso  in  contemporary  Ghana  had  “taken  a  Consa,  which 
by  the  Negroes  is  understood  as  a  temporary  wife  because  she  is  not  obliged 
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to  leave  the  country”  (Atkins  1737:  94).  The  significance  of  these  commercial 
and  personal  connections  amongst  Africans  and  Europeans  should  not  be 
underestimated,  as  they  had  significant  implications  for  the  laws,  practices 
and  structure  of  the  slave  trade. 

So  in  certain  cases,  these  relationships  allowed  Europeans  direct  access  to 
the  trade.  Between  what  are  the  shores  of  contemporary  Guinea  and  Ivory 
Coast  for  instance,  “langados”  -  traders  bom  in  Portugal  or  Cape  Verde  who 
settled  on  the  coast  and  became  integrated  into  local  communities  -  joined 
together  with  local  Africans  to  procure  slaves  in  the  hinterland  (Newson  2012: 
23).  This  extensive  cooperation  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  was  more  common  that  Europeans  would  influence  specific  laws 
and/or  the  trade’s  structure;  such  was  the  case  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ardra. 
Soon  after  Ardra’s  port  Jakin  rose  to  eminence  during  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  European  merchants  became  frustrated  with  the  conditions  of  trade 
there  (Law  1991:  160).^^  And  when  European  appeals  for  change  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  traders  began  to  search  for  a  more  favorable  port  of  trade.  It  turned  out 
that  this  new  port  was  just  miles  away  in  Whydah,  where  the  king  made  a 
number  of  assurances  to  European  traders  so  as  to  lure  them  away  from 
Jakin.  Eor  instance  the  RAC  was  promised  a  steady  stream  of  cheaper  slaves, 
reportedly  15,000  annually,  a  figure  that  dwarfed  the  3,500  the  RAC  was 
exporting  from  Jakin  (Newbury  1961:  20).  The  traditional  ceremonies  which 
European  traders  found  so  bothersome  remained,  though  Whydah  assured 
that  such  ceremonies  would  take  place  only  five  kilometers  from  the  coast  at 
Savi,  making  them  much  less  burdensome.  Finally,  a  convention  for  all  tra¬ 
ders  was  held  at  Whydah,  whereat  a  six-clause  agreement  was  reached 
declaring  the  port  to  be  internationally  neutral  (Akinjogbin  1967:  32).  Such 
assurances  meant  that  both  African  and  European  merchants  left  Jakin  in 
droves,  and  that  Whydah  became  the  principal  port  for  slave  collection  along 
the  entire  West-Central  African  coast. 

But  to  fulfill  these  assurances  and  to  maintain  favor  in  the  slave  trade,  sig¬ 
nificant  institutional  adjustments  were  necessary;  this  was  not  simply  true  at 
Whydah  and  other  coastal  ports  (e.g.  Lagos),  but  was  true  of  hinterland  states 
as  well.  So  for  coastal  states  that  were  traditionally  on  the  fringes  of  Africa’s 
internal  trade  structure,^^  adjustments  needed  to  be  made  to  turn  these 
ports  into  a  focal  point.  Thus  once  small  and  insignificant  stateless  societies 
became  important  “funnels”,  linking  the  hinterland,  the  coast  and  Europeans 
together  in  a  new  trading  structure.  Beyond  this  the  new  perception  of  the 
slave  as  a  commodity  led  to  a  breakdown  in  traditional  values  in  certain 
coastal  areas.  Kidnappings  by  roaming  groups  of  slave  raiders  became  a  problem 
in  smaller  coastal  states,  as  “the  Whydah  people  stole  their  Great  Popo 
neighbors  in  such  great  number  that  within  ten  years  even  a  casual  European 
visitor  noticed  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  population  of  Great  Popo”  (Akinjogbin 
1967:  34).  In  addition,  evidence  suggests  that  wars  were  launched  by  certain 
inland  states  so  as  to  procure  slaves  and  thus  enhance  wealth.  Captain  Snelgrave 
claims  to  be  witness  to  such  wars  during  the  Dahomian  conquest  of  the  “Slave 
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Coast”  (Snelgrave  1734:  50-59),  and  while  there  has  been  some  debate  on  the 
motives  behind  Snelgrave’s  account  (Law  1986),  Dahomey  did  become  intri¬ 
cately  involved  in  the  slave  trade,  with  King  Agaja’s  personal  merchants  (or 
Akhisinu)  granted  a  monopoly  over  trading  war  captives  to  Europeans  in 
exchange  for  firearms  and  ammunition  (Law  1977:  565). 

Thus  through  a  series  of  adjustments  by  both  parties,  stark  differences 
between  Africans  and  Europeans  were  overcome  so  that  the  slave  trade  came 
to  thrive  along  the  West-Central  African  coast  during  the  period  of  society 
building.  Indeed  even  after  British  abolition  in  1807  the  trade  persisted; 
nearly  2,000,000  slaves  shipped  between  1801  and  1820  (Voyages  Database 
2010),  as  Europeans  and  Africans  devised  new  methods  of  slave  collection 
and  shipment  to  avoid  ships  that  policed  the  West-Central  African  shoreline 
(Sherwood  2007;  2008).^^  At  every  step  of  the  way,  cooperation  was  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade. 

Theoretical  reprise 

Studying  the  development  of  the  slave  trade  in  West-Central  Africa  offers  rich 
historical  ground  for  theoretical  reflection,  both  for  the  English  School  approach 
specifically  and  for  international  relations  more  generally.  The  case  provides, 
firstly,  insights  into  the  diverse  nature  and  influence  of  world-society  activity, 
thus  helping  to  broaden  thinking  about  the  non-state  world.  Secondly  the  case 
details  what  were  above  termed  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  society,  revealing  how  both  non-European  and  European  actors 
played  an  integral  role  in  the  construction  of  a  multi-regional  international 
system  from  an  early  date.  To  conclude,  both  of  these  insights  merit  reflection. 

Society  formation  and  the  slave  trade  institution 

The  formation  of  an  associative-type  society  amongst  West-Central  African 
and  European  merchants  and  elites  was  an  arduous  process  lasting  several 
centuries,  during  which  disputes  and  conflicts  were  endemic  for  prolonged 
periods.  Such  complications  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  however,  as  the 
process  ultimately  brought  peoples  from  vastly  different  social,  economic  and 
political  backgrounds  together  into  a  common  economic  framework.  While 
Africans  once  understood  large-scale  trade  to  be  the  business  of  hinterland 
states,  and,  more  importantly,  slavery  as  an  integral  part  of  a  kinship-based 
political  system,  these  traditional  understandings  gave  way  -  or  at  least  bent  - 
with  the  realization  that  a  slave  trade  was  a  potentially  profitable  venture. 
Europeans  came  from  a  competitive  mercantilist  economic  system  and  a 
political  system  based  increasingly  upon  sovereignty,  but  they  recognized  that 
trade  in  West-Central  Africa  needed  to  be  done  on  African  terms,  even  if  this 
meant  that  they  had  to  operate  side  by  side  with  illegal  private  traders 
and/or  foreign  nationals.  In  short,  merchants  and  elites  from  both  regions 
realized  the  trade  to  be  instrumental  and  thus  took  rational  steps  to  adjust 
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their  interests  and  make  the  trade  work.  Thereafter  a  non-state  society  of 
African  and  European  merchants  and  elites  emerged,  the  members  of  which 
shared  economic  interests  and  a  normative  perception  of  the  slave  as  a 
commodity. 

Stepping  back  to  contemplate  this  associative-type  society’s  impact  upon 
international  relations  more  broadly,  the  claim  here  is  that  this  society’s 
activity  led  to  the  development  of  an  international  institution;  that  is,  a 
fundamental  and  durable  patterned  practice  that  provides  for  international 
order  and  embodies  the  common  interests  and  values  of  participating  states 
and  peoples.  The  definition  follows  a  fairly  mainstream  English  School  inter¬ 
pretation  (Bull  1977;  Bull  2004),  with  the  important  caveat  being  that  people 
are  added  into  the  mix  to  reflect  the  evident  impact  which  world-society 
activity  had  on  the  emergence  of,  and  changes  in,  the  trans-Atlantic  slave 
trade.  Indeed,  the  contention  here  is  that  the  slave  trade  may  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  this  definition:  consider  its  significance  for  numerous 
European  and  African  states  and  peoples  over  several  centuries,  its  durability 
in  the  face  of  changes  in  the  leading  players,  its  embodiment  of  shared  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  and  values,  and  the  way  in  which  it  provided  for  structured 
economic  relations  amongst  states  in  the  two  regions.  More  still,  the  trade 
featured  clear  patterns  of  activity  that  were  adjusted  over  time,  including 
routes,  customs,  methods  of  procurement,  means  of  collection,  and  ship¬ 
ment.  In  all  of  these  institutional  features  the  centrality  of  non-state 
activity  is  noteworthy;  it  was  European  and  African  merchants  who  served  as 
vanguards  in  the  creation  of  the  slave  trade,  and  again  it  was  these  merchants 
who  determined  the  processes  of  trade  in  later  years  -  this  despite  numerous 
state  attempts  at  control.  What  this  suggests,  then,  is  that  non-state  activity 
can  play  a  central  role  in  the  emergence  of,  and  changes  in,  international 
institutions. 

The  Afro-European  international  system 

Turning  to  consider  this  chapter’s  significance  for  how  the  expansion  of 
international  society  is  considered,  there  are  two  important,  interrelated 
points  that  should  be  highlighted.  First  is  that  the  origins  of  the  expansion  of 
international  society  are  traceable  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  second  is 
that  relations  between  West-Central  Africans  and  Europeans  began  to  co¬ 
constitute  an  international  system  by  the  seventeenth  century.  Again,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  world-society  activity  was  integral  to  both  these  processes. 
Given  the  relationship  between  the  expansion  of  international  society,  the 
formation  of  an  Afro-European  international  system,  and  world  society,  it  is 
best  to  reflect  on  these  points  in  conjunction. 

It  was  during  the  mid-fifteenth  century  that  Europeans  and  West-Central 
Africans  first  came  into  contact,  predominantly  through  the  economically 
motivated  activity  of  private  and/or  state-sponsored  European  merchants. 
And  while  interaction  during  the  early  years  deteriorated  into  conflict  and 
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violence,  the  foundation  for  a  fruitful  economic  relationship  between  Africans 
and  Europeans  was  nonetheless  laid.  What  is  more,  isolated  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tionships  were  fostered  between  African  and  European  states  at  this  time.  In 
this  way  the  initial  contact  and  exchange  between  merchants  was  the  critical 
first  step  in  the  lengthy  process  of  the  expansion  of  international  society,  and 
it  is  only  after  this  contact  that  a  significant  process  of  expansion  may  be 
discussed.  Indeed,  once  confiict  between  the  parties  receded,  one  detects  a 
shift  towards  a  meaningful  Afro-European  regional  international  system, 
characterized  by  formalized  economic  and  occasionally  diplomatic  exchange. 
States  in  both  regions  had  a  vested  interest  in  what  was  occurring  in  other 
states  in  the  system  given  the  rising  importance  of  this  trade,  and  thus 
numerous  steps  were  taken  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  ensure  that  relations 
were  stable  enough  to  ensure  its  continuation.  In  this  sense  the  system  was  co¬ 
constituted  by  African  and  European  states,  in  other  words  the  system  was 
not  dictated  by  Europeans,  as  adjustments  were  made  by  states  in  both 
regions  to  ensure  that  the  system  would  be  maintained.  Einally  the  activity  of 
world  society  was  central  to  the  functioning  of  this  Afro-European  interna¬ 
tional  system,  as  it  was  typically  merchants  who  either  determined  or 
reshaped  the  structure  of  trade. 


Looking  forward 

Thus  the  first  steps  in  the  expansion  of  international  society  were  taken 
through  the  slave  trade,  as  the  activity  of  merchants  and  companies  helped  to 
bring  the  states  of  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe  together  into  an  interna¬ 
tional  system.  And  while  the  slave  trade  enjoyed  broad  support  during  these 
years  from  members  of  this  associative-type  society  and  governments  alike, 
dissenting  voices  were  perpetually  in  the  background,  and  by  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  grown  louder.  Many  began  to  question  the  moral  founda¬ 
tions  of  such  a  trade,  and  argued  that,  “the  prerogative  of  human  nature  is 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  or  climate,  nor  monopolized 
by  people  of  any  colour  or  complexion”  (Anonymous  1742;  3).  In  addition 
the  accounts  of  former  slaves  began  to  emerge,  wherein  they  expressed  their 
gratitude  towards  those  who  spoke  out  against  the  horrors  of  slavery.  One 
account,  for  instance,  noted: 

several  learned  gentlemen  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  well  as  eminent  for 
their  great  humanity,  liberality  and  candour,  have  written  various  essays 
against  that  infamous  traffic  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  carried  on  with 
the  West-India  planters  and  merchants,  to  the  great  shame  and  disgrace 
of  all  Christian  nations  wherever  it  is  admitted  in  any  of  their  territories, 
or  in  any  place  or  situation  amongst  them;  it  cannot  be  amiss  that  I 
should  thankfully  acknowledge  these  truly  worthy  and  humane  gentlemen 
with  the  warmest  sense  of  gratitude. 


(Cugoano  1787b:  1) 
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In  the  next  chapter  of  the  expansion  of  international  society,  it  is  these  ideas  and 

exchanges  of  this  type  that  would  come  to  dominate  the  Afro-European 

relationship. 

Notes 

1  A  wide  ranging  estimate  for  sure,  but  illegal  trading,  falsified  records  and  a  13  to 
33  percent  slave  mortality  rate  during  shipment  all  make  accurate  calculations 
extremely  difficult.  Throughout  this  chapter  estimates  from  the  2010  Voyages 
Database  are  used,  which  puts  total  embarkations  at  12,509,272  and  disembarkations 
at  10,695,641. 

2  The  term  is  borrowed  from  anthropology,  or  science  fiction. 

3  Approximately  900,000  slaves  were  embarked  between  1434  and  1650.  Before  1560 
total  embarkations  never  topped  900  annually,  after  which  the  annual  average 
hovered  between  5,000  and  7,000  until  1600;  thereafter  the  average  jumped  to  over 
10,000  per  year.  The  numbers  sound  high,  but  not  compared  with  the  9,000,000 
embarked  between  1650  and  1820  (Voyages  Database  2010). 

4  As  a  coastal  state  Benin  was  remarkable  in  its  political  centralization,  a  feature 
which  historians  have  attributed  to  the  state’s  strong  monarchical  tradition  (Ryder 
1967;  28). 

5  The  firsthand  account  tells  “the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  have  begun  to  operate,  so 
that  the  monarch  not  only  became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity  but  took 
measmes  for  the  general  conversion  of  his  subjects.  He  proposed  both  that  priests  should 
be  sent  from  Europe  and  that  several  yoimg  men  of  rank  in  his  coimtry  should  go 
over  to  be  baptized  and  instructed  ...  so  they  could  spread  rehgious  knowledge  among 
their  coxmtrymen”  (Leyden  and  Murray  1817:  66).  Soon  after  however,  Nzinga  Nkuwu 
rejected  Christianity  after  he  learned  that  polygamy  was  forbidden.  Upon  Nzinga 
Nkuwu’s  death,  his  eldest  son  Afonso  took  the  crown  and  remained  a  Christian. 

6  Slavery  was  not  a  popular  labor  source  in  Europe  where  various  types  of  serfdom 
were  preferred,  but  African  slaves  were  nonetheless  used  in  Northern  Iberia  into 
the  sixteenth  century  (Knight  1991;  70). 

7  For  pioneering  research  into  the  relationship  between  sugar,  slavery  and  capitalism 
refer  to  Williams  (1944),  who’s  study  of  how  slavery  and  sugar  fueled  capitalism 
and  the  industrial  revolution  has  spurred  endless  debate. 

8  There  seems  to  be  disagreement  amongst  historians  on  this  point,  as  others  report 
the  ban  was  on  the  trade  of  male  slaves  from  1530  (Green  2012:  179). 

9  The  quotes  are  taken  from  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira’s  work  Esmeralda  De  Situ 
Orbis  and  the  Portugalliae  Monumenta  Cartographica,  respectively.  Some  scholars, 
most  notably  Hilton  (1985:  21),  have  argued  that  Kongo  actually  did  not  feature 
an  indigenous  slave  trade  and  only  reluctantly  traded  in  slaves  because  of  weakness 
in  the  domestic  economy.  Primary  sources  refute  this  interpretation,  however. 

10  Military  alliance  with  the  Portuguese  proved  helpful  for  Kongo  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  For  instance,  Portuguese  troops  were  sent  to  Kongo  in  1570  when  King 
Alvaro  I  requested  assistance  following  attacks  from  the  still  unidentified  “Jagas” 
invaders.  The  Portuguese  troops  helped  defeat  the  invaders,  and  in  return  for  their 
assistance  were  allowed  to  establish  the  colony  of  Luanda  in  1575. 

11  In  addition  to  the  rise  in  Brazilian  plantations,  a  slave  revolt  on  Sao  Tome  also 
hindered  sugar  production  there  during  the  1570s  (Miller  2002:  24). 

12  Refer  back  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  more  on  the  institution  of  slavery  indi¬ 
genous  to  West-Central  Africa. 

13  It  should  be  noted  that  this  interest  was  exacerbated  once  Europeans  realized 
Native  American  susceptibility  to  European  disease,  and  white  indentured  servant 
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ineffectiveness  (Morgan  2007:  11).  The  impact  of  European  disease  in  the  New 
World  was  devastating:  in  1519  the  estimated  population  of  the  South  American 
region  of  European  and  native  first  contact  was  20,000,000  -  by  1608,  1,000,000 
natives  were  still  alive  (Boahen  1965:  399). 

14  It  was  common  for  defenders  of  the  trade  to  point  to  ship  building,  the  growth  of 
ports  towns,  textile  manufacturing  and  employment  opportunities  as  positive 
domestic  outcomes  that  stemmed  from  the  slave  trade  (Norris  1789). 

15  Bulk  purchases  of  Africans  was  justified  by  ideas  such  a  “the  Africans  are  gen¬ 
erally  held  to  be  a  savage  people  . . .  and  they  are  said  to  sell  their  wives  and  children 
to  make  merchandise  of  them”  (Thompson  Undated:  24).  Interestingly,  this  spe¬ 
cific  comment  came  from  one  of  the  first  European  missionaries  sent  to  West- 
Central  Africa,  Thomas  Thompson,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

16  That  is  the  forested  coastline  between  contemporary  Liberia  and  Cote  d’Ivoire. 

17  The  aforementioned  Battell  recalls  the  following  of  the  Imbangala:  “The  prince, 
Hombiangymbe,  was  slain,  which  was  ruler  of  this  country,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  of  his  chief  lords,  and  their  heads  presented  and  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Gaga.  The  men,  women  and  children  that  were  brought  in  captive  alive,  and 
the  dead  corpses  that  were  brought  to  be  eaten,  were  strange  to  behold”  (Battell 
1901:  21). 

18  Merchants  transported  slaves  primarily  to  Surinam  and  Pernambuco,  which  the 
Dutch  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  in  1630. 

19  The  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  both  shied  away  from  the  privileged  company 
arrangement.  Spanish  planters’  demand  for  slaves  was  managed  by  the  Asiento  -  a 
“monopoly  contract”  given  to  a  preferred  company  which  would  then  sell  and 
supply  slaves  to  Spanish  possessions.  The  Portuguese  held  the  Asiento  originally 
from  1580-1640,  but  it  frequently  changed  hands  (Newson  2012:  1).  The  Portu¬ 
guese,  for  their  part,  preferred  to  allow  independent  merchants  to  handle  the  trade. 

20  The  Danish,  Brandenburg  and  Swedish  companies  were  relatively  “minor”  players 
in  comparison,  transporting  83,000,  25,000  and  2,200  slaves,  respectively  between 
1650  and  1807  (Voyages  Database  2010). 

21  The  CRA  was  not  entirely  ineffectual,  transporting  an  average  of  around  5,000 
slaves  per  year  during  its  brief  existence  (Voyages  Database  2010);  it  managed  to 
deliver  3,075  slaves  to  Barbados  in  August  1663,  for  instance  (Davies  1957:  42^3). 
In  contrast  to  later  figures  however,  these  numbers  were  quite  underwhelming. 

22  In  addition,  interlopers  proved  to  be  popular  amongst  African  traders  because 
they  supplied  cheaper,  superior  goods  (Polanyi  1966:  112).  Such  popularity  meant 
that  company  attempts  to  punish  interlopers  were  effectively  blocked  by  African 
rulers  who  did  not  recognize  company  monopolies  and  maintained  control  over 
African  waters  and  African  soil  (Arnold  1957:  164). 

23  The  RAC  offered  “a  free  gift.  Forty  Shillings,  also  a  Bed,  Rugg  and  Pillow;  the 
Company  pay  his  Passage  over  to  Guyne,  upon  his  arrival  there  to  enter  into  pay, 
at  Twenty  Shillings  per  month,  the  Company  finding  Diet  and  Lodging”  (Royal 
African  Company  Undated:  1). 

24  Whydah  was  a  small  yet  important  kingdom  located  on  some  10  miles  of  coastline 
in  what  is  contemporary  Benin.  Between  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  somewhere  between  10,000  and  15,000  slaves  were  shipped  out  of 
Whydah  annually;  a  figure  which  accounted  for  half  of  European  slaving  activity 
for  the  year  (Law  2004:  30).  It  is  alternatively  spelled  Hueda,  Ouidah  and  Whidaw 
in  European  accounts;  here  I  use  Whydah,  the  Anglican  form  of  the  native  Xweda, 
unless  directly  quoting  a  contemporary  source. 

25  There  has  been  some  debate  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  collected  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Coast;  Curtin  (1969: 1 12-126)  claims  a  large  numbers  were  shipped  from  the  area, 
whereas  others  claim  the  trade  there  was  marginal  (Jones  and  Johnson  1980:  17). 
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26  Namely  being  the  coast  between  Cape  Coast  in  contemporary  Ghana  and  Whydah 
in  contemporary  Benin. 

27  Ardra,  alternatively  spelled  Arda  in  European  accormts,  was  Whydah’s  inland 
suzerain  during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Jakin  is  alternatively  spelled  Jacquem 
or  Jaqueen. 

28  The  value  of  a  slave  depended  upon  many  factors,  including  age,  sex  and  port  of 
purchase.  Atkins  reports  that  the  price  was  typically  between  £12  and  £15  during 
his  voyage;  at  Sierra  Leone  a  male  slave  cost  the  equivalent  of  70  gold  bars,  a 
female  50  and  a  boy  35,  with  the  equivalence  being  met  through  any  combination 
of  goods  in  demand  (Atkins  1737:  163-164). 

29  Taxes  were  also  collected  from  African  traders  coming  from  the  hinterland.  For 
instance  Ardra  had  a  fixed  tax  for  each  slave  entering  the  kingdom,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  for  each  slave  that  was  to  be  sold  to  Europeans. 

30  This  lack  of  access  to  hinterland  markets  was  hugely  frustrating  to  European  tra¬ 
ders,  who  repeatedly  write  in  their  accounts  of  the  need  to  penetrate  the  African 
interior  (Atkins  1737). 

31  After  1807  the  British  navy  attempted,  with  marginal  success,  to  ban  the  slave 
trade  on  the  West-Central  African  coast.  Slave  ships  captured  by  the  British  navy 
were  forced  to  turn  back  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  prisoners  were  set  free.  It  was 
these  former  prisoners  who  Koelle  interviewed. 

32  Typically  these  forts  were  not  fortified  but  rather  buildings  in  the  local  style,  with 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roofing. 

33  Cosmopolitan  but  not  always  peaceful,  as  company  agents  would  often  hire  Afri- 
ean  and/or  European  mercenaries  to  sabotage  competing  factories  (Akinjogbin 
1967:  34). 

34  One  can  see  this  very  clearly  in  Snelgrave’s  account  of  his  meeting  with  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  whereat  the  two  negotiate  the  tax  rate  for  Dahomian  captured  slaves 
(Snelgrave  1734:  61). 

35  The  requirements  are  noted  in  detail  above,  but  most  problematic  was  the  excessive 
taxing  and  the  requirement  to  attend  ceremonies  thirty-five  miles  inland. 

36  Remember  that  routes  usually  ran  in  and  around  hinterland  states  or  consolidated 
savannah  states;  on  this  see  the  previous  chapter. 

37  More  on  the  “illegal”  slave  trade  in  the  following  chapter. 
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I  commenced  my  message  -  That  the  Queen  of  the  country  called  Great  Britain 
has  sent  the  King  of  the  ship  to  all  the  Chiefs  of  Africa,  to  make  treaties  with 
them  to  give  up  war  and  the  slave-trade  -  to  encourage  all  their  people  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  -  and  to  mind  all  that  the  White  People  say  to  them;  as  they 
wish  to  teach  them  many  things,  and  particularly  the  Book  which  God  gives, 
which  will  make  all  men  happy. 

Reverend  Samuel  Ajayi  Crowther  in  conversation  with  the  Rogang  of  Egga 
(Crowther  and  Schdn  1842;  314) 


As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  closer,  a  society  of  Europeans  and  Africans 
became  increasingly  vocal  in  their  argument  that  the  trade  in  slaves  and 
slavery  itself  were  uncivilized.  These  were  backward  institutions,  they  claimed, 
and  they  both  stood  in  the  way  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  economic 
progress.  However  as  they  lobbied  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  a  significant  problem  emerged;  while  many  Europeans  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  their  argument,  most  West-Central  Africans  remained  detached,  if 
only  because  of  a  lack  of  engagement.  This  situation  needed  remedy  because 
West-Central  Africa  was  a  hotbed  for  the  slave  trade  and  the  heart  of  slavery 
itself  To  rectify  this  then,  the  society  sought  to  devise  and  implement  a  solution 
to  rid  Africa  of  these  institutions. 

Such  was  the  thinking  behind  the  “obligation  to  civilize”,  a  sprawling  effort 
by  both  Europeans  and  Africans  that  aimed  to  transform  and  remake  many 
of  West-Central  Africa’s  indigenous  socio-institutional  practices  during  this 
period  by  introducing  and  changing  norms  and  values.  It  was  missionaries 
and/or  explorers  such  as  Crowther  who  were  tasked  with  fulfilling  such  a 
mission,  setting  off  with  the  support  of  church  societies,  geographical  socie¬ 
ties,  home  governments  or  even  on  their  own  volition  to  explore  previously 
unfamiliar  lands  in  hopes  of  forging  relationships  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  civihzation.  The  African  reception  to  this  mission  would  range  widely, 
from  acceptance  to  hostile  resistance,  but  it  was  those  who  accepted  and 
implemented  these  norms  and  values  that  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
expansion  of  international  society  during  this  period.  Acceptance  even 
amongst  a  small  group  would  mean  that  European  norms  and  values 
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pertaining  to  socio-institutional  practices  such  as  slavery,  trade  and  religion 
would  begin  to  take  root  in  West-Central  Africa,  and  consequently  that  the 
region’s  link  with  Western  Europe  would  progress  beyond  the  economics  of 
the  slave  trade.  It  is  this  socio-institutional  process  of  expansion,  and  how  it 
came  about,  which  is  the  focus  of  this  chapter. 

Towards  this  end  the  first  section  considers  the  historical  context  behind  the 
obligation  to  civilize  -  how  it  emerged  and  why,  and  what  norms  and  values 
this  obligation  actually  consisted  of  The  argument  is  that  the  persistence  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the  face  of  European  abolition  led  a  communal-type 
society  of  Europeans  and  Africans  to  turn  its  attention  to  what  they  thought 
was  the  heart  of  the  problem  -  West-Central  Africa.  The  society’s  aim  was  to 
completely  eradicate  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  there,  and  to  do  this  Africa 
and  Africans  needed  to  be  instructed  as  to  what  civilized  norms,  values  and 
socio-institutional  practices  were:  the  systematic  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
replacement  of  the  slave  trade  with  a  free  trade  in  “legitimate”  agricultural 
goods,  and  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  lord  and  savior.  It  was  these 
ideas  that  Europeans  and  Africans  then  took  to  West-Central  Africa  in  an 
effort  to  civilize  the  region.  What  occurred  in  West-Central  Africa  is  the  topic 
of  the  second  section,  where  numerous  questions  are  addressed,  such  as  what 
indigenous  norms  and  values  were  encountered,  how  notions  of  civilization 
were  received,  and  to  what  extent  a  communal-type  society  emerged  in  West- 
Central  Africa  around  shared  “civilized”  norms  and  values.  The  argument  is 
that  despite  a  lack  of  common  ground  discovered  initially  by  Africans  and 
Europeans,  a  communal  society  of  Europeans  and  certain  West-Central  Africans 
did  emerge  based  on  shared  norms  and  values,  though  adjustments  made  by 
both  sides  meant  that  the  community  in  Africa  was  much  different  than  what 
was  present  initially  in  Europe.  The  growth  of  this  society  was  restricted  to 
certain  areas  however,  which  meant  that  the  West-Central  African  system  was 
ultimately  divided  according  to  those  who  accepted  new  norms  and  values, 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  third  section  provides  theoretical  reflection, 
initially  on  the  formation  of  this  communal-type  society  and  then  upon  how 
the  growth  of  this  society  began  to  link  West-Central  Africa  and  Europe  in 
socio-institutional  terms. 

The  evils  of  slavery  and  a  panacea  in  civilization,  1775-1840 

As  an  economic  partnership  between  Africans  and  Europeans  was  thriving 
along  the  West-Central  African  coast,  all  the  while  remarkably  different 
norms  and  values  were  gaining  popularity  through  the  efforts  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  influential  society  of  individuals  from  Europe,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  West-Central  Africa.  This  society’s  origins  are  traceable  to 
eighteenth-century  America  and  Great  Britain,  where  liberals  talked  of 
human  potential  and  autonomy,  and  evangelists  preached  of  a  brotherhood 
under  God  and  a  need  to  fear  moral  complacency  (Davis  1975:  45^6).  It  was 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  who  first  applied  these  values  to  the  slave  trade  in 
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any  systematic  fashion,'  when  in  1776  the  group  passed  a  measure  that 
banned  members  from  slave  trading  (Drake  1950:  88-89);  thereafter,  through 
preaching  visits  and  pamphlet  writing,  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  successfully 
lobbied  fellow  Quakers  further  north  to  adopt  similar  measures.  The  society’s 
influence  grew  broader  still  with  the  elforts  and  writings  of  Anthony  Benezet 
(1760),  who  reached  out  to  the  non-Quaker  population  in  the  USA  and 
established  links  with  similar  movements  in  Europe.  American  abolitionists 
enjoyed  a  particularly  warm  welcome  from  religious  groups  and  liberals  in 
Great  Britain,  and  thus  trans-Atlantic  dialogues  and  exchanges  became 
commonplace  (Anstey  1975:  239;  Klingberg  1926:  32).  Of  central  importance 
to  this  abolitionist  society  were  the  autobiographies  and  speeches  of  former 
slaves,  as  they  provided  documentary  evidence  that  Africans  realized  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade  (Equiano  1789:  viii-ix).  This  society  enjoyed 
resounding  success  in  its  effort  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  In  Britain  the  trade 
was  declared  illegal  in  1807,  after  continuous  lobbying  by  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  under  the  chairmanship  of  Granville  Sharp, 
along  with  extensive  help  from  religious  figures  such  as  John  Wesley  (1775),^ 
evangelical  politicians  such  as  William  Wilberforce,  and  the  published  narra¬ 
tives  of  former  slaves  such  as  Ukawsaw  Gronniosaw  (1772),  John  Marrant 
(with  Aldridge  1785),  Ottobah  Cugoano  (1787a)  and  Olaudah  Equiano 
(1789).  A  similar  cohort  of  individuals  pushed  the  cause  in  the  USA,  until 
Thomas  Jefferson  enacted  a  ban  on  the  slave  trade  on  1  January  1808.  In  that 
same  year,  both  Great  Britain  and  the  USA  deployed  naval  squadrons  to  the 
West-Central  African  coast  to  enforce  the  ban. 

But  these  successes  soon  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  illusions.  After 
1807  the  slave  trade  continued  virtually  unchecked,  as  embarkations  num¬ 
bered  around  100,000  annually  through  1840  (Voyages  Database  2010);  and 
what  was  worse,  first-hand  accounts  from  European  explorers  reported  that  a 
slave  trade  was  running  rampant  in  the  African  interior  (Park  1799a:  21).  It 
thus  became  clear  to  the  members  of  this  abolitionist  society  that  renewed 
action  with  a  more  assertive  anti-slavery  posture  was  necessary.^  Elere  these 
developments  are  analyzed  in  detail;  firstly  how  the  slave  trade  persisted  along 
the  West-Central  African  coast  and  in  the  hinterland,  and  secondly  how 
this  persistence  led  the  abolitionist  society  to  re-focus  its  efforts  towards 
anti-slavery  in  Africa. 


The  persistence  of  the  slave  trade 

Post-abolition  slave  trading  along  the  West-Central  African  coast  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  Afrieans  and  Europeans  alike,  with  traders  from  each  region  making 
adjustments  to  their  own  activity  and  their  joint  activity  to  keep  the  trade 
going.  Merchants  continued  the  trade  by  making  simple  ehanges  to  existing 
techniques,  and  primary  accounts  suggest  that  these  simple  changes  were 
extremely  effective.  In  a  letter  to  the  British  parliament  dated  20  April  1817 
for  instance.  Colonel  MacCarthy,  the  British  governor  at  Sierra  Leone, 
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reported  “I  am  grieved  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  favorable  to  state  with 
respect  to  the  slave  trade  which  has  not  only  been  renewed  in  those  places 
from  which  it  had  been  driven,  but  actually  extended  three  times”  (Parliament 
1819:  213).  In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  10  June  1817,  an  evidently  depressed 
MacCarthy  claimed  that  the  slave  trade  was  greater  in  1817  than  it  had  been 
in  any  previous  period. 

As  it  pertains  to  European  activity,  MacCarthy  noted  “the  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  most  vigorously  by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  American  and 
French”  (Parliament  1819:  213);  and  while  numerous  primary  sources  corro¬ 
borate  MacCarthy’s  condemnation  of  these  nationals,  British  traders  were 
also  active  in  the  illegal  trade."*  So  while  estimates  of  British  slave  shipments 
after  1807  are  low  -  eighteen  slaves  were  reportedly  embarked  in  1809  and 
279  a  year  later,  after  which  no  embarkations  are  reported  (Voyages  Database 
2010)  -  abolitionist  exchanges  paint  a  dilferent  picture.  Just  four  years  after 
abolition,  elforts  were  made  in  Britain  to  reclassify  slave  trading  as  a  felony  in 
hopes  of  deterring  the  growing  number  of  illegal  traders  (African  Institution 
1811:  46).  Illegal  activity  out  of  Liverpool  was  particularly  problematic, 
where  the  mayor  was  a  former  slaver  and  port  officials  were  sympathetic  to 
the  possibility  of  job  loss  if  abolition  laws  were  strictly  enforced  (Norris  1789: 
17).  The  illegal  trade  was  carried  out  in  re-designed  ships  featuring  expanded 
holds  that  could  conceal  slaving  equipment  (e.g.  shackles);  36  such  ships  left 
Liverpool  in  1809  alone  (Sherwood  2008:  295-299).  British  illegal  traders  also 
exploited  holes  in  abolition  laws,  flying  Spanish  or  Portuguese  flags  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  being  boarded  by  British  naval  inspectors.  American  slavers 
used  the  same  technique,  flying  the  other  nations’  flags  during  slaving  voyages 
to  West-Central  Africa  in  hopes  of  avoiding  British  naval  inspection.^  Amer¬ 
ican  activity  was  particularly  frustrating  for  the  abolitionist  society  (Dillon 
1974:  22),  as  it  was  well  known  that  New  York  City  businessmen  were  the 
masterminds  behind  the  illegal  slave  trade  concentrated  in  Brazil  and  Cuba 
(Fehrenbacher  2001:  202).  In  France  Louis  XVIII  declared  the  slave  trade 
illegal  in  1817,  though  the  act  was  largely  the  product  of  British  pressure  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  following  French  defeat  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
(Clark  2007:  37-61;  Miers  1975:  15;  Nelson  1942).  Nonetheless  on  24  June 

1818  the  French  government  deployed  a  naval  squadron  to  the  West-Central 
African  coast  with  orders  to  seize  suspected  French  slavers  (Daget  1981:  196). 
Yet  in  what  was  an  unequivocal  reflection  of  apathy,  between  1818  and  1820 
not  a  single  slave  ship  was  seized  by  the  squadron  (Daget  1981:  196),  this 
despite  French  annual  embarkations  topping  9,400  slaves  ten  times  between 

1819  and  1831  (Voyages  Database  2010).  The  Dutch  -  also  under  British 
pressure  -  abolished  the  trade  in  1814  and  introduced  naval  patrols  soon  after 
(Emmer  2006).  But  like  their  British  and  American  counterparts,  Dutch  ille¬ 
gal  traders  flew  French,  Portuguese  or  Spanish  flags  to  avoid  search  during 
voyages  to  and  from  the  West-Central  African  coast.  The  Dutch  experience 
again  underscores  an  indifference  towards  abolition;  the  Dutch  ship  Marie, 
for  instance,  avoided  prosecution  by  claiming  it  was  transporting  black 
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passengers  (Emmer  1981:  180-181).  Lastly,  Spain  abolished  the  slave  trade  in 
1811  and  Portugal  followed  suit  in  1819,  yet  between  1811  and  1840  Spanish 
embarkations  numbered  over  400,000  while  Portuguese  embarkations  numbered 
over  1,000,000  (Voyages  Database  2010).  Such  astounding  numbers  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  slave  trade  between  contemporary  Angola,  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
which  thrived  because  Portugal  did  not  abolish  the  trade  south  of  the  equator 
until  the  1830s,  and  because  Brazil  and  Cuba  refused  outright  to  abolish  the 
trade.  Such  techniques  undermined  governmental  attempts  to  enforce  abolition, 
and  this  proved  frustrating  for  the  abolitionists.  And  the  situation  along  the 
West-Central  African  coast  served  only  to  exacerbate  these  feelings. 

Here  the  trade  again  survived  with  simple,  effective  changes  to  both  the 
trading  structure  and  coastal  trading  practices.  African  traders  enjoyed  a  nat¬ 
ural  advantage  over  naval  patrols  in  the  sheer  length  of  coastline  along  which 
trading  was  possible.  So  while  the  naval  squadrons  of  various  state  govern¬ 
ments  naturally  concentrated  their  patrols  around  key  ports  north  of  the  equa¬ 
tor®  -  chiefly  between  contemporary  Gambia  and  Cameroon,  with  a  particular 
focus  on  the  Bight  of  Benin  -  African  merchants  responded  by  realigning  the 
trading  structure  away  from  these  ports.  Thus  the  Windward  Coast  became 
integral  to  post-abolition  trading,  as  its  densely  forested  shores  and  narrow  rivers 
provided  illegal  traders  with  ample  cover  from  passing  naval  patrols  (Law  1991: 
1 16).  And  when  European  naval  squadrons  increased  patrols  around  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Coast’s  main  rivers  in  response  to  this  shift,  African  merchants  responded 
by  redirecting  their  trade  routes  again,  this  time  replacing  river-based  routes  with 
overland  routes  that  ran  to  various  collection  points  along  the  open  Atlantic 
coast  (Curtin  and  Vansina  1964:  189).  In  addition  to  these  structural  changes, 
trading  practices  were  changed  both  along  the  Windward  Coast  and  at  the  ports 
that  were  once  central  to  the  trade  (Curtin  and  Vansina  1964:  190).  So  at 
Whydah  and  Lagos  for  example,  regular  naval  patrols  made  pre-abolition  slav¬ 
ing  practices  largely  redundant;  it  was  high  risk  for  ships  to  anchor  for  an 
extended  period  while  Europeans  and  Africans  engaged  in  inland  ceremonies, 
for  instance,  and  it  was  high  risk  to  permanently  station  African  workers  on  the 
coast  to  assist  with  loading  slaves.  Captain  Canot,  who  recorded  his  experience 
of  slave  trading  in  West  Africa  during  1827,  explains  how  the  “the  barracoon  or 
slave-pen”  emerged  as  a  safer  and  more  efficient  means  of  slave  collection 
(Mayer  1854:  102).  He  notes  that  these  barracoons  were  typically  located  several 
miles  inland,  as  naval  squadrons  targeted  and  destroyed  barracoons  on  the  coast 
(Sherwood  2008:  295).  Inland  barracoons  were  stocked  by  “a  numerous  class  of 
[African]  brokers,  who  are  as  skilful  in  their  traffic  as  the  jockeys  of  civilized 
lands”  (Mayer  1854:  128);  once  a  buyer  was  identified,  the  “slave-pen  is  made 
joyous  by  the  abundant  ‘feed’  which  signalizes  the  negro’s  last  hours  in  his  native 
country”,  after  which  the  slaves  were  transported  to  the  coast  via  canoe  (Mayer 
1854:  102).  The  merits  of  the  barracoon  system  for  post-1807  trading  are  evi¬ 
dent;  it  minimized  time  on  the  coast,  and  allowed  for  quick  loading  and  a  speedy 
departure  for  illegal  traders.  While  these  innovative  practices  and  the  new  trad¬ 
ing  structure  further  undercut  abolitionist  efforts  the  abolitionists  were  not 
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deterred/  and  remained  convinced  that  lobbying  would  ultimately  eradicate 
European  participation  in  the  slave  trade.  Nonetheless  the  real  problem  surfaced 
in  the  West-Central  African  hinterland,  where,  by  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  European  explorers  were  finally  making  contact  and  returning  home 
with  detailed  journals  of  what  they  encountered. 

These  journals  explained  that  slavery  was  firmly  rooted  throughout  West- 
Central  Africa,^  and  for  abolitionists,  such  information  was  deeply  troubling. 
Park’s  book,  for  instance,  assessed  abolitionist  hopes  and  activity  as  follows: 

If  my  sentiments  should  be  required  concerning  the  effect  which  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  that  commerce  would  produce  on  the  manners  of  the 
natives,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  observing  that,  in  the  present 
unenlightened  state  of  their  minds,  my  opinion  is,  the  effect  would  neither  be 
so  extensive  nor  beneficial  as  many  wise  and  worthy  persons  fondly  expect.^ 
(Park  1799b  [1893]:  66) 

Aside  from  this  damning  assessment,  Park’s  journals  were  a  further  source 
of  disappointment  because  his  claims  were  defended  by  extensive  revelations 
of  just  how  deeply  slavery  was  entrenched  in  the  hinterland.  He  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  Africa’s  inhabitants  were  “in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  heredi¬ 
tary  slavery”  (Park  1799a:  20).  As  it  pertained  to  the  slave  trade,  he  told  of 
the  fearsome  Moors  who  launched  “predatory  excursions”  to  obtain  slaves 
(Park  1799a:  91),  of  families  who  sold  relatives  into  slavery  “to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  rest  of  the  family”  (Park  1799b:  65),  and  even  of  specific 
slave  wars,  recalling  for  instance  when  “Mansong,  king  of  Bambarra,  made 
war  upon  Kaarta,  he  took  in  one  day  nine  hundred  prisoners”  (Park  1799b: 
61).  Others  defended  and  reinforced  Park’s  accounts,  including  the  reformed 
slave  trader  Captain  Canot  who  noted  “if  commerce  of  all  kinds  were  for¬ 
bidden  with  that  continent,  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  natives  would  still 
encourage  slavery  as  a  domestic  affair”  (Mayer  1854:  127).  Canot  grounded 
this  assessment  in  the  African  idea  that  slave  ownership  was  a  path  to  wealth, 
as  opposed  to  “bank  notes  or  precious  metal”  (Mayer  1854:  127-128). 
Archibald  Dahzel,  writing  about  the  customs  of  Dahomey,  also  spoke  to  the 
horrors  of  slave  wars,  noting  “prisoners  of  war,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  are 
undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  victor”  (Dalzel  1793:  23).^°  And  it  was  not 
just  European  accounts  that  reported  back  such  information,  as  native  Afri¬ 
cans  confirmed  these  atrocities  with  stories  of  their  own  kidnappings  (e.g. 
Equiano  1789:  16).  As  if  these  reports  alone  were  not  appalling  enough,  there 
were  also  countless  stories  that  pulled  on  heartstrings: 

In  this  part  of  the  route  we  frequently  fell  in  with  small  heaps  of  stones; 
and  if  we  ask  what  they  mean,  are  invariably  told  they  are  the  graves  of 
slave-children  who  have  perished  by  the  way,  most  probably  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers. 


(Richardson  1853:  203) 
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These  stories,  the  evidence  of  a  sprawling  hinterland  slave  trade,  and  the 
persistence  of  slave  trading  on  the  African  coast  all  demonstrated  that  aboli¬ 
tionist  agitation  against  European  governments  was  not  enough.  It  became 
clear  to  the  abolitionist  society  that  the  heart  of  slavery  was  in  Africa,  and 
that  if  they  were  to  have  their  desired  impact,  they  needed  to  refocus  their 
efforts  towards  eradicating  this  corrupting  institution  at  its  source. 


A  remedy  in  civilization 

In  light  of  the  available  information,  it  became  clear  to  members  of  the  abo- 
litionist-turned-anti-slavery  society  that  indigenous  Africans  were  primitive 
heathens. ' '  It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  in  this  normative  perception  the 
term  “heathen”  was  not  a  pejorative  one,  but  one  that  housed  a  degree  of 
compassion  and  sympathy.  The  vast  majority  of  West-Central  Africa  partici¬ 
pated  in  slavery  and  was  in  the  dark,  yes,  but  this  was  not  because  of  some¬ 
thing  inherently  problematic  about  the  people  there,  it  was  because  light  had 
simply  not  shone  there  yet;  and  Europeans  were  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
this  given  their  previous  four  centuries  of  slave  trading.  The  leading  aboli¬ 
tionist  Thomas  Clarkson  admitted  as  much,  while  also  suggesting  restitution: 

Some  compensation  was  due  to  Africa,  for  the  countless  miseries  which 
our  criminal  conduct  had  for  ages  inflicted  upon  her,  and  strict  justice,  to 
say  nothing  of  common  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  demanded  that 
every  means  should  be  used  for  aiding  in  the  progress  of  her  civilization, 
and  effacing  as  far  as  possible  the  dreadful  marks  which  had  been  left 
upon  her  by  our  crimes. 

(Clarkson  1839:  1-2) 

Thus,  the  task  of  the  anti-slavery  society  was  illumination.'^  More  precisely, 
they  needed  to  devise  a  strategy  to  help  Africans  abandon  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  replace  it  with  a  more  civilized  alternative. 

On  this,  consensus  was  reached  that  the  introduction  of  free  trade  and  a 
“legitimate”  commerce  in  non-human  goods,  preferably  agricultural  products, 
was  essential.  The  society’s  belief  in  these  principles  came  primarily  from 
champions  of  a  new  economic  liberalism,  which  was  based  predominantly  in 
the  work  of  Adam  Smith  who  argued  against  many  of  the  mercantilist  pre¬ 
mises  that  had  shaped  the  era  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  “unreasonable”  , 
Smith  claimed,  that  foreign  trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of  governments  or 
government  sponsored  companies  (Smith  1778:  210),  and  it  was  particularly 
unreasonable  that  restraints  should  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  goods 
from  certain  states  in  hopes  of  preserving  a  trade  balance  (Smith  1778:  234). 
By  following  such  a  philosophy,  he  continued,  the  British  economy  had 
become  unhealthy:  foreign  trade  was  limited  to  but  a  few  colonial  partners, 
and  this  was  a  significantly  worse  proposition  than  a  boundless  trade  which 
engaged  with  as  many  partners  as  possible  (Smith  1778:  208,  401).  What 
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would  be  healthier  was  a  free  exchange  amongst  all  nations.  So  if  man  “in 
civilised  society  stands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  great  multitudes”  (Smith  1778:  16),  so  to  do  nations,  which  should  thus 
draw  upon  each  others’  respective  strengths  in  manufacturing  and  agriculture 
to  ensure  not  only  a  prosperous  economic  environment,  but  also  to  maximize 
enjoyment  in  life  through  the  consumption  of  interesting  foreign  goods. 
Members  of  the  anti-slavery  society  sought  to  take  this  proposed  system  of 
free  trade  out  of  the  abstract  and  provide  a  place  for  West-Central  Africa 
within  it. 

Their  argument  was  that  if  West-Central  Africans  were  incorporated  into 
such  a  system,  the  indigenous  population  would  instantaneously  recognize 
that  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  inferior  alternatives  to  the  splendor 
of  “legitimate”  commerce  in  agricultural  goods  produced  by  free  labor. 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  expressed  these  thoughts  well,  while  also  chastising 
the  British  government’s  abolitionist  efforts: 

If,  instead  of  our  expensive  and  fruitless  negotiations  with  Portugal,  we 
had  been,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  engaged  in  extending  our  inter¬ 
course  with  the  nations  of  Africa,  unfolding  to  them  the  capabilities  of 
her  soil,  and  the  inexhaustible  store  of  wealth  which  human  labor  might 
derive  from  its  cultivation,  and  convincing  them  that  the  Slave  Trade 
alone  debars  them  from  enjoying  a  vastly  more  affluent  supply  of  our 
valuable  commodities,  and  if  we  had  leagued  ourselves  with  them  to 
suppress  that  baneful  traffic,  which  is  their  enemy  even  more  than  it  is 
ours,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Africa  would  not  have  been  what 
Africa  is,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions  -  one  universal  den  of  desolation, 
misery,  and  crime. 

(Buxton  1840:  265) 

These  ideas  were  tremendously  influential,  in  part  because  Buxton  emerged 
as  this  society’s  de  facto  leader,  but  also  because  they  were  defended  by  native 
African  writings,  the  latest  ecological  research  coming  back  from  Africa,  and 
scientific  estimates  of  economic  growth.  It  also  helped  that,  as  a  bonus,  Eur¬ 
opeans  stood  to  gain  substantially  from  the  opening  of  new  avenues  into  the 
African  market.  So  one  former  slave,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  of 
Liverpool  on  13  March  1788,  wrote  that  “the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Africa  opens  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Great  Britain”  (Equiano  2003:  327);  and  in  referring  to  his  African 
homeland,  another  repeatedly  argued  for  “more  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
agriculture,  and  every  other  branch  of  useful  industry”  (Cugoano  1787a: 
132).'^  In  addition,  the  aforementioned  exploration  journals  doubled  as  eco- 
logieal  studies,  never  failing  to  mention  the  ease  with  which  African  land  was 
cultivated  nor  the  exotic  crops  which  grew  aplenty  (Park  1799b:  65):  grains, 
fruits,  roots,  timbers,  nuts,  dyes,  dye-woods,  gums,  aloe  and  coffee,  for 
instance.  As  such,  observers  were  quick  to  point  out  the  tremendous  room 
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for  growth  in  Afro-European  trade;  a  trade  amounted  to  a  meager  £300,000 
in  1837,^^  but  upon  eradicating  the  slave  trade  “the  other  trade  of  Africa 
would  be  increased  fifty  or  a  hundred-fold”  (Buxton  1840:  266-269). 

While  introducing  a  free  trade  featuring  African  agricultural  products  and 
Europeans  manufactured  goods  was  thought  to  be  a  decent  start,  members  of 
this  society  also  believed  that  if  Africa  was  to  fully  realize  the  evils  of  slavery, 
a  moral  conversion  amongst  its  people  was  necessary  as  well.  And  given  the 
long-standing  importance  of  Christianity  to  this  society,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  members  turned  to  God  for  this.  The  Baptist  William  Carey’s 
pamphlet  provided  the  initial  stimulus  for  such  thinking;  “OUR  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  little  before  his  departure,  commissioned  his  apostles  to  Go,  and 
teach  all  nations"  he  began  (Carey  1791:  7),  following  this  with  estimates  that 
Africa  was  home  to  over  61,000,000  heathens  in  need  of  conversion  (Carey 
1791:  53-54).'^  The  ideas  put  forward  by  Carey  and  his  many  sympathizers 
were  straightforward:  given  that  “enslavers”  were  sinners  “in  accordance  with 
the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God”  (1  Timothy  1:  10,  English  Stan¬ 
dard  Version),  West-Central  Africans  needed  to  be  instructed  in  this  fact  so  as 
to  reinforce  the  need  to  end  slavery  and  further  civilize  the  native  population. 
There  was  already  empirical  evidence  that  Africans  could  accept  the  Christian 
God,  as  many  former  slaves  echoed  Gronniosaw’s  idea  that  “nothing  but  the 
great  power  and  unspeakable  mercies  of  the  Lord  could  relieve  my  soul” 
(Gronniosaw  1772:  15).  Thus  the  anti-slavery  society  undertook  to  bring  reli¬ 
gious  doctrine  directly  to  West-Central  Africa  with  hopes  of  achieving  the 
same  results.  These  millennial  dreams  were  not  new  of  course,  but  the 
efforts  from  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  mark  the  first  systematic 
and  sustained  missionary  effort  by  a  coherent  society  of  Africans  and  Eur¬ 
opeans.  Indeed  a  host  of  different  missionary  societies  emerged  at  this  time, 
with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  under  the  direction  of  Carey  leading  the 
way  in  1792,  its  founders  noting  they  were  “desirous  of  making  an  effort  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Eleathen”  (Baptist  Missionary 
Society  1800:  3).  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  established  seven  years 
later,  with  one  founding  member  noting  that  the  ideal  missionary  should 
“plead  as  an  ambassador  for  God,  knowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  enjoy¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  conversion  of  sinners,”  and  moreover,  should  be  “deeply 
effected  by  the  ruined  state  of  mankind,  especially  of  the  heathen”  (Stock 
1899:  85).'®  But  early  missions  sponsored  by  these  organizations  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  individual  efforts  that  amounted  to  little  more  than  exploration 
(Moorhouse  1973:  22;  Thomas  1860:  313),  and  it  was  not  until  the  pagean¬ 
tries  and  fundraising  of  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
for  the  Civilization  of  Africa  that  the  obligation  to  civilize  began  to  move  at 
full  speed. 

This  organization  served  as  the  debutante  of  the  civilizing  mission,  holding 
its  first  meeting  with  much  fanfare  on  1  June  1840  at  Exeter  Hall  in  London. 
The  Times  reported  thunderous  applause  and  waving  handkerchiefs  following 
statements  such  as  this,  read  by  the  secretary  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Trew: 
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on  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  seconded  by  the  Earl  of 
Euston,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  -  that  an  institution  be  formed, 
having  for  its  primary  object  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  adopting 
measures  for  civilizing  Africa,  and  emerging  and  protecting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  legitimate  commerce. 

(Anonymous  1840:  6) 

Similarly  warm  responses  met  the  speeches  of  countless  Earls,  Lords,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  he  praised  all  efforts  at 
“diffusing  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  the 
means  of  education”  (Anonymous  1840:  7).  Behind  this  rousing  public  support  and 
nearly  £80,000  of  financial  support  from  the  British  government,  the  organization 
saw  its  aims  -  to  “watch  over  and  befriend  the  interests  of  Africa”  and  to  “cultivate 
portions  of  her  soil”  for  “legitimate  gain”  (Trew  1839:  1)  -  within  reach;  and 
indeed,  less  than  one  year  later  a  cohort  of  ministers,  scientists,  horticulturalists, 
freed  slaves  and  others  sailed  up  the  Niger  River  to  civilize  Africa. 

For  those  who  sought  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  then,  the  period 
between  1775  and  1840  was,  ultimately,  characterized  by  tremendous  dis¬ 
appointments  and  eternal  optimism.  The  abolitionist  society’s  celebrations 
quickly  proved  inappropriate  given  the  persistence  of  an  illegal  slave  trade, 
but  members  were  quick  to  respond,  shifting  their  attention  to  anti-slavery  in 
West-Central  Africa.  Against  this  backdrop  the  year  1840  was  one  of  immense 
optimism,  with  members  of  the  anti-slavery  society  rallied  around  the  cry  that 
“the  bible  and  the  plough  must  regenerate  Africa”  as  they  departed  for  Afri¬ 
can  shores  in  hopes  of  fulfilling  the  obligation  to  civilize.  But  fulfilling  this 
obligation  would  be  more  difBcult  than  they  expected.  While  liberated  slaves 
and  freed  blacks  back  in  Europe  actively  supported  this  society,  what  would 
the  response  from  indigenous  Africans  be,  some  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
white  face?  And  equally  important,  how  would  members  of  the  anti-slavery 
society  react  to  the  norms  and  values  present  in  West-Central  Africa? 


Disparities,  society-building  and  fragmentation,  1841-1875 

While  exploration,  slave  trading  and  hinterland  expeditions  brought  Europe 
and  West-Central  Africa  into  regular  contact,  it  was  not  until  the  later  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  the  two  sides  began  to  develop  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  understanding  of  one  another’s  norms  and  values  -  albeit  a  specific 
set  of  them.  This  development  featured  considerable  difficulties  however,  not 
the  least  of  which  were  environmental.  Malaria  killed  or  debilitated  Eur¬ 
opeans  in  astounding  numbers,  and  while  quinine  was  known  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  and  isolated  in  1820,  its  cure  rate  was  not  one  hundred 
percent.^®  Travelogues  from  the  Niger  Expedition  undertaken  by  the  Society 
for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  for  the  Civilization  of  Africa  in  1841 
make  frequent  reference  to  fever  and  death  onboard  despite  quinine  report¬ 
edly  being  available  (Allen  and  Thomson  1848:  131).  Indeed,  malaria 
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essentially  doomed  the  Niger  Expedition:  two  of  the  three  ships  had  to 
abandon  the  mission  and  head  back  to  the  open  ocean  when  fever  broke  out, 
and  of  145  Europeans  on  board,  130  fell  ill  and  forty  died  (Moorhouse  1973: 
85).  Incidents  such  as  this  earned  West-Central  Africa  the  nickname  “white  man’s 
grave”,  and  while  the  label  created  some  wariness  amongst  potential  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  other  European  agents,  the  adventurous  ones  felt  that  by  living 
near  the  coast  and  carrying  a  supply  of  quinine  the  dangers  of  malaria  could 
be  overcome  (Thomas  1860:  308;  Eox  1851).  In  addition  the  symptoms  of  malaria 
were  much  less  severe  in  Africans,^'  meaning  that  they  could  be  tasked  with 
spreading  the  society’s  norms  and  values  further  into  the  hinterland. 

With  the  environmental  problem  somewhat  addressed,  the  anti-slavery 
society  was  able  to  concentrate  on  its  perceived  obligation  to  civilize.  The  first 
task  in  this  was  to  determine  whether  common  ground  could  be  found  which 
could  facilitate  society-building  between  the  two  sides,  a  necessary  step  con¬ 
sidering  firstly  that  the  anti-slavery  society  had  very  little  hands-on  experience 
with  West-Central  Africans  and  their  norms  and  values,  and  secondly  that 
West-Central  Africans  themselves  lacked  familiarity  with  the  anti-slavery 
society’s  norms  and  values.  Once  this  knowledge  was  obtained  on  both  sides, 
the  task  became  society-building  through  the  exchange  of  norms  and  values. 
These  two  processes,  as  well  as  their  consequences  for  the  West-Central  African 
system,  are  studied  here  in  turn. 


In  search  of  common  ground 

In  West-Central  Africa  the  anti-slavery  society’s  Christian  norms  and  values 
ran  up  against  fetichism  (alternatively  spelled  fetishism),  an  umbrella  term 
used  to  describe  and  classify  all  West-Central  African  religion.^^  The  beliefs 
behind  fetichism  immediately  became  an  object  of  study  for  missionaries,  who 
thought  that  if  commonalities  could  be  identified  between  West-Central  African 
and  Christian  dogma,  the  process  of  conversion  could  be  expedited.  While 
some  missionaries  were  aghast  by  indigenous  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
polygamy  in  particular  (Thomas  1860:  312),  those  who  were  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  did  identify  a  basic  commonality  -  Africans  “regard  their  god  as  crea¬ 
tor  of  man,  plants,  animal  and  the  earth”  (Kingsley  1897:  241;  see  also 
Bentley  1900:  247,  Nassau  1904:  77,  Wilson  1856:  208).  Yet  similarities  were 
found  to  end  there,  as  indigenous  thought  held  that  “God  [was]  so  far  off",  so 
inaccessible,  so  indifferent  to  human  woes  and  wants,  that  a  petition  to  him 
would  be  almost  in  vain”  (Nassau  1904:  78).  Thus  after  having  made  man 
and  earth,  God  took  “no  further  interest  in  human  affairs”  (Kingsley  1897: 
241).  Consequently  it  was  spirits  and  lesser  deities  that  were  significant,  as 
they  were  thought  to  be  closer  to  human  affairs  given  that  they  were  once 
human  themselves.  These  spirits  were  classified  into  distinct  types,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  spirit  was  held  accountable  for  particular  incidents  in  daily  life 
(Ellis  1887:  15).  The  actions  of  spirits  were  subject  to  the  interpretation  of 
local  priests  and  priestesses,^^  but  typically  malignant  spirits  were  responsible 
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for  illness  and  other  misfortunes,  human  ancestral  spirits  provided  protection, 
and  higher  spirits  had  variable  powers. The  task  of  the  priest  or  priestess 
was  to  engage  with  these  spirits,  and  a  principal  way  of  doing  so  was  through 
the  fetich.  A  fetich  was  the  object  that  a  spirit  was  localized  in  during  cere¬ 
monies  conducted  by  a  priest  or  priestess,  after  which  the  individual  who 
commissioned  the  ceremony  would  possess  the  fetich  and  thus  the  spirit 
(Nassau  1904:  81).  Fetiches  were  then  worn  for  an  assortment  of  reasons, 
good  luck  or  protection  for  instance,  and  in  some  states,  such  as  Whydah, 
fetich  statues  were  placed  in  front  of  homes  for  the  same  purpose.  This  belief 
system  contrasted  dramatically  with  Christianity. 

Christians,  by  contrast,  held  that  “the  Lord  is  far  from  sinners,  but  His  ear 
is  open  to  the  prayer  of  the  upright”  (Proverbs  15:  29,  English  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion).  As  such,  they  believed  that  the  individual  could  establish  a  personal 
relationship  with  God  through  church  services,  reflection  and  prayer  (Augus¬ 
tine  1909).  Accordingly  Christians  had  no  need  for  an  intermediary  between 
themselves  and  God,  and  indeed,  any  object  that  was  used  in  such  a  way  was 
considered  a  false  idol.  Christians  were  explicitly  forbidden  to  engage  in  idol 
worship  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  were  thought  to  be  written  by 
God  himself  on  a  stone  tablet:  “you  shall  not  make  for  yourself  a  carved 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth”  (Deuteronomy  5:  8, 
English  Standard  Version).  The  Protestants  who  made  up  the  majority  of 
missionaries  in  West-Central  Africa  believed  idolatry  to  be  a  particularly 
grave  sin,  as  it  was  a  significant  point  of  contention  between  them  and  the 
Catholic  Church  during  the  Reformation  (Calvin  1921).^^  Coming  from  this 
perspective,  many  missionaries  saw  fetichism  as  a  form  of  idolatry  and 
lamented  that  the  fetich  had  taken  the  place  of  God  (Pox  1851:  246).  Beyond 
this,  a  recurrent  theme  in  Christianity  was  that  salvation  and  eternal  life  were 
achievable  only  when  one  atones  for  his  or  her  sins,  primarily  through  moral 
responsibility,  thanksgiving  and  suffering;  the  first  Christian  missionary,  Paul, 
instructed  his  followers  to  “share  in  suffering  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus”  (2  Timothy  2:  3,  English  Standard  Version).  But  missionaries  observed 
that  because  West-Central  Africans  believed  that  humans  automatically 
joined  the  spirit  world  after  death,  natives  were  not  even  seeking  salvation. 
This  was  deeply  disturbing  for  missionaries,  who  saw  “no  regret,  no  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  no  moral  responsibility”  amongst  African  people  (Nassau  1904: 
77).  Thus  a  significant  divide  between  African  and  Christian  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  was  discovered,  one  that  was  more  significant  than  had  been 
antieipated  (Knight  1880:  158). 

Yet  in  addition  to  differences  in  rehgious  dogma,  the  anti-slavery  society’s 
economic  ideas  of  free  trade  and  agricultural  development  through  free  labor 
ran  up  against  a  system  based  upon  domestic  slavery  and  inter-state  taxation. 
The  existence  of  a  system  of  slavery  was  anticipated  of  course,  but  the  degree 
to  which  it  was  embedded  and  linked-up  with  other  aspects  of  life  came  as  a 
surprise.  Slavery  was  so  entrenched  that  missionaries  feared  if  slaveholders 
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were  excluded  from  conversion,  there  would  simply  be  no  one  to  join  the 
church  (Ajayi  1965:  103).  Particularly  problematic  was  that  slaves  were  also 
accounted  for  in  the  tax  system,  and  in  some  places  were  an  integral  part  of 
economic  exchange.  In  the  Congo  basin  tributary  states  paid  a  yearly  tax  to 
their  suzerain  in  the  form  of  slaves  (Bentley  1900:  43),  while  further  north  the 
trade  in  slaves  was  reportedly  tax-free:  “it  appears  that  whilst  the  objects  of 
legitimate  commerce  . . .  pay  double  duties  -  that  is,  twelve  and  a-half  per  cent 
in  each  place  -  slaves  pay  no  transit  duty  whatever”  (Richardson  1853:  92).  A 
tax-free  trade  in  slaves  was  indeed  remarkable,  as  inter-state  customs  for  non¬ 
human  goods  were  high  across  the  region.  Internal  commerce  amongst  the 
Asante  states  featured  “a  tax  upon  every  article  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  that 
passes  from  the  hands  of  one  person  to  another”  (Wilson  1856:  206).  In 
addition  the  Asante  king  owned  all  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  territory  and  thus 
collected  taxes  on  the  right  to  trade  in  gold,  and  moreover,  levied  “a  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent  ...  on  all  gold  manufactured  into  ornaments”  (Wilson  1856: 
177).  Duties  were  also  placed  on  commercial  exchanges  between  Whydah  and 
Dahomey,  where  the  network  of  lagoons  that  connected  the  two  states  were 
fenced  off  to  leave  small  openings  which  were  guarded  by  revenue  officers. 
These  officers  would  “stop  and  examine  all  canoes  passing  through,  and  fre¬ 
quently  help  themselves  to  anything  that  takes  their  fancy”  (Ellis  1883:  37).  A 
similar  type  of  inter-state  taxation  was  found  in  the  hinterland.  Park  was  the 
first  to  report  exorbitant  inland  duties,^^  but  Richardson  reaffirmed  that  these 
taxes  were  still  in  place  more  than  fifty  years  later  (Richardson  1853).  Along 
the  coast  in  Whydah  an  ad  valorem  tax  was  imposed  on  all  European  ships 
arriving  on  the  coast  in  what  was  a  continuation  of  the  arrangement  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  slave  trade  years  (Ellis  1883:  37);  so  too  was  the  case  in  what 
is  contemporary  Nigeria,  where  taxes  were  placed  on  travel  up  and  down 
rivers  (Hutchinson  1858:  257).  In  this  sense  the  economic  ideas  held  by  the 
two  sides  were  strikingly  different,  featuring  little  -  if  any  -  common  ground. 

Eurther  complicating  the  obligation  to  civilize  was  the  discovery  that 
“Africa  does  not  possess  ready-made  riches  to  the  extent  it  is  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  regarded  as  possessing”  (Kingsley  1897:  631).  So  aside  from  timber,  oil, 
and  rubber  it  was  found  that  cultivation  of  African  soil  might  not  actually  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  Europeans  and  Africans  alike.  What  was  more,  the 
foundation  for  large-scale  agricultural  development  was  not  in  place;  farms 
tended  to  be  small,  spread  out  and  dedicated  to  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
such  as  yams,  cassava  and  maize.  Thus  in  total  this  initial  engagement 
revealed  little  common  ground  between  the  sides,  both  in  regards  to  religion 
and  economics  -  this  made  society-building  difficult. 


Coming  together... 

This  lack  of  common  ground  meant  that  West-Central  African  acceptance  and 
application  of  the  anti-slavery  society’s  norms  and  values  was  far  from  universal, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a  meaningful  portion  of  the  population  from  doing  just 
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that.  For  those  who  came  to  accept  and  apply  these  norms  and  values  in  daily 
life,  members  of  the  anti-slavery  society  were  seen  as  guides  who  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  innovative  path  to  reform  the  antiquated  socio-institutional  practices 
of  indigenous  societies.  Intricately  linked  to  this  perception  was  the  idea  that 
by  adopting  these  innovative  socio-institutional  practices,  an  increase  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  power  would  result.  The  case  of  King  Eyo  Honesty  II  of 
Creek  Town  in  contemporary  Nigeria  neatly  illustrates  this.  After  signing  a 
treaty  that  outlawed  the  slave  trade  in  his  territory,  the  King  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  British  Commander  stationed  off  contemporary  Nigeria: 

One  thing  I  want  for  beg  your  Queen,  I  have  too  much  man  now,  I  can’t 
sell  slaves,  and  don’t  know  what  for  do  for  them.  But  if  I  can  get  some 
cotton  and  coffee  to  grow,  and  man  for  teach  me,  and  make  sugar  cane 
for  we  country  come  up  proper,  and  sell  for  trade  side  I  very  glad.  Mr. 
Bljth  tell  me  England  glad  for  send  man  to  teach  book  and  make  we 
understand  God  all  same  white  man  do. 

(Waddell  1863:  664) 

Eyo  Honesty’s  willingness  to  learn  from,  and  engage  with,  the  anti-slavery 
society  meant  that  his  territory  became  the  chief  area  of  that  society’s  operations  on 
the  West-Central  African  coast  by  the  late  1840s;  accordingly,  through  the  wealth 
obtained  by  missionaries  and  traders,  Eyo  Honesty’s  rule  was  extended  over 
neighboring  Old  Town  and  Duke  Town  by  the  early  1850s  (Moorhouse  1973:  90). 
Partnerships  such  as  this  were  the  means  by  which  the  anti-slavery  society’s  norms 
and  values  spread  throughout  West-Central  Africa,  with  missionaries,  traders 
and  government  representatives  spreading  them.  In  this  sense  society-building 
between  the  two  sides  was  based  upon  the  West-Central  African  perception  that 
their  counterparts  could  be  innovators  of  old  ways  of  thinking  and  facilitators 
for  their  political  ambitions;  and  this  played  into  the  anti-slavery  society’s 
idea  that  Africans  were  primitive  heathens  in  need  of  instruction.  These  per¬ 
ceptions  notwithstanding,  Africans  were  particularly  receptive  to  certain  norms 
and  values  while  being  reluctant  to  adopt  others.  Thus  society-building  in  West- 
Central  Africa  did  not  amount  to  simple  African  acceptance,  but  instead 
necessitated  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  anti-slavery  society  as  well. 

Little  compromise  was  necessary  with  Christian  norms  and  values  however, 
as  many  native  Africans  abandoned  “fetichism”  and  adopted  Christianity, 
and  thus  these  norms  and  values  became  the  foimdation  for  the  emerging  society  in 
West-Central  Africa.  The  means  missionaries  employed  to  secure  native  conver¬ 
sion  were  well  documented,  and  included  giving  Arabic  and  English  bibles, 
translating  the  Bible  and  books  of  prayer  to  native  languages  (Myers  1892: 
271),  offering  gifts  such  as  clothes  and  handkerchiefs  (Crowther  1855:  149), 
establishing  schools  (Knight  and  Venn  1880:  502-504),  holding  regular 
Church  services  (Livingstone  1916:  42),  and  sending  native  missionaries  to 
live  and  preach  in  states  willing  to  receive  them  (Crowther  and  Schon  1842: 
60).  Native  missionaries  proved  particularly  influential,  not  only  because  they 
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were  able  to  relate  to  indigenous  norms  and  values,  but  also  because  they 
provided  concrete  evidence  of  the  possibilities  that  came  with  accepting 
Christianity.  For  instance  the  Obi  Ossai  of  Aboh  was  overwhelmed  after 
hearing  the  ex-slave  Simon  Jonas  read  bible  passages  to  him  in  English,  and 
he  pleaded  with  Jonas  “stop  with  me:  you  must  teach  me  and  my  people.  The 
White  people  can  go  up  the  river  without  you”  (Crowther  and  Schdn  1842: 
60).  The  foremost  of  these  native  missionaries  was  Crowther,^^  who  assem¬ 
bled  his  own  teams  that  took  part  in  the  ill-fated  Niger  Mission  in  1841,  and 
in  subsequent  missions  up  the  Niger  in  1843,  1854  and  1857  (Dike  1962).^^ 
Crowther’s  travels  in  West  Africa  were  rmprecedented,  and  in  his  dialogues 
with  local  kings  he  informed  them  that  Africans  in  Europe  were  “living  a 
happier  life  than  when  they  were  in  their  own  country,  and  [were]  much  better 
off  than  their  country-people  are  at  present”,  chiefly  because  they  found  God 
and  freedom  (Crowther  and  Schbn  1842:  314-315).  Statistical  data  reveals 
that  such  conversations  were  remarkably  successful.  In  1850  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  which  had  six  “principal  stations”  spread  along  the  West- 
Central  African  coast,  reported  14,464  regular  attendants  at  church  services, 
including  5,997  native  church  members  and  800  awaiting  admittance;  addi¬ 
tionally,  there  were  forty-two  schools  staffed  by  eighty-nine  native  preachers 
and  195  native  Sabbath  school  teachers  (Fox  1851:  606).^®  The  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  enjoyed  similar  success:  in  1878  the  Yoruba,  Niger,  and  West 
Africa  missions  totaled  8,890  native  Christians  (3,067  of  which  received 
communion),  forty  schools  and  twenty-six  native  clergy  (Church  Missionary 
Society  1879:  24).  Also,  Sierra  Leone  was  home  to  a  successful  independent 
native  church.  There,  the  church  registry  estimated  that  only  3,351  “pagans” 
and  1,734  “Mohammedans”  lived  in  the  region,  which  housed  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  41,624  (Richardson  1866:  167).  In  addition  to  successful  strategies  that 
encouraged  widespread  religious  conversion,  missionaries  also  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  accept,  and  tolerance  of,  other  indigenous  socio-institutional 
practices.  These  adjustments  on  the  part  of  missionaries  greatly  facilitated  the 
society-building  process. 

Such  adjustments  were  particularly  evident  in  the  missionaries’  perception 
of  domestic  slavery,  as  the  unprecedented  closeness  between  Africans  and 
European  missionaries  during  this  period  provided  the  latter  with  a  first-hand 
account  of  the  institution.  Accordingly  missionaries  came  to  recognize  that  African 
slavery  was  fundamentally  different  than  what  they  had  anticipated.  Hugh  Goldie, 
the  resident  scholar  of  the  Calabar  missions,  devoted  significant  attention  to 
this  topic  in  his  research,  and  he  concluded  his  research  by  drawing  a 
comparison  between  African  slavery  and  European  serfdom.  He  wrote: 

the  native  serfdom  is  not  that  of  the  slavery  formerly  existing  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  in  the  Southern  States  of  America;  but  the  word  slave  being 
used  to  translate  the  native  term,  which  means  dependent,  the  mistake 
has  been  made  by  some  of  considering  both  conditions  to  be  the  same. 

(Goldie  1890:  20) 
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Thus  while  members  of  the  anti-slavery  society  did  find  a  large  population 
of  slaves  in  West-Central  Africa,  these  slaves  were  not  part  of  a  European- 
type  plantation  system.  Instead  slaves  employed  in  agricultural  work  were  left 
entirely  to  their  own  supervision,  with  the  master  expecting  an  occasional  tri¬ 
bute  of  agricultural  products  (e.g.  yams)  and  assistance  with  heavy  labor  (e.g. 
building  a  house).  And  while  the  master  theoretically  had  absolute  power  over 
his  slave,  such  power  was  checked  by  local  norms;  to  sell  a  slave  was  to  admit 
one’s  extreme  poverty,  for  instance.  Missionaries  were  particularly  amazed 
that  a  slave  could  become  “a  richer  man  and  a  greater  slaveholder  than  his  master, 
and  practically  free”  (Goldie  1890:  19).  With  this  knowledge  of  West-Central 
African  slavery  missionaries  came  to  tolerate  the  institution,  and  in  doing  so  they 
essentially  deferred  their  hopes  of  abolition.  The  new  idea  was  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  could  be  eradicated  once  Christianity  became  more  entrenched  in  the  region, 
and  steps  were  immediately  taken  towards  this  end.  Upon  baptism,  slaveholders 
signed  a  pledge  wherein  they  acknowledged  their  slaves  were  not  personal 
property  but  servants  who  could  not  be  sold  or  mistreated  (Ajayi  1965:  105). 
While  it  is  indeed  quite  paradoxical  that  the  anti-slavery  society  grew  to 
incorporate  West-Central  African  slaveholders,  consistency  in  the  society’s  norms 
and  values  were  nonetheless  maintained  through  the  attack  on  the  slave  trade. 

In  conversations  with  local  rulers  and  merchants,  missionaries  preached  of 
the  injustices  of  the  slave  trade  (Hutchinson  1879:  34),  after  which  agreeable 
rulers  signed  treaties  with  representatives  of  European  governments  that 
banned  the  slave  trade  throughout  their  territory.  These  treaties  covered  a 
remarkable  area,  essentially  the  length  of  the  West-Central  African  coastline 
between  contemporary  Sierra  Leone  and  Congo.  Such  a  vast  area  was  reached 
by  European  ship  captains  who  sailed  up  coastal  rivers  and  visited  states  where 
missionaries  had  laid  the  groundwork,  a  strategy  employed  along  the  River  Galli- 
nas  between  contemporary  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  the  Cape  Mount  River  in 
contemporary  Liberia,  the  Cestos  River  in  contemporary  Ivory  Coast,  the  rivers 
of  contemporary  Cameroon,  and  the  Gabon  Rivers  in  contemporary  Gabon, 
for  instance  (Loreign  Office  1863:  885-939).  The  treaties  concluded  during 
these  voyages  contained  a  fairly  standardized  language  that  featured  little 
variation  from  state  to  state,  except  in  terms  of  compensation  for  the  local 
rulers  who  agreed  to  abandon  the  slave  trade.  In  one  particular  case,  for 
instance.  King  Eyamba  of  Calabar  signed  a  treaty  with  William  Simpson 
Blount,  Esq.,  the  lieutenant  commander  of  the  steam-ship  Pluto.  On  6 
December  1841  the  two  parties  agreed  that  “there  shall  be  an  entire  cessation 
and  extinction  for  ever,  throughout  the  territory  of  King  Eyamba,  and  wher¬ 
ever  his  influence  can  extend,  of  the  sale  or  export  of  slaves”  (Loreign  Office 
1863:  908).  In  addition,  the  king  pledged  to  inform  the  British  government  of 
any  slave  trading  activity,  and  was  paid  2,000  Spanish  dollars  in  compensa¬ 
tion  (Loreign  Office  1863:  909).  Treaties  such  as  this  one  were  remarkably 
effective  in  ending  the  slave  trade  because  they  brought  local  Africans  into  the 
anti-slave  trade  movement.  Tellingly,  British,  French,  Danish  and  American 
nationals  embarked  no  slaves  after  1840  (Voyages  Database  2010).^° 
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The  effectiveness  of  these  treaties  was  reinforced  by  the  promise  of  a 
lucrative  free  trade  in  “legitimate”  goods  between  the  contracting  parties.  For 
instance,  Article  VII  of  the  treaty  between  King  Ochijeh  of  Egarra  and  Captain 
Henry  Dundas  Trotter  stated  that  “British  people  may  always  trade  freely 
with  the  people  of  Egarra”,  that  “the  customs  and  dues  taken  by  the  Chief  of 
Egarra  on  British  goods  sold  in  the  Egarra  country,  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
altogether  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  goods”,  and  lastly  that  “there  shall 
be  no  duty,  toll,  or  custom  levied  on  goods  exported”  (Eoreign  Office  1863: 
904^906).  Such  agreements  meant  that  a  trade  in  “legitimate”  goods  began  to 
prosper  after  1840,  with  Africans  exporting  ivory,  ebony,  red-wood,  beeswax, 
gum-copal,  copper  ore,  ground  nuts,  turtle-shell,  and  gum-elastic  (Wilson 
1856:  245).  Above  all  however,  it  was  palm  oil  that  began  to  replace  the  slave 
as  the  principal  commodity  among  the  contracting  parties.  While  England 
imported  872  tons  of  palm  oil  from  the  region  in  1820,  following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  several  treaties  this  figure  rose  to  25,042  tons  (Lynn  1981:  332), 
meaning  that  the  trade  was  worth  an  estimated  £500,000  annually  to  Britain 
by  1845  (Burton  1863:  234).  In  West-Central  Africa  the  transition  to  a 
“legitimate”  trade  in  palm  oil  was  made  chiefly  by  the  smaller  coastal  states 
between  the  Rivers  Gambia  in  the  north  and  the  Niger  in  the  south,  notably 
the  area  with  a  record  of  welcoming  European  missionaries  (Law  1995:  11). 
These  coastal  states  appear  to  have  made  the  switch  by  simply  replacing  the 
slave  with  palm  oil  (Elint  1973:  392).^^  Sir  Richard  Erancis  Burton,  who  tra¬ 
velled  extensively  in  West  Africa  from  1861,  noted  that  the  same  large  canoes 
that  once  transported  slaves  were  now  used  to  transport  up  to  twelve  punch¬ 
eons  of  palm  oil  at  a  time  (Burton  1863b:  277);^^  he  noted  “the  old  slave  river 
has  now  become  the  great  centre  of  the  palm-oil  trade,  seldom  exporting  less 
than  16,000,  and  some  times  18,000,  tons  per  annum”  (Burton  1863b:  270). 
In  addition,  English,  Dutch  and  Erench  factories  at  Whydah  were  converted 
from  slave  pens  to  palm  oil  storage  houses  (Burton  1863b:  191).  Even  the 
pattern  of  trade  between  European  and  African  merchants  remained  similar. 
The  “trust  system”  meant  that  African  middlemen  received  European  mer¬ 
chants’  goods  along  the  coast,  travelled  inland  to  exchange  them  for  palm  oil, 
and  returned  to  the  coast  with  oil  whereupon  it  was  exported  to  Europe 
(Lynn  1981:  333). 

...  while  falling  apart 

Thus  some  successes  were  enjoyed  by  this  society,  as  its  members  con¬ 
tinuously  pushed  for  comprehensive  socio-institutional  changes  in  West-Central 
Africa  through  the  introduction  of  new  norms  and  values.  Problematically 
however,  these  attempts  at  change  proved  to  be  divisive.  Africans  outside  this 
society  looked  at  these  efforts  with  skepticism  and  disapproval;  for  them  feti- 
chism  was  the  belief  system,  and  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  perfectly 
legitimate  enterprises.  As  such,  large  portions  of  the  indigenous  population 
vehemently  defended  West-Central  Africa’s  traditional  socio-institutional 
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practices,  norms  and  values.  In  consequence  the  West-Central  African  inter¬ 
national  system  became  deeply  fragmented,  with  certain  groups  clinging  to 
indigenous  norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  practices  while  others 
embraced  and  advocated  those  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  tensions  cre¬ 
ated  as  Christianity  spread  are  well  illustrated  in  the  passage  below,  in 
which  a  husband,  whose  wife  was  scolded  by  fellow  church  members  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  fetich  hung  over  her  bed,  lashed  out  against  a 
local  missionary: 

You  white  people  don’t  know  anything  about  black  man’s  “fashions.” 
You  say  you  trust  God  for  everything,  but  in  your  own  country  you  put 
up  an  iron  rod  over  your  houses  to  protect  yourselves  from  death  by 
lightening;  and  you  trust  in  it  the  while  that  you  still  believe  in  God;  and 
you  call  it  “electricity”  and  civilization.  I  call  this  thing  of  mine  -  this 
charm  -  “medicine”;  and  I  hung  it  over  my  wife’s  bed  to  keep  away 
death  by  the  arts  that  hate  her;  and  I  trust  in  it  while  still  believing  in 
God.  And  you  call  me  a  heathen! 

(Nassau  1904:  84^85) 

Not  only  did  these  situations  create  rifts  in  West-Central  African  society, 
they  also  meant  that  Europeans  became  increasingly  frustrated  with  certain 
Africans’  unwillingness  to  change.  Thus  attempts  to  eradicate  indigenous 
socio-institutional  practices  became  more  comprehensive  and  forceful,  with 
organizations  such  as  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Inhuman  and  Super¬ 
stitious  Customs  and  for  Promoting  Civilization  in  Calabar  reaching  beyond 
the  slavery  and  slave-trade  issues,  and  attempting  to  root  out  human  sacrifice, 
the  killing  of  twins,  and  polygamy  (Crowther  1855:  99).  At  the  end  of  the  day 
these  attempts  did  little  more  than  enhance  existing  divisions  in  the  West- 
Central  African  system,  while  also  increasing  European  frustrations  with  the 
slow  rate  of  change  amongst  certain  parts  of  the  indigenous  population. 

Similar  divisions  and  frustrations  arose  with  the  attempts  to  eradicate  the 
slave  trade  and  gradually  abolish  slavery.  While  the  society’s  growth  amongst 
coastal  states  meant  that  slaves  were  not  traded  there,  the  same  success 
was  not  realized  inland.  For  hinterland  traders  transport  costs  meant  that  it  was 
more  expensive  to  trade  in  palm  oil  and  other  agricultural  goods  than  it 
was  to  trade  in  slaves  (Law  1995:  22),^^  and  moreover,  a  high  demand  for 
slaves  persisted  both  within  the  region  and  further  east.  Livingstone’s  journals 
from  the  1870s  consistently  make  reference  to  slave  traders  and  the  atrocities 
they  committed;  the  Nyangwe  Massacre,  wherein  hundreds  of  slaves  were 
executed  by  Arab  traders  who  fired  “shot  after  shot  on  the  helpless  and  per¬ 
ishing”  (Livingstone  1874:  134),  demonstrated  that  the  slave  trade  was  still  a 
tremendous  problem  in  Africa.  Even  slavery  itself  showed  little  signs  of  abating 
despite  growth  in  the  production  of  palm  oil.  Paradoxically,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  actually  reinforced  slavery’s  importance  in  some  states  because  farming 
and  the  processing  of  palm  oil  were  labor  intensive  (Kingsley  1897:  643);  300 
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pounds  of  palm  fruit  were  required  to  produce  36  pounds  of  export  grade  oil, 
and  this  took  the  equivalent  of  three  to  five  person  days  of  labor  (Northrup 
1976:  361).^^  The  appeal  of  palm  oil  eroded  further  in  the  1860s  when  prices 
fell  dramatically  (Lynn  1995:  59),  in  part  because  American  petroleum  floo¬ 
ded  the  market,  but  also  because  of  continuous  warfare  in  West  Africa  as 
states  attempted  to  capture  land  valuable  for  palm  oil  production  (Ekundare 
1973:  92-94).^®  In  this  sense  there  was  equal  incentive  to  trade  in  slaves  and 
to  trade  in  palm  oil,  leading  to  further  rifts  in  the  African  system  and  further 
frustrations  for  those  who  accepted  European  norms  and  values.  Einally  sig¬ 
nificant  tensions  developed  in  the  context  of  trade,  particularly  between  Eur¬ 
opeans  and  the  Africans  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  attempts  to  institute 
free  trade  along  the  coast.^^  Europeans  complained  of  the  native  “cunning 
and  shrewdness”,  noting  that  “white  men  who  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  are  constantly  made  dupes”  (Wilson  1856:  251).  The  primary  problem 
was  that  free-trade  ideas  did  not  reach  the  majority  of  the  middlemen  who 
were  so  important  to  African  trade,  and  they  certainly  did  not  reach  African 
rulers.  The  merchant  prince  Jaja  of  Opobo  in  contemporary  Nigeria,  for 
instance,  continued  to  levy  duties  in  the  face  of  European  calls  for  free  trade, 
blocked  European  access  to  the  interior,  established  and  defended  a  trade 
monopoly,  and  increased  taxes  (Law  1995:  24). 

Thus  the  period  between  1841  and  1875  witnessed  adjustments  by  both 
Europeans  and  Africans  that  facilitated  the  spread  of  the  anti-slavery  society 
from  Europe  into  West-Central  Africa.  The  basis  of  the  society  was  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  a  free  trade  in  “legitimate”  goods,  which  correlated  with  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  The  growth  of  this  society  was  modest 
however,  confined  largely  to  coastal  areas  and  failing  to  penetrate  the  African 
hinterland.  In  consequence  the  society  had  an  ultimately  fragmenting  effect 
on  the  West-Central  African  system,  wherein  states  and  individuals  were 
forced  to  contend  with  an  influx  of  new  values  that  sought  to  change  and 
manipulate  long-standing  socio-institutional  practices. 


Theoretical  reprise 

Against  the  previous  chapter’s  analysis  of  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  slave  trade,  study  of  the  obligation  to  civilize  helps  to  shed  further 
light  on  both  the  dynamics  of  world-society  activity  and  the  expansion  of 
international  society.  Here  the  nature  and  influence  of  world-society  activity 
during  the  obligation  to  civilize  is  discussed  initially,  after  which  the  progress 
of  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  explored.  Finally,  the  ensuing 
chapter  is  foreshadowed. 


Society  formation  and  fragmentation 

The  norms  and  values  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  society  which  emerged  in 
West-Central  Africa  and  that  thus  initiated  socio-institutional  changes  in  the 
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region  were  undoubtedly  of  European  origin.  They  developed  -  and  were 
ultimately  prescribed  -  in  response  to  what  Europeans  and  liberated  Africans 
in  Europe  identified  as  pressing  problems  with  the  West-Central  African 
international  system,  or  more  specifically  the  socio-institutional  practices  that 
characterized  that  system,  including  the  slave  trade,  slavery,  heathenism  and  a 
closed  trading  structure.  From  its  early  eighteenth-century  origins  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  movement,  this  society  was  remarkably  close-knit.  Its  members  shared  a 
sense  of  belonging  that  developed  during  church  services  and  public  gather¬ 
ings  filled  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  in  the  writing  and  promulgation 
of  pamphlets,  newsletters  and  autobiographies.  Additionally  its  members  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  universal  validity  and  applicability  of  Christianity, 
abolition,  free  trade  and  agricultural  production;  accordingly,  they  advocated 
in  unison  that  these  beliefs  be  the  source  of  progress  for  an  archaic  and 
uncivilized  region.  In  short,  this  society  saw  itself  as  having  an  obligation  to 
civilize  West-Central  Africa,  a  region  that  had  for  too  long  been  neglected  by 
the  civilized  world.  These  European  origins  notwithstanding,  following  the 
Niger  Mission  a  growing  number  of  indigenous  Africans  joined  this  society. 
They  too  came  to  share  these  norms  and  values,  believed  in  their  universality, 
and  sought  to  spread  them  throughout  West-Central  Africa  while  holding 
hopes  of  civilizing  the  region.  Compromise  was  essential  to  this  society’s 
growth  however,  as  the  norms  and  values  coming  from  Western  Europe 
were  attuned  to  those  in  West-Central  Africa  as  a  way  to  realize  the  society’s 
ultimate  goal. 

From  this  perspective  one  can  meaningfully  identify  this  group  as  a  com¬ 
munal-type  society,  which  Weber  noted  is  identifiable  amongst  religious 
brotherhoods  and/or  individuals  that  share  a  commitment  to  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose  inspired  by  a  certain  belief  Importantly,  it  was  commitment  to  purpose 
and  belief  was  central  to  the  influence  this  society  had  upon  the  relationship 
between  European  and  African  individuals  during  this  period.  So  while  the 
comprehensive  socio-institutional  transformation  that  this  society  envisioned 
taking  place  in  the  West-Central  African  system  through  the  introduction 
of  new  norms  and  values  did  not  fully  materialize,  the  society  did  nonetheless 
reach  into  that  system  and  affect  important  changes  there.  The  activity  of 
this  society  meant  that  a  growing  number  of  indigenous  West-Central 
Africans  abandoned  traditional  norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  prac¬ 
tices  in  favor  of  those  introduced  by  this  society,  and  in  consequence,  that  this 
segment  of  the  population  adopted  the  purpose  of  this  society.  Importantly 
the  case  indicates,  however,  that  norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  easily  challenged  and/or  transformed;  old  habits  die  slowly,  so  to 
speak.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  population  maintained  their  belief  in  tradi¬ 
tional  norms  and  values,  and  continued  to  participate  in  long-standing  socio- 
institutional  practices.  This  had  the  effect  of  fragmenting  the  West-Central 
African  population,  which  would  have  dramatic  effects  on  the  expansion  of 
international  society  going  forward. 
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Steps  towards  an  Afro-European  international  society 

The  period  between  1775  and  1875  featured  a  number  of  definitive  shifts  in 
the  expansion  of  international  society,  all  of  which  served  to  bring  European 
and  African  states  closer  to  a  society-type  relationship.  A  straightforward 
though  nonetheless  critical  development  during  this  time  was  the  remarkable 
acceleration  in  the  expansion  process.  European  industrialization  and  tech¬ 
nological  advances  in  the  fields  of  shipbuilding,  navigation,  and  medicine 
made  the  West-Central  African  coast  and  the  immediate  hinterland  acces¬ 
sible.  Thus  a  once  distant  region  shrouded  in  mystery  became  one  within 
reach  for  the  average  European,  be  they  explorers,  missionaries,  traders  or 
government  workers.  This  increase  in  traffic  to  West-Central  Africa  resulted  in 
a  surge  in  Afro-European  interaction  and  thus  an  increase  in  the  exchange  of 
norms  and  values;  this,  in  turn,  meant  that  an  international  environment 
came  into  existence  which  could  and  would  facilitate  a  dramatic  transition  in 
West-Central  Africa’s  socio-institutional  practices. 

This,  then,  was  the  fundamental  shift  in  the  expansion  of  international 
society  during  this  time;  that  is,  the  expansion  process  transitioned  from  one 
shaped  by  mutual  economic  interest  to  one  characterized  by  coherent  and 
measured  attempts  to  change  the  West-Central  African  system.  Despite  these 
attempts  being  largely  of  European  origin,  and  despite  the  resistance  to  them 
by  parts  of  the  African  population,  these  aims  were  moderately  successful 
during  this  period.  Coastal  rulers  such  as  Eyo  Honesty  II  became  familiar 
with  fellow  European  rulers’  expectations  regarding  how  international  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  conducted;  treaty  making  was  introduced  as  a  means  to 
facilitate  state  cooperation  and  to  establish  laws,  and  free  trade  in  non-human 
eommodities  was  recognized  as  the  preferred  means  of  economic  exchange 
between  states.  Additionally,  African  and  European  populations  began  to 
develop  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  one  another.  All  of  this  paved  the 
way  for  a  more  societal  type  relationship  between  European  and  African 
states,  with  the  activity  of  world  society  central  to  this. 

Looking  forward 

Looking  more  broadly  at  the  shifts  in  both  world-society  activity  and  the 
expansion  of  international  society  from  the  construction  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade  through  to  the  obligation  to  civilize,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there 
is  a  trend  towards  European  dominance  in  the  process.  And  this  trend 
towards  European  dominance  would  only  increase  during  the  next  chapter  of 
the  expansion  of  international  society,  which  featured  European  attempts  to 
colonize  the  region  during  the  scramble  for  Africa.  Many  scholars  have 
argued  that  the  actors  involved  in  the  obligation  to  civilize  served  as  a  van¬ 
guard  for  these  future  imperialist  ambitions  (Everill  2012;  Everill  1992,  1997), 
and  there  is  certainly  some  overlap.  The  relationships  built  by  missionaries 
and  traders,  the  treaties  concluded  to  end  the  slave  trade,  and  the  apparent 
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persistence  of  indigenous  socio-institutional  practices  all  contributed  in  some 
way  to  the  next  phase  of  the  expansion  of  international  society.  Importantly 
though,  the  competitive-type  society  that  emerged  during  the  next  phase  was 
constituted  by  radically  new  normative  perceptions,  and  the  type  of  Afro- 
European  interaction  that  characterized  the  period  was  much  different. 

Notes 

1  The  Quakers  are  a  religious  group  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Society  of 
Friends”.  Many  members  were  influential  players  in  the  trans- Atlantic  slave  trade 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Rhode  Island  brothers  Moses  and  John  Brown 
being  two  prominent  examples. 

2  Wesley  was  the  founder  of  Methodism. 

3  The  distinction  between  anti-slave  trade  and  anti-slavery  is  noteworthy,  as,  despite 
similarities  in  aims  and  in  the  individuals  involved,  the  two  movements  reached 
their  peak  at  different  times,  and  the  former  transforming  into  the  later.  Also  of 
note,  the  anti-slave  trade  movement  -  also  referred  to  as  the  abolitionist  society 
here  -  has  been  studied  extensively  in  international  relations  (Clark  2007;  Clark 
1989),  whereas  the  anti-slavery  society  has  received  considerably  less  attention. 

4  A  large  cohort  of  British  merchants  vehemently  defended  the  slave  trade  in  the 
face  of  abolitionist  pressure  before  and  after  1807;  one  West  Indian  merchant 
wrote  to  parliament,  for  instance,  with  the  sole  purpose  “to  evince  at  once  the 
Necessity  of  a  trade  so  indisputably  advantageous  to  these  kingdoms”  (West  Indian 
Merchant  1789;  2). 

5  Americans  were  oftentimes  successful  in  avoiding  British  searches,  but  when  they 
failed  relations  between  the  countries  became  strained;  the  British  searching  of 
American  vessels  was  a  leading  cause  of  the  War  of  1812,  for  instance.  More 
broadly,  British  naval  efforts  to  enforce  the  slave  trade  ban  internationally  was 
quite  problematical,  as  many  American,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
nationals  saw  British  encouragement  of  abolition  as  a  mere  extension  of  British 
imperialism.  Thus  American  captains  fought  vehemently  to  defend  American 
commercial  interests  even  if  this  meant  trading  illegally  in  slaves  (Fehrenbacher 
2001;  174),  the  French  populous  felt  that  “Britain  merely  wanted  to  prevent  a 
revival  of  French  trade  and  colonial  prosperity”  (Miers  1975;  11),  and  Dutch 
merchants  resented  British  attempts  to  deprive  Surinam  colonists  of  their  primary 
labor  source  (Emmer  2006). 

6  South  of  the  equator  was  a  different  story,  where  no  squadron  was  present  until  the 
1840s  and  the  trade  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Portuguese  settlers.  Thus  trade 
here  continued  as  normal,  primarily  from  contemporary  Angola  where  slaves 
were  drawn  from  the  hinterland  and  brought  to  the  coast  via  the  Congo  River. 

7  The  abolitionist  determination  is  well  illustrated  by  Wesley’s  deathbed  letter  to 
Wilberforce,  which  reads,  “go  on,  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might,  till  even  American  slavery  (the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun)  shall  vanish 
away  before  it”  (Wesley  1791). 

8  Such  journals  captured  the  public  imagination,  with  Mungo  Park’s  Travels  to  the 
Interior  of  Africa  -  the  first  account  of  the  African  interior  to  reach  Europe-  going 
through  three  editions  in  its  first  year  alone.  Park  traveled  to  West  Africa  twice.  The 
first  expedition  -  between  1797  and  1799  -  was  sponsored  by  the  African  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  sought  to  track  and  navigate  the  Niger  River.  The  second  expedition  began 
in  1805  and  lasted  until  Park’s  death  a  year  later;  the  British  government  spon¬ 
sored  this  mission,  and  tasked  Park  with  exploring  the  possibilities  for  “legitimate 
commerce”  and  with  “enlarging”  geographical  knowledge  (Park  1815;  39). 
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9  It  is  important  to  note  that  Park  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but  neither  was  he  a 
champion  of  the  slave  trade.  Indeed,  his  work  is  noteworthy  for  the  matter-of-fact 
manner  with  which  he  records  nineteenth-century  life  in  West  Africa. 

10  Dalzel’s  work  is  in  many  respects  a  covert  defense  of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  studies 
nonetheless  left  a  mark  on  European  public  opinion  (Akinjogbin  1966:  67). 

11  That  is  to  say,  the  members  of  this  society  were  originally  concerned  with  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  following  abolition  in  1807,  they  shifted  their 
attention  to  abolishing  slavery  itself 

12  There  were  a  number  of  proposals  for  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  slavery  that 
did  not  advocate  such  an  instructional  approach,  one  being  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society.  This  organization  returned  freed  slaves  from  America  to  Liberia, 
but  was  quickly  rejected  as  racist  by  abolitionists  and  freed  slaves.  In  addition  it 
proved  a  logistical  nightmare,  and  only  1,420  former  slaves  were  resettled  in  15 
years  (Temperley  1965:  351). 

13  Before  they  were  enslaved,  Equiano  and  Cugoano  spent  their  childhoods  in  con¬ 
temporary  Nigeria  and  Ghana,  respectively. 

14  Such  ideas  were  deeply  entrenched  in  Europe.  A  history  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
mission  notes  that  “no  part  of  the  globe  is  richer  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral;  and  yet,  alas!  no  part  of  the  world  is  more 
deeply  degraded,  demoralized,  and  polluted”  (Fox  1851:  v). 

15  America,  by  contrast,  amounted  to  £15,000,000  (Buxton  1840:  270). 

16  Quite  importantly  these  missionary  efforts  did  not  reach  into  the  Islamic  areas  of 
Northern  Africa,  but  focused  on  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

17  More  specifically,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  18,000,000  pagans  in  Negroland 
and  2,000,000  in  Congo,  and  many  more  across  Europe,  Asia  and  America 
(Carey  1791:  39-61).  The  calculations  are  seemingly  baseless,  though  nonetheless 
noteworthy  given  Carey’s  tremendous  influence. 

1 8  Portuguese  efforts  in  Kongo  and  Benin  were  mentioned  earlier,  and  there  were  also 
Spanish  Capuchins  in  Benin  during  the  seventeenth  century.  These  missions  were 
isolated  and  followed  by  long  periods  of  inactivity  however  (Ajayi  1965:  2-A),  and 
some  of  them  faced  charges  of  corruption.  A  Jesuit  monastery  in  Luanda  was 
rumored  to  have  12,000  slaves  in  its  service,  for  instance  (Moorhouse  1973:  35). 

19  The  words  are  John  Venn’s  who,  along  with  Wilberforce,  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Other  societies  formed  at  this  time 
include  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  the  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Missionary  Society,  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Mendi  Mission,  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Mission,  among 
others  (Thomas  1860:  313). 

20  Quinine  was  isolated  from  the  bark  of  the  einchona  tree  native  to  contemporary 
Peru,  where  it  was  long  used  by  indigenous  people  to  cure  fever.  Interestingly 
enough,  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  Europeans  to  use  quinine  in  1633. 
Despite  effectiveness,  quinine  came  with  a  host  of  side  effects;  convulsions,  ringing 
of  the  ears,  blurred  vision,  dizziness,  and  vomiting,  to  name  a  few  (Brunton, 
Chabner  and  Knollman  1965:  1105-1106). 

21  Rates  of  sickle  cell  disease  are  high  amongst  Africans,  and  for  those  that  have  the 
disease  the  malaria  parasite  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  red  blood  cell.  Thus  while 
Africans  can  get  malaria,  its  effects  are  typically  less  devastating. 

22  While  each  state  had  unique  names  for  religious  objects  and  ceremonies,  there  are 
unequivocally  similarities  in  indigenous  religious  belief  across  West-Central  Africa. 
These  similarities  are  thought  to  be  the  product  of  the  Bantu  expansion. 

23  Thus  human  ancestral  spirits  could  be  responsible  for  illness  rather  than  malignant 
spirits  for  instance.  This  was  the  ease  in  Dahomey,  where  it  was  reported  that 
“when  a  Dahoman  falls  ill  he  immediately  fancies  that  the  departed  spirit  of  one  of 
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his  ancestors  or  relatives  wishes  to  see  him  and  requires  his  presenee  below,  and  is 
undermining  his  health  so  that  the  interview  may  be  hastened  by  his  death”  (Ellis 
1883;  50). 

24  Belief  in  these  types  of  spirits  or  deities  was  found  across  the  region.  The  Fante  of 
contemporary  Ghana  and  Ivory  Coast  identified  human  disembodied  spirits  (or 
Manu),  vague  beings  (or  Abamdo),  and  spirits  that  caused  siekness  (or  Mionde), 
for  instance  (Kingsley  1897:  242-243).  Similarly  the  Tshi-speaking  peoples  identi¬ 
fied  spirits  (or  Sunsum),  ghosts  (or  Srahman)  and  malignant  spirits  (or  Abonsum), 
amongst  others  (Ellis  1887:  19),  and  the  people  of  Dahomey  and  Whydah  in  con¬ 
temporary  Benin  talked  of  similar  types  (Ellis  1883:  48-52).  Further  south  in 
contemporary  Equatorial  Guinea,  the  Benga  people  identified  the  human  spirit  (or 
Hind),  vague  beings  (or  Ibambo)  and  spirits  that  caused  sickness  (or  Mondi),  and 
again  there  were  others  (Nassau  1904:  64-70).  In  addition,  similar  beliefs  were 
found  in  the  areas  once  ruled  by  Kongo  (Sweet  2003;  104-105). 

25  The  disagreement  hinged  upon  whether  the  cross  itself  was  an  idol  or  not. 

26  Park  complained  of  the  relentless  and  seemingly  arbitrary  taxes  placed  on  tra¬ 
vellers,  which  took  the  form  of  people,  cattle,  guns,  gunpowder  and  miscellaneous 
baggage  (Park  1799a:  39-46). 

27  This  first  African  missionary  was  Lott  Carey,  who  was  involved  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Liberia  in  1821. 

28  Later,  Crowther  would  become  the  first  African  Anglican  Bishop. 

29  These  numbers  trended  upward  each  year  (Fox  1851:  607). 

30  Slave  trading  in  the  southern  hemisphere  was  a  different  story,  though  annual 
embarkations  did  trend  downwards  after  1840.  The  Spanish  embarked  52,000 
slaves  between  1841  and  1845  and  877  between  1866  and  1867,  while  the  Portuguese 
embarked  nearly  175,000  in  this  first  period  and  0  in  the  second  (Voyages 
Database  2010). 

31  Palm  oil  was  used  to  manufacture  candles  and  as  a  lubricant  for  industrial 
machines  in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,  after  which  it  was  used  in  soap 
products;  Unilever  obtained  a  trade  monopoly  in  1929  (Lynn  1981:  331). 

32  There  has  been  considerable  debate  amongst  historians  as  to  whether  the  shift 
from  a  trade  in  slaves  to  a  trade  in  palm  oil  constituted  a  significant  upheaval  in 
West  African  societies.  Davidson  (1961)  argues  that  it  did,  though  more  recent 
research  suggests  otherwise  (Lynn  1995:  58). 

33  One  puncheon  is  equivalent  to  70  imperial  gallons  or  84  US  gallons. 

34  The  exception  was  hinterland  states  situated  on  major  rivers;  for  instance  gum 
originating  in  the  Sahara  was  transported  down  the  Niger  (Law  1995;  22). 

35  This  simultaneously  encouraged  the  slave  trade,  as  hxmians  proved  to  be  an  easier 
commodity  to  obtain  and  to  transport. 

36  The  wars  amongst  and  between  the  Asante,  Fante  and  Yoruba  are  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  during  the  period  (Afigbo  1968:  181-186). 

37  These  frustrations  boiled  over  in  1851  when  the  British  navy  bombarded  Lagos. 


7  Competition  and  colonization, 
1859-1900 


At  some  future  period,  not  very  distant  as  measured  by  centuries,  the  civilized 
races  of  man  will  almost  certainly  exterminate,  and  replace  the  savage  races 
throughout  the  world. 

(Darwin  1871) 

In  September  of  1884  an  editorial  in  The  Times  newspaper  foretold  of  a 
“Scramble  for  Africa”.  The  editors  observed  that,  “since  Germany  has  joined 
the  game  there  promises  to  be  something  like  a  scramble  among  the  three 
great  European  trading  nations  for  the  possession  of  at  least  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa”  (The  Times  1884).  And  indeed  there  was,  but  the  roots  of  this 
scramble  ran  much  deeper  than  German,  French  and  British  competition  in 
the  year  that  featured  the  calling  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  From  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  number  of  influential  and  powerful  Europeans 
were  becoming  increasingly  frustrated  with  the  obligation  to  civilize.  After 
decades  of  effort  in  West-Central  Africa,  they  saw  that  a  domestic  slave  trade 
continued  to  thrive,  that  free  trade  had  failed  to  reach  beyond  certain  coastal 
states,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  indigenous  population  maintained 
their  belief  in  fetich  worship.  The  persistence  of  these  “savage”  norms,  values 
and  socio-institutional  practices,  they  argued,  provided  conclusive  evidence 
that  West-Central  Africans  were  actually  an  inferior  race,  one  incapable  of 
learning  from  (never  mind  implementing)  the  more  “civilized”  European 
ways  of  life.  It  was  this  new  normative  perception  of  Africans  -  backed  by  a 
growing,  radicalized  nationalism  -  that  was  central  to  the  scramble’s  origins; 
stated  simply,  many  came  to  see  Africa  as  being  beneath  Europe,  and  as  a 
place  where  their  nationalist  ambitions  could  be  fulfilled  with  ease. 

As  the  number  of  individuals  who  shared  this  mindset  grew,  so  too  did  the 
competition  amongst  them,  as  they  each  sought  to  colonize  West-Central 
Africa  in  hopes  of  advancing  their  own  selfish  and  nationalistic  aims.  Yet  in 
working  towards  this  parallel  aim  they  fed  off  each  other,  and  in  effect,  were 
drawn  ever  closer  together  through  their  competition;  in  this  sense,  and  per¬ 
haps  paradoxically,  these  Europeans  came  to  constitute  a  competitive-type 
society.  It  was  not  until  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  that  the  members  of  this  society  arrived  en  masse  in  West-Central 
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Africa,  but  at  that  point,  many  African  rulers  and  elites  proved  eager  to 
cooperate.  While  they  did  not  share  the  same  norms,  values  or  aims  as  their 
European  counterparts,  these  African  rulers  and  elites  did  become  immersed 
in  European  competition,  and  in  this  context,  recognized  that  cooperation 
with  Europeans  could  both  protect  them  from  growing  external  threats  and 
facilitate  their  own  political  ambitions  -  they  thus  entered  into  political  trea¬ 
ties  and  military  alliances  with  Europeans.  Alas,  Europeans  had  little  inten¬ 
tion  of  fulfilling  these  agreements  or  rewarding  assistance,  and  soon  exploited 
such  cooperation  to  fulfil  their  colonial  aims.  It  was  through  these  develop¬ 
ments,  then,  that  this  competitive-type  society  provided  the  decisive  first  step 
towards  the  wholesale  colonization  of  West-Central  Africa  by  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

This  chapter  develops  this  argument  in  detail.  To  do  so,  the  first  section 
introduces  the  Darwinist  and  nationalist  ideologies  that  influenced  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  competitive-type  society,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  these 
ideologies  helped  to  create  this  new  normative  perception  of  West-Central 
Africans.  From  there,  the  origins  of  a  new  European  engagement  with  West- 
Central  Africa  are  explored  through  the  study  of  pro-colonial  organizations, 
pressure  groups,  merchant  associations  and  geographical  societies;  finally,  the 
way  in  which  European  states  ultimately  sanctioned  this  new  engagement  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  is  analyzed.  The  second  section  turns  its  attention  to 
West-Central  Africa,  examining  how  and  why  rulers  and  elites  there  were 
drawn  into,  and  decided  to  cooperate  with,  this  society.  In  addition,  the  way 
in  which  Europeans  used  duplicity  and  coercion  to  expand  their  political 
dominance  over  West-Central  Africa  is  explored.  Finally,  the  third  section 
provides  theoretical  reflection,  firstly  discussing  the  nature  of  world-society 
activity  in  the  case  of  the  scramble,  and  secondly,  how  it  impacted  upon  the 
expansion  of  international  society. 

The  climate  of  competition  and  the  response  at  Berlin,  1859-1884 

The  years  leading  up  to  the  Berlin  Conference  saw  a  climate  of  competition 
take  shape  in  Europe.  This  climate  developed  in  accordance  with  the  new 
scientific  theories  and  nationalistic  passions  that  swept  across  the  continent; 
its  impact  was  particularly  visible  amongst  the  section  of  the  population  that 
made  up  the  European  side  of  the  competitive-type  society,  which  was  tre¬ 
mendously  influential  throughout  the  scramble  of  Africa.  These  individuals 
began  to  understand  existence  as  a  competitive  struggle,  assume  that  the 
outcome  of  competition  determined  social  progress,  and  also  that,  in  the 
aftermath  of  this  struggle,  one  could  ascertain  what  individual,  state  and/or 
civilization  was  rightfully  superior.  And  when  they  observed  the  industrial 
and  cultural  “progress”  that  was  taking  place  across  Western  Europe,  they 
reasoned  that  they,  their  state  and  their  civilization  were  superior  to  all  things 
African.  Africans  were  thus  perceived  as  inferior,  and  African  territory 
became  a  target  of,  and  outlet  for,  this  European  competition.  While  this 
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climate  emerged  in  the  1850s  and  this  new  European  activity  in  West-Central 
Africa  began  in  the  late  1870s,  it  was  not  until  the  Berlin  Conference  that 
European  states  were,  somewhat  reluctantly,  pushed  into  providing  concrete 
guidelines  for  this  new  engagement  with  Africa.  In  this  section,  these  devel¬ 
opments  are  traced  in  detail,  firstly  by  introducing  the  ideologies  that  influ¬ 
enced  those  who  made  up  the  competitive-type  society,  and  secondly,  by 
examining  this  society’s  engagement  with  West-Central  Africa  and  the 
response  it  provoked  at  the  Berlin  Conference. 


Darwinism,  nationalism  and  a  new  normative  perception  of  Africa 

Darwinism,  and  the  wide  range  of  scholarship  it  inspired,  was  a  fundamental 
component  in  the  climate  of  competition  that  influenced  many  Europeans 
during  this  period.  Its  basis  was  found  in  The  Origin  of  Species,  wherein 
Darwin  argues  that  species  evolve  over  successive  generations  through  natural 
selection.'  This  process  was  explained  as  an  inherently  competitive  one,  spe¬ 
cifically  defined  as  “the  belief  that  each  new  variety,  and  ultimately  each  new 
species,  is  produced  and  maintained  by  having  some  advantage  over  those 
with  which  it  comes  into  competition”  (Darwin  1859:  278).  In  detailing  this 
process  Darwin  told  of  the  “universal  struggle  for  life”,  which  was  “most 
severe  between  individuals  and  varieties  of  the  same  species”  (Darwin  1859: 
63).  Yet  no  matter  how  competitive  or  vicious,  the  ultimate  result  of  natural 
selection  was  progress;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  “general  law  leading  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  organic  beings”,  with  the  law  namely  being  to  “multiply,  vary,  and 
let  the  strongest  live  and  the  weakest  die”  (Darwin  1859:  218).  In  essence,  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  provided  scientific  evidence  that  species  progressed 
and  became  stronger  through  competition  and  struggle.  Furthermore,  it 
inferred  that  certain  species  were  more  fit  for  existence  than  others,  and  that 
the  more  fit  species  sat  atop  of  a  hierarchy  because  they  not  only  survived, 
but  also  thrived.  This  line  of  thinking  was  initially  applied  to  the  natural 
world,  but  soon  the  social  world  was  analyzed  in  a  similar  fashion.  And  no 
social  relationship  was  excluded  from  such  analysis,  with  studies  reflecting 
upon  individuals  initially  and  later  proceeding  to  states  and  civilizations 
(Hofstadter  1944:  5). 

It  was  an  epistemic  community  that  spearheaded  this  social  turn,  and  their 
views  spread  rapidly  across  Europe  so  that  much  of  the  general  public  came 
to  learn  of  and  accept  their  claims  (Lorimer  1978:  17).^  Darwinist  analysis  of 
the  social  world  put  forward  the  general  argument  that,  just  as  the  struggle 
amongst  species  created  stronger  species  and  thereby  led  to  progress  in  the 
natural  world,  in  a  struggle  amongst  humans  the  fittest  would  rightfully  tri¬ 
umph  and  inevitably  rise  to  the  top  of  the  social  hierarchy,  which  in  turn 
would  facilitate  all  types  of  social  progress.^  For  the  many  who  accepted  this 
argument,  it  became  popular  to  encourage  and  glorify  competition,  while  also 
celebrating  its  beneficial  outcomes  in  domestic  life.  In  this  vein,  scholars 
began  to  analyze  the  progress  of  domestic  societies  through  the  principles  of 
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natural  selection.  So  in  discussing  England’s  emergence  as  an  industrial 
power,  one  influential  scholar  noted: 

it  has  arisen  under  the  pressure  of  human  wants  and  resulting  activities. 
While  each  citizen  has  been  pursuing  his  individual  welfare,  and  none 
taking  thought  about  division  of  labour,  or  conscious  of  the  need  of  it, 
division  of  labour  has  yet  been  ever  becoming  more  complete. 

(Spencer  1860:  3) 

Thus  the  hierarchical  division  of  labor  that  was  so  critical  to  British 
industrial  progress  was  thought  to  have  emerged  naturally  via  competition 
between  the  state’s  self-interested  citizens,  be  it  for  industrial  jobs  or  general 
wants  and  needs.  These  types  of  arguments  led  other  writers  to  encourage  the 
British  government  to  design  policies  that  would  increase  competition  and 
thus  facilitate  -  or  speed  up  -  social  evolution  (Ritchie  1889),'*  while  others 
argued  for  less  government  intervention  so  as  to  allow  competition  to  flourish 
in  its  natural  state  (Spencer  1860).  This  type  of  thinking  was  also  influential 
in  Germany,  where  scientists  accepted  that  in  “human  life  only  a  small  and 
chosen  minority  can  exist  and  flourish,  while  the  enormous  majority  starve 
and  perish  miserably”  (Haeckel  1879:  92-93).  These  same  scientists  attributed 
cultural  progress  to  competition;  during  the  1 863  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  German  Scientists  and  Physicians,  Haeckel  noted,  “the  same  principles,  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  natural  selection,  working  in  civil  society,  drive  the  peo¬ 
ples  irresistibly  onwards,  step  by  step,  to  higher  cultural  stages”.^  In  France  too, 
Clemence  Royer  commented  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  explained 
and  justified  the  social  inequalities  that  pervaded  the  growing  industrial 
society  there  (Hawkins  1997:  125-131).  Thus  in  accordance  with  such 
thought,  and  with  the  backing  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  alike,  a  near 
Hobbesian  logic  of  all  against  all  was  used  to  understand  the  relationship 
amongst  individuals  in  the  social  world;  vast  inequalities  were  justified  as  right, 
morality  was  equated  with  self-fulfillment,  and  social  progress  was  reasoned 
to  be  the  product  of  relentless,  unrestrained  competition  (Marlowe  1972:  62). 
Notably,  these  ideas  were  not  simply  applied  to  domestic  societies  but  to  the 
relationship  between  states  in  Europe  as  well.  In  this  context  nationalism  was 
also  integral,  as,  by  deepening  ideas  of  competition  and  hierarchy,  it  further 
shaped  the  competitive  climate  growing  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Varieties  of  nationalism  were  on  display  in  Europe  throughout  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  before  of  course,®  but  the  nationalism  that  was  influential 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  unique  because  of  its 
radicalized  tone  (Fieldhouse  1967).  This  shift  towards  radicalism  occurred  for 
a  variety  of  reasons:  in  the  newly  unified  Italian  and  German  states  national¬ 
ism  brought  together  a  hitherto  fractured  populace  (Bade  1988;  von  Strand- 
mann  1969),^  in  France  it  helped  ease  the  sting  of  defeat  in  the  Napoleonic 
and  Franco-Prussian  Wars  (Gann  and  Duignan  1971:  21),  and  in  England  it 
bolstered  a  growing  pride  in  imperial  growth  and  industrial  development.  In 
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all  these  contexts  nationalism  was  a  passionately  held  form  of  consciousness, 
and  it  arose  in  accordance  with  the  celebration  of  a  particular  state’s  culture, 
history,  language,  practices,  and  more  (Greenfeld  1992;  Hayes  1966).  This 
meant  that  the  state  was  thought  of  as  a  coherent  entity,  home  to  citizens  who 
were  ethnically  distinct  from  the  citizens  of  other  states,  given  their  originality 
in  these  many  respects  (Anderson  1983:  37^6;  Breuilly  1994:  3;  Greenfeld 
1992:  27-87;  Mayall  1990:  38).  Such  thinking  was  endorsed  in  -  and  spread 
by  -  public  lectures,  newspaper  editorials  and  general  literature.  A  series  of 
public  lectures  in  Germany  celebrated  the  nation’s  history  of  pioneering 
church  reforms  for  instance,  and  noted  that  “the  motherland  had  retained  all 
the  virtues  of  which  their  country  had  formerly  been  the  home  -  loyalty, 
uprightness,  honour,  and  simplicity”  while  also  observing  that  “as  Germany 
sinks,  the  rest  of  Europe  is  seen  to  sink”  (Fichte  1922:  104-105).  In  England 
the  nationalist  concept  of  “Greater  Britain”  -  which  embraced  the  idea  of  an 
England  that  covered  all  areas  of  the  world  featuring  “ethnological  unity” 
(Seeley  1883:  50)  -  was  found  initially  in  literature  and  subsequently  discussed 
at  length  in  national  newspapers  (Dilke  1869a,  1869b,  1876;  Knox  1869a, 
1869b).  Nationalism  took  hold  in  France  as  well,  where  one  author  pro¬ 
claimed  his  hatred  for  “the  Prussian  Eagle  holding  in  its  claws  our  Alsace- 
Lorraine”;^  the  author  even  included  the  German  Chancellor  Otto  von  Bis¬ 
marck  in  his  hatred  (Aron  1885:  2).  These  nationalist  proclamations  reflected 
a  growing  sense  of  rivalry  in  Europe,  and  in  this  respect,  a  nationalism  that 
was  Janus-faced;  while  it  served  to  passionately  unite  the  populace  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  state,  it  simultaneously  paved  the  way  for  inter-state  competition  based 
on  assertions  of  superiority  and  inferiority  (Pflanze  1966:  135-136).  It  was  the 
“Janus-faced”  aspect  of  nationalism  that  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
competitive-type  society  emerging  at  this  time. 

By  embracing  this  type  of  nationalism,  many  came  to  share  a  mindset  that 
emphasized  the  right  of  one  state  to  exist  and  grow  at  the  expense  of  others, 
whether  it  be  in  political,  military,  or  economic  terms  (Pflanze  1966:  135- 
136).  For  them,  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  name  of  their  state  was  justified 
because  the  interests  and  values  of  their  state  took  priority  over  all  other 
interests  and  values  (Breuilly  1994:  3).  This  logic  revealed  a  strong  ethnic  and 
racial  chauvinism  (Gann  and  Duignan  1971),  and  furthermore,  demonstrated 
a  thirst  for  national  aggrandizement  and  glory.  Victories  in  the  name  of  one’s 
state  at  the  expense  of  another  state  were  worth  any  cost,  as,  by  enhancing 
national  interests  and  values,  they  brought  prestige,  proved  strength,  demon¬ 
strated  excellence,  and  ultimately,  revealed  who  was  superior  and  who  sat 
atop  the  inter-state  hierarchy  (Fieldhouse  1967;  Mommsen  1977;  Sanderson 
1974:  9-10).  Thus,  a  number  of  writers  defended  the  idea  that  military 
encounters  between  states  were  necessary,  right  and  natural:  Otto  Ammon 
explained  that  war  and  territorial  conquest  were  essential  means  of  proving 
which  state  and  race  was  superior  (Weikart  1993:  482);  others  praised  warfare 
because  it  was  a  clear  exercise  in  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  (Maine  1886: 
50);  and  others  still  encouraged  private  warfare,  defended  conquest,  and 
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decried  attempts  at  perpetual  peace  as  detrimental  (Strauss  1873:  75-85).^ 
Economically  a  competitive  mindset  again  prevailed,  as  traders  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  sought  to  help  their  state  reach  higher  economic  levels  than  their 
inter-state  rivals.  Thus  while  laissez-faire  policies  were  fashionable  in  state 
governments, most  members  of  the  business  world  favored  protectionist 
policies."  Quite  simply,  they  claimed  that  cheaper  foreign  goods  were  detri¬ 
mental  for  domestic  industrial  development,  and  they  thus  lobbied  for  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs  on  certain  goods  to  ensure  that  their  state  would  rise  to  the  top 
of  a  competitive  international  economy  (Protectionist  1846).  In  addition,  they 
urged  governments  to  ensure  stability  in  import  and  export  markets  by 
expanding  and  consolidating  overseas  markets,  and  by  preventing  foreign 
access  to  them  (Gallagher  and  Robinson  1953:  3).  For  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,  such  protectionist  policies  were  a  means  to  safeguard  domestic  economic 
conditions  in  the  face  of  international  competition.  More  broadly,  such  dis¬ 
cussions  helped  to  set  political  and  military  conflict,  and  economic  development 
as  the  vital  fields  of  nationalistic  competition  and  struggle. 

As  the  twentieth  century  approached  then,  the  European  continent  plunged 
into  a  climate  of  competition  that  reached  to  its  very  core.  Struggle  was  the 
name  of  the  game  in  individual  and  state  relations  as  Darwinist  and  nation¬ 
alist  ideologies  encouraged  and  celebrated  competition  and  hierarchy,  and 
political,  military  and  economic  victories  were  seen  as  the  primary  vehicles 
towards  that  widely  prized  end  -  progress.  It  did  not  take  long  for  this  mind¬ 
set  to  be  applied  globally,  and  with  the  inter-civilizational  application  of 
Darwinist  and  nationalist  ideologies,  a  new  normative  perception  of  West- 
Central  Africa  developed  that  ultimately  came  to  justify  a  new  type  of  Eur¬ 
opean  engagement  with  the  region  (Hofstadter  1944).  In  this  regard,  Darwin’s 
later  work  in  The  Descent  of  Man  was  influential."  Here  the  theory  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  was  extended  to  the  human  species,  as  Darwin  debated  whether 
this  process  had  resulted  in  sufficient  differences  between  the  races  so  that 
some  could  be  considered  sub  species  (Darwin  1871:  206).  While  noting  that 
the  different  races  appear  similar  when  initially  examined  -  “the  exception  of 
certain  negro  tribes”  notwithstanding,  who  were  evidently  much  different 
(Darwin  1871:  207-208)  -  the  contention  was  that  races  are  indeed  distinct 
given  the  biological  differences  that  emerge  upon  closer  examination.  Evi¬ 
dence  for  such  differences  was  abundent  in  scientific  literature,  for  instance  a 
detailed  study  conducted  for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  uncov¬ 
ered  a  number  of  anatomical  differences  between  “full  blacks”  and  whites 
(Gould  1869).  The  study  highlighted  that  “the  distance  from  perinaeum  to 
pubes  is  clearly  greater  for  blacks  than  for  whites”  and  that  full  blacks  have 
longer  arms,  with  “the  excess  being  principally  in  the  fore-arm”  (Gould  1869: 
303).  Additionally,  full  blacks  were  found  to  have  larger  feet,  wider  eyes  and  a 
larger  thorax,  though  no  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  distance 
between  the  nipples  in  the  races  (Gould  1869:  297-308)."  Other  studies 
found  that  non-white  populations  had  smaller  craniums,  which  meant  smaller 
brains  and  thus  inferior  intellectual  abilities  (Morton  1839).  Darwin  made 
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reference  to  such  studies  and  elaborated  upon  them,  noting  the  emotional, 
intellectual  and  temperamental  differences  between  the  races;  he  contrasted 
the  “light-hearted,  talkative  negroes”  with  the  “taciturn,  even  morose”  South 
Americans,  for  instance  (Darwin  1871:  208).  For  many,  this  confirmed  the 
status  of  Africans  as  a  sub  species,  with  the  term  defined  as  “forms  which 
possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  true  species,  but  which  hardly  deserve 
so  high  a  rank”  (Darwin  1871;  219).  The  influence  of  this  argument  was  so 
widespread  that,  within  two  decades,  it  surfaced  in  children’s  books.  The 
popularization  of  such  beliefs  marked  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  normative  per¬ 
ception  of  Africans,  namely  from  unfortunate  heathens  to  racially  and  biolo¬ 
gically  inferior.  Such  a  drastic  re-assessment  had  significant  implications  for 
how  African  states  and  civilization  were  viewed  (Hawkins  1997:  30). 

Darwin,  again,  does  well  to  illustrate  this  new  perception  of  Africa;  “when 
civilized  nations  come  into  contact  with  barbarians”,  he  wrote,  “the  struggle 
is  short”  (Darwin  1871:  229).  Clearly  Africans  were  the  uncivilized  barbarians 
in  this  analysis  (Claeys  2000:  226;  Malik  1996:  1),  and  other  writers  went  as 
far  as  to  claim  that  Africa  never  had  a  civilization  in  the  first  place.  So,  unlike 
in  Europe,  African  states  “live  side  by  side  in  complete  independence  of  each 
other”,  chiefly  because  “the  stronger  massacre  the  weaker,  [and]  the  weaker 
try  to  move  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  stronger”  -  in  light  of  this,  “these 
embryo  societies  have  lived  on  in  their  imperfect  state,  without  possibility  of 
improvement”  (de  Gobineau  1915:  27).  For  those  who  examined  Africa 
through  an  evolutionary  lens,  its  backwardness  and  non-existent  civilization 
was  thought  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  inability  to  progress  and  adapt  (Hol¬ 
combe  1861:  3).  It  was  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  obligation  to  civilize 
failed  because  Africans  could  not  learn  how  to  cultivate  their  land  properly 
(Darwin  1871:  229).  This  evidence  for  African  inferiority  fueled  the  idea  of 
the  continent  as  a  place  where  political,  military  and  economic  glory  could  be 
easily  and  legitimately  had  for  European  people  and  states  (Arendt  1958; 
Hawkins  1997:  30).  Politically  and  militarily  it  was  no  match  for  Europe,  and 
economically,  rumors  of  its  tremendous  worth  persisted  still  -  Verney  Lovett 
Cameron,  the  first  Briton  to  transverse  the  continent,  spoke  of  “regions  of 
untold  richness”  (Cameron  1877:  334).'^  It  was  these  ideas  that  gave  rise  to  a 
new  type  of  Afro-European  engagement  during  this  period,  as  pro-colonial 
organizations  and  pressure  groups,  merchant  associations  and  geographical 
societies,  and  the  occasional  exploratory  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
began  to  lobby  European  home  governments  to  annex  West-Central  African 
territory  for  the  betterment  and  aggrandizement  of  their  nation.  It  was  in  this 
way  the  competitive-type  society  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  in  this  sense, 
ultimately  became  “bridgeheads”  of  empire  (Darwin  2009:  49;  Pella  2013c). 


The  competitive-type  society  and  the  emergence  of  a  scramble  for  Africa 

In  the  decades  leading  up  to  the  Berlin  Conference,  a  host  of  individuals 
began  to  actively  lobby  their  home  governments  to  annex  African  territory;  in 
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many  cases,  they  even  attempted  to  annex  parts  of  the  continent  themselves. 
In  Germany  for  instance,  pressure  groups,  merchant  associations  and  expedi¬ 
tions  all  worked  towards  the  establishment  of  German  colonies  in  Africa.^® 
Colonial  agitation  ran  up  against  opposition  from  the  home  government 
however,  as  Bismarck,  who  essentially  enjoyed  autonomy  in  foreign  policy 
decisions  from  1871  through  1890,  remarked  in  1874  that  “this  colonial  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  just  like  the  silk  and  the  stables  in  the  noble  families  of  Poland, 
who  have  no  shirts  to  their  backs”  (Schoenfeld  1905:  xxix).^^  In  other  words, 
colonies  were  luxuries  that  Germany  could  not  afford  (Williamson  1998:  81). 
The  reason  for  Bismarck’s  colonial  reluctance  was  clear:  while  pro-colonial 
pressures  were  coming  from  individuals  who  sought  to  enhance  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  political,  military  and  economic  might  of  a  new  German  nation,  all 
of  this  could  be  achieved  without  governmental  involvement  in  costly  colonial 
enterprise  (Bade  1988;  Bade  1970).  Colonies  required  a  naval  fleet  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  an  extensive  bureaucratic  apparatus  for  governance  (Lee  1999:  51; 
Turner  1967:  53),  and  for  Bismarck,  these  expenses  were  unnecessary  given 
that  an  individual-driven  laissez-faire  approach  to  overseas  territories  could 
bring  glory  and  wealth  to  Germany  without  the  cost  (Wehler  1970:  123).'* 
But  criticisms  of  Bismarck’s  colonial  policy  were  widespread.  For  instance 
Ernst  von  Weber,  after  spending  the  early  1870s  in  Africa,  pleaded  for  “a 
German  master  nation  overseas”  and  asked  why  Germany  was  not  “a  queen 
among  nations,  ruling  widely  over  endless  territories”  (Weber  1879);'®  other 
figures,  such  as  Carl  Peters,  publicly  questioned  whether  Germany  could  sur¬ 
vive  politically  and  economically  in  an  increasingly  competitive  Europe  with¬ 
out  overseas  possessions  (Perras  2004:  36).  Colonial  agitators  such  as  these 
found  comradery  in  one  of  many  “pan-German”  organizations,  which  saw 
Germany  as  a  budding  world  power  (Perras  2004:  90);  von  Weber  himself 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  for  German  Colonization  which  Peters 
helped  to  found  in  1873,  and  others  were  active  in  the  Central  Association  for 
Commercial  Geography  and  the  Promotion  of  German  Interests  Abroad 
(1868),  the  German  African  Society  (1876),  the  German  Colonial  Club 
(1882),  among  others  still  (Townsend  1922:  125-166).  In  unison,  these  orga¬ 
nizations  pressured  Bismarck’s  government  to  establish  colonies  while 
attempting  to  turn  public  opinion  in  their  favor.  For  instance,  the  Central 
Society  for  Commercial  Geography  and  the  Promotion  of  German  Interests 
Abroad  declared  that  its  aim  was  “to  influence  the  Government  in  acquiring 
German  trade  and  plantation  settlements”,  and  it  thus  “avowed  to  devote  all 
its  activity  solely  to  the  establishment  of  colonies”  (Townsend  1922:  137). 
These  groups  used  public  subscriptions  to  fund  expeditions  into  the  heart  of 
Africa,  their  hope  being  that  explorers  would  identify  profitable  land  for  set¬ 
tlement  and  trade,  and  thereafter,  encourage  the  public  to  emigrate  there.^" 
Otto  Kersten,  founder  of  the  Central  Society  for  Commercial  Geography  and 
the  Promotion  of  German  Interests  Abroad,  made  several  such  trips,  as  did 
Eduard  Robert  Elegel.  But  it  was  the  aforementioned  Peters  who  became 
“Germany’s  arch-colonizer”  (Perraudin  and  Zimmerer  2011:  4).  Inspired  by 
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the  works  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel  (Perras  2004:  28-29),  Peters  cut  ruthlessly 
across  the  continent  and  reported  back  to  his  countrymen  of  its  spender  and 
promise  -  for  trade,  settlement  and  the  development  of  a  new  German 
nation.^'  In  addition,  merchants  formed  pro-colonial  associations  that 
focused  on  the  purported  economic  benefits  of  colonialism.  They  argued 
vehemently  for  colonial  expansion,  claiming  that  the  industrial  crashes  of  the 
1870s  and  1880s  were  the  product  of  overproduction  and  free  trade  (Bade 
1988:  122;  Wehler  1970:  121),  and  that  colonial  expansion  and  economic 
protectionism  would  alleviate  these  problems  and  safeguard  German  growth 
(Bade  1988:  124;  von  Strandmann  1969:  151;  Wehler  1970:  132).  To  persuade 
Bismarck  of  this,  the  influential  northern-based  hanseatic  merchants  - 
including  Adolf  Luderitz  and  Adolph  Woermann  -  formed  a  “colonial 
party”,  which  demanded  governmental  protection  for  existing  markets  in 
South-West  Africa  (Cornevin  1969:  398).^^  They  also  shamed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  declaring,  “German  merchants  and  ship  owners  must  not  be  obliged  to 
turn  to  foreigners  for  protection”  (Townsend  1922:  46).  Moreover,  they  spread 
fear  amongst  the  public  by  warning  that  Africa  would  soon  be  engulfed  in  the 
protectionist  trade  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  inferring  that  gov¬ 
ernment  inaction  would  leave  Germany  on  the  outside  looking  in.  Pressure 
from  these  individuals  and  organizations  was  integral  to  eventual  Germany 
involvement  in  the  “scramble  for  Africa”;  in  England,  the  situation  was 
similar. 

So,  reluctance  to  embrace  formal  colonial  possession  was  apparent  in  the 
British  government  as  well.  When  the  aforementioned  Cameron  returned  to 
London  in  1875  after  exploring  the  Congo  region,  his  attempt  to  convince 
parliament  that  the  aimexation  of  the  area  would  be  advantageous  was  met 
with  indifference  (Ascherson  1963:  89);  two  years  later,  Henry  Morton  Stan¬ 
ley’s  experience  was  similar  (Ascherson  1963:  104).  Reluctance  was  also  found 
at  higher  levels  of  government.  William  Gladstone,  who  served  four  separate 
terms  as  Prime  Minister,  along  with  his  friend  Lord  Granville  Leveson- 
Gower,  who  twice  served  as  Foreign  Secretary,^^  saw  colonies  as  risky  pro¬ 
positions.  In  political  speeches,  Gladstone  recalled  with  fear  the  bloody 
revolts  he  witnessed  amongst  native  populations  while  working  in  the  foreign 
oflice  (Bassett  1916:  494).  And  in  practice,  Gladstone  and  Granville  often 
opposed  annexation;  they  resisted  calls  to  annex  the  Dutch  Transvaal 
Republic  in  Southern  Africa  for  example,  with  Gladstone  declaring  after¬ 
wards  that  his  opposition  “was  a  question  of  saving  the  country  from  sheer 
blood-guiltiness”  (Hansard  1881).  But,  again,  there  was  strong  backlash 
against  this  colonial  reluctance.  The  Transvaal  correspondent  for  The  Times 
newspaper  wrote,  “the  people  of  England  will  like  to  know,  why  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  has  not  carried  out  his  promise  to 
return  the  Transvaal  to  its  rightful  owners,  because  he  considered  the 
annexation  a  disgraceful  act?”  {The  Times  1881).  Amongst  the  British  public, 
such  pro-colonial  sentiments  and  related  colonial  activity  became  manifest  in 
a  number  of  organizations. 
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One  such  entity  was  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  Founded 
in  1830  and  granted  its  Royal  Charter  in  1859,  the  Society’s  stated  aim  was 
“carrying  out  various  important  expeditions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  assisting  other  expeditions  with  grants  of  money  and  otherwise”  (Royal 
Geographical  Society  1859:  vi).  So  while  it  was  not  a  colonial  organization 
per  se,  it  was,  according  to  George  Goldie  who  served  as  the  Society’s  pre¬ 
sident  from  1905  to  1908,  “always  foremost  in  the  opening  up  of  Africa” 
(Darwin  1935:  143).  Such  a  distinction  was  reached  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund,  which  was  established  by  the 
Society’s  Executive  Committee  in  1877  to  oversee  and  sponsor  expeditions 
into  Central  Africa  (Royal  Geographical  Society  1881:  38).  Towards  this  end, 
the  African  Exploration  Fund  was  given  £500  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  through  public  subscriptions,  amassed  a  total  of  £3,989  (Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  1881:  39).  The  money  was  used  to  sponsor  the  1878  East 
Africa  expedition,  which,  led  by  Keith  Johnston,  intended  to  discover  a  route 
from  East  Africa  to  the  Central  Lakes,  and  to  uncover  prospects  for  trade  and 
settlement  in  those  areas.  Firsthand  narratives  published  shortly  after  the 
expedition’s  conclusion  told  of  the  land’s  splendor,  and  ipso  facto,  its  potential 
for  British  settlement  and  colonization.  One  idyllic  passage  reads: 

We  crossed  a  delicious  crystal  stream,  flowing  between  richly  clad  banks, 
with  a  sandy  bed... We  passed  through  rich  fields  of  ripened  or  ripening 
grain... We  passed  and  repassed  a  small  stream  which  waters  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plain,  we  drank  deep  and  repeatedly... [We]  passed  through  a 
perfect  tunnel  in  a  tropical  forest  with  its  grateful  shade. 

(Thomson  1881:  131-132) 

And  while  Johnston’s  East  Africa  expedition  was  underway,  northwest  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  along  the  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  the  aforementioned 
Goldie  was  emerging  as  one  of  England’s  premier  colonial  champions. The 
Niger  Delta  had  long  been  the  center  of  different  types  of  Afro-European 
interaction,  but  the  relationships  between  merchants  there  remained  tenuous, 
principally  because  African  middlemen  were  blamed  for  the  erratic  supply  of 
goods  coming  from  the  hinterland,  and  for  driving  up  the  prices  of  these 
goods  (Flint  1960:  34).  Goldie  travelled  to  the  area  in  1877,  and,  convinced  of 
its  vast  potential  given  the  abundance  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  sought  to 
stabilize  exchange  and  maximize  exports  (Pearson  1971:  70).  More  pointedly 
he  sought  to  create  a  monopoly,  understanding  that  a  secure  stream  of 
resources  from  the  Delta  would  benefit  the  British  economy  and  facilitate 
industrial  development  (Falola  and  Heaton  2008:  99).  These  ambitions  began 
to  materialize  in  1879,  when  Goldie  purchased  the  major  firms  operating  in 
the  Delta  -  including  Holland  Jacques  and  Company,  Miller  Brothers  and 
James  Pinnock  -  and  established  the  United  African  Company;  thereafter,  he 
enacted  exorbitant  taxes  on  the  right  to  trade  so  as  to  exclude  the  pesky 
middleman  (Pearson  1971:  73).  The  definitive  purpose  of  the  United  African 
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Company  was  not  economic  monopoly  however,  but  political  control  of  the 
Delta.  Goldie  reportedly  spoke  to  friends  of  the  need  to  civilize  Africans  there 
through  British  governance  and  law  (Darwin  1935:  139),  and  thus  from  1881, 
lobbied  the  home  government  for  political  rights  of  administration  in  the 
Company’s  economic  area.^^  And  it  was  not  only  Goldie  who  aimed  to  glor¬ 
ify  and  benefit  England  through  economic  monopoly  and  the  expansion  of 
political  control;  Cecil  Rhodes’  aims  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony  in 
southern-most  Africa  were  just  that.  Inspired  by  the  works  he  read  while 
studying  at  Oxford  -  Darwin  (1859),  Gibbon  (1887)  and  Reade  (1892)  for 
instance  -  and  backed  by  an  immense  fortune  made  in  the  Kimberly  diamond 
mines  (Marlowe  1972;  60),  Rhodes  lobbied  the  British  govermnent  to  aimex 
Bechuanaland  -  a  territory  he  identified  as  “the  Suez  Canal  to  the  interior” 
(Vindex  1900:  70).  To  pressure  the  home  government  he  drew  upon  public 
fears  that  England’s  place  in  Africa  was  under  threat  from  German  merchants 
operating  in  the  southwest,  and  from  the  Portuguese  who  claimed  historical 
rights  to  the  Congo  basin.  Thus,  speaking  at  the  Cape  House  on  18  August 
1883,  Rhodes  proclaimed,  “our  dealing  with  Bechuanaland  depends  the 
future  of  this  colony... if  we  departed  from  the  control  of  the  interior  and  its 
interests,  we  should  fall  from  the  position  of  a  paramount  state”  (Vindex 
1900:  62).^®  In  many  respects  the  fears  that  Rhodes  drew  upon  to  persuade 
the  British  government  to  annex  Bechuanaland  were  justified,  and  it  was  not 
only  German  and  Portuguese  merchants  that  sought  to  increase  their  poli¬ 
tical,  military  and  economic  power  by  annexing  territory  in  the  Congo  basin. 

Another  organization  predicated  upon  such  ambitions  was  the  Interna¬ 
tional  African  Association,^’  which  later  became  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congo.  The  organization  was  established  following  the  1876 
Brussels  Geographical  Conference,  during  which  the  coordinator  -  King 
Leopold  II  of  Belgium  -  secured  support  for  the  Association  by  telling  dele¬ 
gates  from  England,  Erance,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Russia  that  its 
purpose  was  “to  open  to  civilization  the  only  part  of  our  globe  where  it  has 
not  yet  penetrated”  (Banning  1877:  152).  Despite  these  humanitarian-esque 
and  international  origins,  the  Association  was,  in  essence,  a  smokescreen 
devised  to  mask  Leopold’s  attempts  to  establish  a  personal  colony  in  Africa 
for  the  aggrandizement  and  benefit  of  Belgium  (Hochschild  1998;  Hochschild 
1988).  In  a  letter  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Leopold  confessed, 
“I  have  always  favoured,  with  all  my  force,  the  pursuit  of  new  openings  which 
are  indispensable  to  our  industrial  activity”  (MacDonnell  1905:  48).  So  while 
the  Geographical  Conference  established  an  international  committee  and 
multiple  national  committees  to  oversee  the  Association’s  activity,’*  by  1880 
the  executive  committee  had  vanished  and  the  national  committees  had 
focused  their  efforts  upon  nationalist  aims  in  Africa  (MacDonnell  1905:  109). 
For  his  part,  Leopold  told  the  Belgian  committee  it  was  “advisable  that  you 
should  avoid  intervening  in  AIA  affairs”  (Ascherson  1963:  98).  All  this  meant 
that  Leopold  was  able  to  sidestep  international  and  national  influences  and 
act  autonomously  in  the  name  of  the  International  African  Association. 
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Towards  this  end  he  employed  the  famed  Stanley,  who,  under  the  alias  M.  Henri 
(Pakenham  1991:  145),  undertook  six  expeditions  in  the  Congo  region  in  the 
five  years  that  followed  the  Geographical  Conference  (Stanley  1885).  While 
these  expeditions  cost  Leopold  an  astounding  11,500,000  francs,  they  did 
establish  five  stations  along  the  Congo  River,  which  were  essential  if  any 
future  annexation  in  the  name  of  the  International  African  Association  was 
to  be  realized  (Stengers  1988:  235).  But  given  the  level  of  European  activity  in 
the  region,  Stanley’s  success  in  establishing  these  stations  did  not  guarantee 
Leopold  a  future  colony. 

Aside  from  Rhodes  and  the  German  merchants,  Leopold’s  staunchest 
competition  came  from  the  Portuguese  government,  which,  on  the  basis  of 
fifteenth-century  exploration  voyages,  claimed  the  banks  of  the  lower  Congo 
and  parts  of  South-Central  Africa  (Sanderson  1974:  22).  In  addition,  the 
French  were  involved  through  the  explorer  Pierre  Savorgnan  de  Brazza.  In 
1879  the  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Paris  diverted  money  intended  for  the 
International  African  Association  to  Brazza,  and  commissioned  him  to  head 
an  expedition  up  the  Congo  River  with  a  team  of  sixteen  sailors  (Pakenham 
1991:  143-145).  The  aim  of  the  expedition  was  to  reach  Stanley  Pool,  a  wide 
opening  in  the  river  600km  inland  that  was  thought  to  be  essential  for  access 
to  the  deeper  interior.  In  1882  Brazza  emerged  from  the  interior  remarkably 
successful;  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Makoko,  the  King  of  Teke  and  ruler  of  the 
Pool,  which  ceded  the  northern  shore  for  the  construction  of  a  French  station 
(Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  1882: 
76).  Shortly  after  the  French  station  was  constructed  Stanley  arrived,  and, 
upon  realizing  that  Brazza  had  beat  him  to  the  Pool,  crossed  over  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river  and  reached  agreement  with  chiefs  there  to  con¬ 
struct  a  station  in  the  name  of  the  International  African  Association  (Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  1882:  76).  All 
of  this  created  a  muddled  picture  in  the  Congo  specifically,  and  in  West- 
Central  Africa  more  generally;  indeed,  it  became  clear  that  an  international 
conference  was  necessary  to  structure  this  new  European  engagement  with 
Africa. 

It  was  Bismarck  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister  Jules  Ferry  who  orga¬ 
nized  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  commenced  on  15  November  1884  when 
delegates  from  fourteen  states  convened  at  Bismarck’s  home.^®  There  were  a 
number  of  issues  to  resolve  and  anxieties  to  alleviate,  though  the  conference’s 
principal  purpose  was  to  clarify  the  increasingly  confused  situation  in  the 
Congo  basin.  What  delegates  found  most  problematic  was  the  abundance  of 
stations  there  built  by  different  nationalities,  the  presence  of  the  private 
International  African  Association,  the  French  decision  to  unilaterally  ratify 
Brazza’s  treaties  with  Makoko,  and  the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  26  Feb¬ 
ruary  1884,  wherein  England  recognized  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  the 
lower  Congo  in  an  attempt  to  block  the  French  claims  through  Brazza  (Gif¬ 
ford  and  Louis  1971).  In  addition,  the  colonial  activity  of  people  such  as 
Goldie,  Rhodes  and  Peters,  and  organizations  such  as  Central  Society  for 
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Commercial  Geography  and  the  Promotion  of  German  Interests  Abroad, 
required  that  international  guidelines  be  established  to  govern  these  attempts 
at  annexation.  On  26  February  1885  the  Conference  closed  with  the  signing 
of  the  General  Act,^°  which,  perhaps  most  forcefully,  reads  as  an  attempt  by 
European  states  to  defend  free  trade  in  the  face  of  growing  calls  for  pro¬ 
tectionism.  Article  I  declares  that  “the  trade  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  liberty”  along  the  Congo  and  Niger  Rivers  and  in  the  Congo  basin, 
while  Article  V  states  that  “every  power  which  exercises  or  shall  exercise 
rights  of  sovereign  in  the  territories  under  consideration  shall  not  concede 
that  either  monopoly  or  privilege  of  any  kind  in  commercial  matters”  (Gen¬ 
eral  Act  1909:  10-12).  Leopold  was  quick  to  turn  these  calls  for  international 
free  trade  to  his  advantage.  He  assured  delegates  that  his  Association  would 
secure  free  trade  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  monopoly  in  the  Congo 
basin;  in  addition,  he  agreed  to  fund  the  commercial  development  of  the 
region,  and  to  eradicate  the  internal  slave  trade  there  (Robinson  1988:  12). 
These  promises  earned  the  International  African  Association  the  rights  over 
what  would  become  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  while  the  Free  State  occupied 
most  of  the  basin,  Portugal  and  France  were  also  given  concessions  in  the 
area  (Robinson  1988:  17).  Aside  from  partitioning  up  the  Congo  basin  in  this 
way,  perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  conference  was  found  in 
Chapter  VI  of  the  General  Act,  which  established  guidelines  for  annexations. 
Article  34  was  straightforward,  specifying  that  any  new  annexation  required 
“a  notification  addressed  to  the  other  signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act” 
(General  Act  1909:  24).  The  implications  of  Article  35  were  more  far-reaching, 
declaring: 

The  signatory  Powers  of  the  present  Act  recognize  the  obligation  to 
assure,  in  the  territories  occupied  by  them,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  African 
Continent,  the  existence  of  an  authority  sufficient  to  cause  acquired  rights 
to  be  respected  and,  the  case  occurring,  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  of 
transit  in  the  conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  stipulated. 

(General  Act  1909:  24) 

Stated  differently,  any  power  or  organization  wishing  to  annex  territory  was 
required  to  prove  to  other  European  states  that  the  territory  in  question  was 
occupied  effectively  -  be  it  through  a  political  treaty,  military  conquest,  set¬ 
tlement,  or  by  stabilizing  economic  exchange;  in  addition,  they  were  required 
to  protect  indigenous  rights. 

Looking  forward,  the  General  Act  was  remarkably  effective  in  reducing 
tensions  between  the  various  European  actors  who  had  a  stake  in  Africa 
(Watson  1992:  272);  on  the  other  hand,  it  officially  sanctioned  the  scramble 
for  African  territory  by  informing  them  how  existing  and  future  claims  could 
be  solidified  and  recognized  internationally.  While  the  Berlin  Conference  was 
in  large  part  provoked  by  the  activity  of  this  competitive-type  society,  Eur¬ 
opean  states  nonetheless  sanctioned  the  scramble  on  their  own  terms.  Aside 
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from  reinforcing  the  commitment  to  free  trade,  the  General  Act  established 
the  idea  that  European  states  needed  to  “protect”  African  states  while  they 
were  gradually  brought  into  the  European  society  (Alexandrowicz  1973:  4). 
Stated  differently,  as  Europeans  sought  glory  and  aggrandizement  in  Africa  at 
the  expense  of  their  African  counterparts,  state  leaders  recognized  that  they 
needed  to  safeguard  Africans  from  the  intense  competition  that  was  taking 
place  amongst  European  individuals,  specifically  by  assuring  that  the  rights 
and  powers  of  African  leaders  were  maintained  while  they  became  part  of  an 
expanding  European  international  society.  This  idea  of  protection  and  protector 
was  deeply  influenced  by  Emer  de  Vattel,  who  wrote: 

When  a  nation  is  not  capable  of  preserving  herself  from  insult  and 
oppression,  she  may  procure  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  state...  it 
is  a  simple  treaty  of  protection,  that  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  her 
sovereignty,  and  differs  not  from  the  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance  otherwise 
than  as  it  creates  a  difference  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties. 

(Vattel  1858:  93) 

Accordingly,  within  a  year  of  the  Conference’s  closing  large  swaths  of 
African  territory  were  absorbed  into  an  expanding  European  international 
soeiety.  Members  of  the  competitive-type  soeiety  laid  the  foundations  for 
many  of  these  protectorates,  as,  in  most  cases,  their  earlier  lobbying  and 
activity  paved  the  way  for  annexation  -  oftentimes,  home  governments 
approved  annexation  on  the  condition  that  the  lobbying  individual  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  annexed  area.^'  With  territory  being  absorbed  at  such  a 
rate,  Europeans  grew  increasingly  anxious  towards  any  unclaimed  territory  in 
Africa,  and  this  served  to  increase  their  activity  and  intensify  the  competitive 
climate  amongst  them.  With  the  increasing  activity  in  Africa  after  the  Berlin 
Conference,  Africans  became  entwined  in  the  climate  of  competition  as  well. 

Protection  and  the  foundations  of  European  rule,  1884-1900 

Considering  that  colonial  aims  dictated  European  engagement  with  Africa 
during  this  period,  and  that  the  fervor  behind  these  aims  intensified  after  such 
pursuits  were  sanctioned  by  European  states  at  Berlin,  the  reasons  why  Afri¬ 
cans  came  to  cooperate  with  this  competitive-type  society,  and  how  they  did 
so,  presents  something  of  a  mystery.  The  purpose  of  this  section,  then,  is  to 
shed  light  on  this  puzzle  by  bringing  the  African  perspective  and  experience 
to  the  forefront.  Thus,  firstly  the  logie  behind  the  Afriean  decision  to  coop¬ 
erate  is  explored,  as  are  the  ways  in  which  Africans  and  Europeans  eoop- 
erated.  There  was  extensive  political  and  military  collaboration  in  West- 
Central  Africa  at  this  time,  much  of  which  was  based  upon  the  desire  of 
African  ruler  and  elites  to  expand  their  political  power  while  simultaneously 
protecting  themselves  from  external  threats.  In  this  sense,  Africans  continued 
to  perceive  their  European  counterparts  as  facilitators,  as  they  did  during  the 
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obligation  to  civilize,  but  also  saw  them  as  protectors.  But  on  the  other  hand  - 
and  this  is  explored  secondly  -  a  vast  amount  of  this  cooperation  was  brought 
about  through  European  duplicity  and  coercion.  Europeans  often  entered  into 
political  agreements  and  military  alliances  with  little  or  no  intention  of  ful¬ 
filling  them,  and  thereafter,  utilized  their  poHtical  and/or  military  strength  to  push 
the  bounds  of  these  agreements  and  expand  their  political  rule  over  Africans. 
It  was  this  dynamic  -  voluntary  cooperation,  mixed  with  duplicity,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  coercion  -  that  solidified  a  place  for  West-Central  African  states  in  an 
expanding  and  vastly  unequal  international  society  by  the  end  of  this  period. 


Afro-European  cooperation 

Again  then,  the  African  decision  to  cooperate  was  predicated  upon  a  desire  to 
increase  political  power,  namely  through  economic  and/or  military  gains;  behind 
this,  however,  was  a  push  by  African  rulers  and  elites  to  bolster  protection  for 
their  states  and  communities.  After  Berlin,  the  bulk  of  European  activity  moved 
away  from  lobbying  European  home  governments  and  towards  attempts  to 
establish  political  links  with  West-Central  African  rulers  and  elites,  and  their 
presence  served  to  intensify  competition  amongst  African  coastal  states  as  well  as 
states  further  inland.  Most  African  rulers  recognized  that  cooperation  with  any 
one  of  the  Europeans  scrambling  across  the  region  represented  the  quickest 
path  to  power;  cooperation  offered  secure  and  stable  access  to  both  superior 
firearms  and  valuable  trade  goods  such  as  alcohol,^^  and  it  potentially  meant 
European  assistance  in  military  conflicts  (Vandervort  1998:  113-114).  This  led 
to  a  situation  where  many  African  rulers  sought  out  agreements  with  Eur¬ 
opeans  for  their  own  advantage,  in  part  for  access  to  these  benefits,  but  also 
for  protection  from  the  Europeans  they  did  not  have  agreements  with,  and 
from  neighboring  Africans  who  had  increased  their  power  through  their  own 
dealings  with  Europeans.  In  this  sense,  the  prevailing  climate  of  competition 
pulled  Africans  and  Europeans  closer  together  during  this  period.  None¬ 
theless,  there  were  a  number  of  different  ways  in  which  Africans  cooperated 
with  Europeans  in  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

In  what  would  become  Erench  Dahomey,  one  king  sought  out  cooperation 
in  hopes  of  protecting  his  state  from  stronger  savannah  states,  and  also,  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  his  state’s  independence  for  future  generations  of  rulers 
in  his  lineage  (Manning  1982:  163).  This  was  King  Toffa  of  Porto  Novo, 
which  was  a  small  coastal  tributary  of  the  more  powerful  inland  states  of 
Yoruba  and  Dahomey.  European  trade  was  long  a  source  of  wealth  and 
power  for  these  inland  states  -  they  supplied  slaves  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  both  slaves  and  palm  oil  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(Eadipe  1970)  -  but  Toffa’s  cooperation  with  the  French  began  to  shift  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region.  The  two  parties  signed  a  Treaty  of  Protection 
in  1883,  and  French  officials,  together  with  a  small  garrison,  arrived  a  year 
later.  The  alliance  emboldened  Toffa;  in  a  direct  challenge  to  his  overlord. 
King  Glele  of  Dahomey,  and  to  the  British  merchants  who  were  active  in 
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the  area  to  the  north,  he  claimed  an  expansive  piece  of  territory  in  the  name 
of  Porto  Novo  (Hargreaves  1985:  264).  With  French  backing,  the  new  claim 
was  recognized  and  the  once  frequent  incursions  from  the  northern  powers 
ceased.  Thus  by  the  late  1880s,  the  territory  over  which  Toffa  ruled  was 
extended  from  the  original  fifty  square  miles  of  Porto  Novo  to  the  entire 
southeast  of  Dahomey  (Manning  1982:  163).  Further  east,  in  what  would 
become  England’s  Southern  Nigeria  Protectorate,  the  aforementioned  King 
Jaja  took  a  different  approach  to  cooperation.^"^ 

So,  rather  than  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  single  European,  Jaja 
preferred  to  deal  with  multiple  parties,  and  in  effect,  to  play  Europeans 
against  each  other.  Jaja  negotiated  from  a  position  of  strength,  however;  in 
1870  he  established  the  small  state  of  Opobo  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  Delta, 
and  by  the  1880s,  was  one  of  West-Central  Africa’s  most  powerful  merchant 
princes.^^  As  such,  Opobo  became  a  hotbed  for  European  competition. 
German  merchants  working  under  Woermann  were  looking  to  expand  into 
Opobo  from  their  base  further  east,^®  Great  Britain  was  looking  to  protect  its 
sphere  of  inffuence  in  the  area  from  the  French  who  were  pushing  east  from 
Porto  Novo,  Goldie’s  Royal  Niger  Company  was  looking  to  expand  and 
consolidate  its  monopoly  in  the  Delta,  and  independent  merchants  from 
England  and  Scotland  were  seeking  business  links  to  increase  their  profits  in 
the  pahn  oil  trade  (Hopkins  1973).  To  the  fury  of  many,  Jaja  aligned  with  the 
independent  English  merchants  and  began  to  export  palm  oil  directly  to 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham;  yet  upon  realizing  that  shipping  to  these  ports 
tied  up  working  capital  for  too  long,  he  reneged  on  the  agreement  and  began 
working  with  Alexander  Miller,  Brother  and  Company  to  ship  palm  oil 
directly  to  Glasgow  (Dike  1962b;  Hargreaves  1985:  265).  Indignant  at  Jaja’s 
success  in  circumventing  the  European  middleman,  a  British  council  approa¬ 
ched  King  Jaja  in  1884  to  offer  protection.  But  Jaja  was  suspicious  from  the  first, 
and  thus  requested  that  the  term  “protectorate”  be  clarified.  He  was  told: 

the  Queen  does  not  want  to  take  yoiu  cormtry  or  your  markets  but  at  the  same 
time  she  is  anxious  that  no  other  nation  should  take  them;  she  undertakes 
to  extend  her  gracious  power  and  protection  which  will  leave  your  coun¬ 
try  still  under  your  government;  she  has  no  wish  to  disturb  your  rule. 

(Council  Hewett  to  King  Jaja,  8  January  1884)^^ 

Still,  these  assurances  did  not  appease  Jaja.  He  demanded  that  the  term 
protectorate  be  removed  from  the  agreement,  and  in  addition,  requested  that 
clauses  stipulating  for  the  promotion  of  free  trade  in  Opobo  be  removed 
(Anene  1966).  In  1885  a  treaty  of  protection  was  signed  according  to  Jaja’s 
terms,  and  thus  Jaja  was  granted  British  protection  without  surrendering  his 
economic  or  political  rights  in  Opobo. 

The  logic  behind  Toffa’s  and  Jaja’s  decision  to  cooperate  with  Europeans 
does  well  to  illustrate  what  was  occurring  across  West-Central  Africa  more 
broadly  during  this  period.  Beyond  their  experiences,  in  Casamance,  the  area 
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to  the  immediate  south  of  the  Gambia  River,  political  disagreements  led  the 
local  King  Musa  Mollo  to  split  with  his  traditional  overlord  Futa  Jalon  in 
1881.  But  the  split  left  Musa  Mollo  vulnerable  to  both  Futa  Jalon  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  active  in  the  area  and  whom  Musa  Mollo  deeply  dis¬ 
trusted;  thus  two  years  later,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  protection  with  the  French 
in  hopes  of  safeguarding  his  state  from  these  foreign  influences.  It  was  the 
French  who  seemed  to  benefit  the  most  from  the  agreement  however,  when,  in 
1887,  Musa  Mollo  crossed  the  Gambia  River  with  a  legion  of  troops  to  pro¬ 
vide  military  assistance  in  the  successful  French  conquest  of  the  loeal  ruler 
there,  Mamadu  Famine  (Person  1985:  219-220).  Military  cooperation  such  as 
this  was  remarkably  common,  simply  because  it  made  sense  for  both  sides. 
For  Africans  it  was,  again,  a  means  by  which  they  could  facilitate  their  poli¬ 
tical  ambitions  while  also  ensuring  additional  protection  from  (or  even  elim¬ 
ination  of)  external  threats.  The  protection  that  Europeans  could  offer  in  a 
military  capacity  was,  by  this  time,  a  tremendous  advantage.  While  African 
soldiers  were  typically  equipped  with  muskets  or  single  shot  breech-loaders, 
Europeans  used  magazine  rifles  accurate  to  1,000  yards  and  a  much-improved 
Maxim  gun  (Vandervort  1998:  113).^^  This  technological  disparity  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  was  nevertheless  vital  for  Europeans  to  obtain  African  support; 
African  soldiers  had  access  to  valuable  intelligence,  excelled  in  terrain  where 
European  soldiers  labored,  and  were  resistant  to  the  diseases  that  erippled 
Europeans  (Laband  and  Thompson  2009:  49). 

Such  military  cooperation  was  perhaps  most  prominent  during  the  Second 
Boer  War,  which  began  in  1899.  Somewhere  between  10,000  and  30,000 
African  soldiers  fought  alongside  the  British  army  against  the  Boer  settlers  in 
this  conflict,  and  furthermore,  an  estimated  100,000  Africans  were  employed 
by  the  British  army  as  scouts,  guards,  spies,  servants  or  couriers  (Vandervort 
1998:  188).  What  is  more,  the  British  regularly  enlisted  the  help  of  local 
chiefs.  In  an  effort  to  defend  the  boundaries  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
for  instance,  9,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  given  to  two  loeal  rulers, 
Lentshwe  and  Khama,  who  in  turn  equipped  and  deployed  1,000  of  their 
soldiers  to  defend  the  area  from  the  Boers  (Warwick  1983:  20-21).  While 
some  Europeans  speculated  that  the  African  willingness  to  cooperate  was 
rooted  in  the  selfishness  of  these  simple-mindedness  savages  -  one  British 
Sergeant  commented  “they  do  it  for  us  for  gold.  They  do  it  for  the  Boers  for 
the  sjambok”  (Spiers  2009:  157)"^°  -  it  was  actually  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  injustices  of  Boer  rule  that  secured  such  extensive  Anglo-African  coop¬ 
eration.  So,  in  the  Boer  Republics  of  Transvaal  and  Natal,  only  white  settlers 
were  allowed  to  vote  and  take  part  in  political  institutions;  in  the  British  Cape 
Colony  by  eontrast,  the  non-racial  franehise  granted  the  right  to  vote  to 
blacks  who  had  met  property  qualifications  and  educational  tests  (MacDo¬ 
nald  2006:  96).  And  while  the  non-racial  franchise  eertainly  favored  European 
blacks,  it  did  offer  more  hope  for  indigenous  Africans  than  the  completely 
exclusive  Boer  policy.  As  such,  local  rulers  and  elites  believed  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  British  rule  in  southern  Africa  would  also  mean  the  extension  of  a 
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more  inclusive  political  system  (Warwick  1983:  174),  and  they  thus  elected  to 
assist  the  British  in  what  was  ultimately  a  British  victory  over  the  Boers. 

In  what  is  one  of  history’s  tragic  ironies  however,  the  political  and  military 
cooperation  that  featured  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  ultimately 
facilitated  the  European  colonization  of  Africa  in  the  later  part.  The  coloni¬ 
zation  process  was  all  but  complete  only  a  few  years  after  this  cooperation 
began,'^^  and  each  of  the  aforementioned  Africans  played  their  parts  in,  and 
suffered  from,  this  rapid  progression.  Toffa’s  extended  territory  was  used  by 
the  French  as  the  base  for  their  war  against  Dahomey,  and  upon  his  death  in 
1908,  Porto  Novo  was  no  longer  recognized  as  an  independent  state  and 
became  the  capital  of  French  Dahomey.  As  for  Jaja,  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
European  states  recognized  Opobo  as  being  part  of  the  British  sphere  of 
influence,  and  thus  soon  after,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Southern  Nigeria 
Protectorate;  Jaja  persisted  with  his  tax  on  the  right  to  trade  in  Opobo  until  in 
1887  however,  at  which  time  the  British  vice-council  Harry  Johnston  accused 
him  of  terrorism  and  deported  Jaja  to  the  Caribbean.  Further  north,  in  a 
compromise  designed  to  quell  the  tensions  between  France  and  Portugal,  the 
southern-most  part  of  Musa  Mollo’s  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese 
whom  he  had  long  spurned.  And  lastly,  those  who  cooperated  with  the  British 
during  the  Second  Boer  War  soon  found  themselves  subject  to  an  even  more 
exclusive  and  brutal  colonial  regime.  In  large  part,  this  transition  from  a 
cooperative  and  protective  relationship  to  one  of  European  rule  was  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  European  duplicity  and  coercion. 

Duplicity  and  coercion 

Following  the  Berlin  Conference  there  was  a  dramatic  transformation  in  the 
way  in  which  Europeans  interpreted  the  protectorate.  So,  instead  of  an 
arrangement  wherein  the  protector  was  vested  with  the  rights  of  external 
sovereignty  while  the  rights  of  internal  sovereignty  were  left  to  the  protected 
state  (Vattel  1858:  93),  by  the  later  nineteenth  century,  the  protector  state  was 
thought  to  take  on  the  rights  of  internal  sovereignty  as  well  (Alexandrowicz 
1973:  62-69).  In  this  sense  the  classical  protectorate  became  the  colonial 
protectorate,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  colony.  But  Africans  were  not 
privy  to  this  transformation  in  the  European  interpretation,  nor  were  they 
informed.  Thus  when  they  entered  into  treaties  of  protection,  they  unknow¬ 
ingly  paved  the  way  towards  the  colonial  administration  of  their  territory. 
Worse,  if  treaties  of  protection  were  not  reached,  Europeans  resorted  to 
coercion  to  demonstrate  effective  occupation  and  validate  the  establishment 
of  a  colonial  protectorate  in  the  eyes  of  other  Europeans.  The  aforementioned 
Rhodes  employed  the  latter  tactic,  for  instance. 

After  successfully  lobbying  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate 
over  Bechuanaland  in  1885,  Rhodes  continued  his  quest  to  “paint  as  much  of 
the  map  of  Africa  British  red  as  possible”  (Rhodes  1902:  98).  More  specifi¬ 
cally  he  sought  to  connect  England’s  southern-most  colony  -  the  Cape 
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Colony  -  with  its  northern-most  -  Egypt,  and  this  meant  pushing  northeast 
from  Bechuanaland  into  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Rhodes  needed  to 
act  quickly  however,  as  Portugal,  Transvaal,  Leopold  and  Peters  were  all 
rumored  to  be  seeking  to  annex  these  lands  (Marlowe  1972:  110;  Hansard 
1890:  ccl098;  Selous  1893:  313-325).  Thus  in  1888  Rhodes  dispatched  his 
business  associate  Charles  Rudd,  together  with  Rochfort  Maguire  and  Francis 
Robert  Thompson,  to  Matabeleland  with  orders  to  obtain  a  mining  conces¬ 
sion  from  Lobengula,'*^  the  king  of  the  Matabele."*^  While  others  before  him 
had  failed,  Rudd  returned  to  the  Cape  Colony  having  secured  Lobengula’s 
signature  on  what  became  known  as  the  Rudd  Concession.  The  terms  were  as 
follows:  Lobengula  received  “the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  British 
currency,  on  the  first  day  of  every  lunar  month”,  “one  thousand  Martini- 
Henry  breech-loading  rifles,  together  with  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of 
suitable  ball  cartridge”  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  his  royal  kraal,  and 
lastly  “a  steamboat  with  guns  suitable  for  defensive  purposes”  (Rudd  Con¬ 
cession  1974);  in  exchange,  Rhodes  received  “complete  and  exclusive  charge 
over  all  metals  and  minerals  situated  and  contained  in  [Lobengula’s]  king¬ 
doms,  principalities,  and  dominions”,"^"'  as  well  as  “full  power  to  do  all  things 
that  they  may  deem  necessary  to  win  and  procure  the  same,  and  to  hold, 
collect,  and  enjoy  the  profits  and  revenues”  (Rudd  Concession  1974).  The 
concession  also  contained  considerations  for  the  defense  and  protection  of 
Lobengula’s  land."^^  Referring  to  Germans,  Boers,  and  other  Europeans, 
Lobengula  noted  he  was  “much  molested  of  late  by  divers[e]  persons”  and  he 
thus  authorized  Rhodes’  associates  “to  take  all  necessary  and  lawful  steps  to 
exclude  from  [his]  kingdom,  principalities,  and  dominions  all  persons  seeking 
land,  metals,  minerals,  or  mining  rights  therein”  (Rudd  Concession  1974). 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Rudd  Concession  reveals  the  document’s 
inherent  inequalities,  especially  considering  the  long-standing  European  spec¬ 
ulation  that  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  were  rich  in  gold  and  diamond 
deposits  (The  Times  1885).  What  is  more,  Lobengula  was  by  all  accounts  a 
shrewd  leader  privy  to  European  intentions,"^®  and  thus  his  decision  to  sign 
the  concession  appears  to  be  out  of  character.  Indeed,  despite  repeated  visits 
from  European  emissaries,  Lobengula  only  once  previously,  in  1870,  signed  a 
concession  that  granted  mining  rights,  and  this  covered  a  remote  tract  of  land 
in  the  southwest  and  was  signed  following  a  civil  war  that  left  the  king  in  a 
tenuous  political  position  (Hensman  1900:  23).  All  of  this  indicates  some  type 
of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Rhodes’  associates,  and  it  is  thus  unsurprising  that 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  signing  of  the  concession  were  suspect. 
Lobengula  was  reportedly  bribed  with  gifts  -  alcohol,  diamonds,  gold  bullion, 
muskets  and  ammunition  -  and  was  drunk  on  whiskey  when  he  marked  the 
concession  with  an  X  (Vambe  1972:  74).  In  addition  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
cession  were  most  likely  translated  incorrectly  to  Lobengula;  he  later  claimed 
that  Rudd  told  him  the  concession  allowed  for  a  maximum  of  ten  miners  to 
enter  his  territory  at  any  given  time.  Soon  after  signing  the  concession, 
Lobengula  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  in  protest: 
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Some  time  ago  a  party  of  men  came  to  my  country,  the  principal  one 
appearing  to  be  a  man  called  Rudd.  They  asked  me  for  a  place  to  dig  for 
gold,  and  said  they  would  give  me  certain  things  for  the  right  to  do  so.  I  told 
them  to  bring  what  they  could  give  and  I  would  show  them  what  I  would 
give.  A  document  was  written  and  presented  to  me  for  signature.  I  asked 
what  it  contained,  and  was  told  that  in  it  were  my  words  and  the  words  of 
those  men.  I  put  my  hand  to  it.  About  three  months  afterwards  I  heard 
from  other  sources  that  I  had  given  by  the  document  the  right  to  all  the 
minerals  of  my  country.  I  called  a  meeting  of  my  Indunas  and  of  the 
white  men,  and  demanded  a  copy  of  the  document.  It  was  proved  to 
me  that  I  had  signed  away  the  right  to  minerals  of  the  whole  country  to 
Rudd  and  his  friends.  I  have  since  had  a  meeting  of  my  Indunas,  and  they 
will  not  recognise  the  paper,  as  it  contains  neither  my  words  nor  the 
words  of  those  who  got  it  from  me. 

(Hansard  1893:  cc546) 

The  Indunas  also  travelled  to  England  and  received  the  Queen’s  reply,"^^ 
namely,  that  Lobengula  “understand  distinctly  that  [the]  Britishmen  who  have 
gone  out  to  Matabeleland  to  ask  leave  to  dig  for  stones  have  not  gone  with 
the  Queen’s  authority”,  and  furthermore,  to  not  “grant  hastily  concessions  of 
land,  or  leave  to  dig”  (Hansard  1893:  cc547).  The  Queen’s  words  were  most 
likely  disingenuous  though,  as,  on  the  strength  of  the  Rudd  Concession,  the 
British  government  granted  Rhodes  a  Royal  Charter  for  the  establishment  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  The  Charter,  signed  29  October  1889,  granted 
the  company  astounding  powers  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  right  “to  acquire  by  any  concession,  agreement,  grant  or  treaty,  all  or  any 
rights,  interests,  authorities,  jurisdictions  and  powers  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatever”,  and  to  establish  the  “powers  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  public  order”  {The  London  Gazette  1890:  735 1)."^^  It 
was  through  the  Chartered  Company  that  Rhodes  began  his  campaign  to 
annex  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  in  earnest. 

To  do  so  it  was  first  necessary  to  demonstrate  effective  occupation,  as  without 
this,  England’s  claim  to  aimex  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  would  not  be 
recognized  internationally.  Clearly  the  increasingly  disgruntled  Lobengula  would 
be  unwilling  to  permit  any  sort  of  development,"^®  and  thus  Rhodes,  together 
with  his  associate  Leander  Starr  Jameson,  drew  up  plans  to  send  a  “pioneer 
colunm”  through  Matabeleland  into  Mashonaland.  The  purpose  of  the 
column,  Rhodes  told  one  of  its  leaders,  was  to  establish  a  settler  colony  and  to 
eliminate  the  Matabele  through  war,  if  necessary  (Selous  1893:  356).  The  column 
departed  Bechuanaland  in  May  of  1890,^®  and  while  there  was  much  talk  of  a 
possible  attack  during  the  march  -  particularly  after  Lobengula  learned  of  the 
colunm  and  sent  an  order  to  Jameson  to  turn  his  men  back  (Hole  1926:  142)  -  it 
was  a  rather  rmeventful  affair.  One  member  of  the  column’s  police  force  bragged 
that  passage  was  made  easier  by  “hoodwinking  a  pair  of  savages”  into  becoming 
guides  (Leonard  1896:  39).  On  12  September  1890  the  column  arrived  at  what 
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became  Fort  Salisbury, and  from  there,  Jameson  directed  the  construction  of 
civil  offices,  roads,  bridges  and  farms  while  monitoring  the  Matabele  for  signs  of 
hostilities.  Small  skirmishes  between  the  Matabele  and  settlers  became  endemic, 
and  they  were  ultimately  used  to  justify  a  military  campaign.  By  May  1894  the 
British  South  African  Company’s  forces  had  defeated  the  Matabele,  and  the  British 
government  recognized  both  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  as  protectorates 
over  which  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  left  to  govern. 

In  essence  then,  Rhodes  and  his  associates  used  a  highly  contested  mining 
concession,  as  well  as  coercion,  to  colonize  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland. 
Similar  tactics  were  employed  elsewhere,  by  the  aforementioned  Goldie  in  the 
Niger  Delta  for  instance.  So,  much  like  Rhodes,  Goldie  received  a  Royal 
Charter  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  on  10  July  1886,  which 
meant  that  from  that  date,  he  obtained  the  right  to  administer  “all  the  territory  of 
the  basin  of  the  Niger”  (Hertslet  1894:  446).  The  charter  was  granted  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  on  the  strength  of  numerous  treaties  Goldie’s  agents  con¬ 
cluded  with  native  rulers  (Ekeh  2007:  88),^"^  some  who  lived  so  deep  in  the  hinter¬ 
land,  they  had  yet  to  be  touched  by  either  Atlantic  commerce  or  Christian 
missions  (Gibbons  1916).  And  just  as  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  the  signing  of  these  treaties  were  suspect. 

The  majority  of  them  were  signed  between  1884  and  1886,  during  which  time 
there  were  strong  fears  that  French  and  German  merchants  would  encroach  upon 
Goldie’s  sphere  of  influence  in  the  basin.  This  fear  was  amplified  back  in 
England,  where  members  of  parliament  suspected  that  inaction  had  already 
“allowed  the  French  to  make  encroachments  on  our  Niger  territory”  (Hansard 
1896:  cc348).  All  of  this  meant  that  Goldie  and  his  agents  needed  to  conclude  as 
many  treaties  as  possible,  which  covered  as  much  area  as  possible,  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  (Nguluma  1980:  222).  To  meet  these  demands  Goldie’s  agents 
made  use  of  “form”  treaties,  or  more  specifically,  a  set  of  ten  different  treaties 
that  contained  standardized  text  and  blank  spaces  that  were  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
local  rulers  they  encountered  (Hertslet  1894:  449^79).  The  opening  paragraph 
of  form  treaty  number  one,  which  was  signed  by  29  chiefs,  read  as  follows: 

we,  the  undersigned  [BLANK],  fully  recognize  the  benefit  accorded  to 
our  country  and  people  by  our  intercourse  with  the  National  African 
Company  (Limited),  and,  in  recognition  of  this,  we  now  cede  the  whole 
of  our  territory  to  the  National  African  Company  (Limited),  and  their 
administrators,  for  ever.^® 

(Hertslet  1894:  457)^^ 

In  addition  to  sweeping  opening  passages,  each  form  contained  clauses  that 
granted  political  powers  and  economic  rights  to  the  Company.  Over  150 
chiefs  signed  the  fifth  form  treaty,  and  in  doing  so,  they  pledged  to: 

give  to  the  said  Royal  Niger  Company  full  power  to  settle  all  native  dis¬ 
putes  arising  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
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enter  into  any  war  with  other  tribes  without  the  sanction  of  the  said 
Royal  Niger  Company.  We  understand  that  the  said  Royal  Niger  Com¬ 
pany  have  full  power  to  mine,  farm,  and  build  in  any  portion  of  our 
country.  We  bind  ourselves  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  any  strangers 
or  foreigners  except  through  the  said  Royal  Niger  Company. 

(Hertslet  1894:  492) 

In  exchange  for  territorial,  political  and  economic  concessions,  native  rulers 
were  promised  protection  and,  occasionally,  economic  compensation.  Form 
treaty  nine  decreed  that  “the  Company  bind[s]  themselves  to  protect,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  said  Chiefs  from  the  attacks  of  any  neighbouring  aggressive 
tribes”  (Hertslet  1894:  474),  and  in  form  four,  the  company  agreed,  “to  pay 
the  said  Chiefs  [BLANK]  measures  native  value”  (Hertslet  1894:  463).^® 

The  success  of  the  form  treaty  was  remarkable;  somewhere  between  230 
and  300  were  signed,  covering  an  astounding  300,000  square  miles  of  land. 
But  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s  rule  over  this  vast  territory  was  short  lived, 
as  objections  to  the  treaties  and  problems  with  company  governance  undid 
the  organization  a  mere  three  years  after  the  charter  was  granted.  Initially 
there  were  questions  as  to  whether  Africans  rulers  actually  gave  their  consent 
freely  to  these  treaties  (Alexandrowicz  1973:  29-30;  Hansard  1887:  c831); 
items  such  as  gin  were  undoubtedly  used  as  bribes,^®  and  it  is  highly  plausible 
that  translators  were  not  fluent  in  either  British  or  the  native  language  used 
(Adeuyan  2011).®°  Moreover,  the  actual  territory  that  the  treaties  covered  was 
often  unclear  and  even  conflicting.  This  was  the  case  in  Boussa  for  instance, 
where  a  local  chief  declared  himself  Lord  of  Borgu  in  a  treaty  with  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  while  the  French  maintained  he  was  in  actuality  a  vassal  of 
the  King  of  Nikki,  with  whom  they  had  a  treaty  (Alexandrowicz  1973:  36). 
This  meant  that  both  nations  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  Boussa,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  tense  situation  in  which  French  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  a  region  that 
was  technically  a  British  protectorate.  In  addition  to  these  issues,  the  protec¬ 
tionist  economic  policies  implemented  by  the  company  provoked  the  native 
population  into  revolt.  Exorbitant  taxes  were  placed  on  the  right  to  trade  and 
travel  along  the  Niger,  which  effectively  prevented  indigenous  people  from 
living  in  their  traditional  fashion.  While  protests  against  these  taxes  were 
sometimes  “trifling”  -  a  launch  that  belonged  to  the  company  was  stolen  in 
1887  for  instance  (Hansard  1887:  cc676)  -  the  response  by  the  Brass  people 
was  far  more  serious.  The  Brass  people  made  up  a  stateless  society  that  resi¬ 
ded  in  the  mangroves,  and  given  that  agricultural  production  was  impossible 
there,  they  depended  upon  the  exchange  of  their  fish  and  salt  for  foodstuffs 
that  were  produced  further  up  the  Niger  (Falola  and  Heaton  2008:  101-102). 
When  the  Royal  Niger  Company  taxes  prevented  the  Brass  from  trading,  in 
desperation  they  attacked  the  Company’s  headquarters  at  Akassa;  they  killed 
several  workers,  pillaged  warehouses,  even  kidnapped  workers  and  ate  them 
(Falola  and  Heaton  2008:  102).  Such  controversies  and  mismanagement  made 
company  rule  in  the  Niger  Delta  infeasible,  and  on  4  July  1899,  a  resolution 
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was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposing  that  England  take  over  the 
protectorate.  Soon  afterwards,  England  purchased  the  company  for  £863,000, 
and  in  doing  so,  on  1  January  1900,  inherited  the  “administrative  powers  of 
the  said  company,  together  with  their  treaty  and  other  rights  and  property” 
(Hansard  1899:  cclSOl). 

Elsewhere,  the  African  experience  was  similar.  In  what  became  German 
South-West  Africa,  missionaries  facilitated  the  colonization  process  by  intro¬ 
ducing  agents  of  the  aforementioned  merchant  Liideritz  to  local  rulers.®'  On 
31  April  1883  a  treaty  was  reached  between  the  parties,  wherein  Liideritz 
received  the  coastal  port  of  Angra  Pequena  in  exchange  for  £100  in  gold  and 
60  rifles  (Schreuder  1980:  117).  The  aforementioned  Peters’  acquisitions  in 
East  Africa  were  also  remarkable,  as  he  managed  to  obtain  60,000  square 
miles  of  territory  during  a  ten-day  span  in  1884.  The  territory  was  won  almost 
exclusively  through  violence,  intimidation  and  the  subsequent  signing  of 
unequal  treaties;  Peters’  journal  and  correspondence  tell  of  killing  124  Afri¬ 
cans  one  day,  the  burning  of  50  villages  on  another,  and  the  hanging  of  a 
native  who  broke  into  the  hut  where  Peters’  concubines  slept  (Perras  2004: 
194-197).  With  these  treaties  in  place  and  pan-German  pressures  continuing 
to  mount,  Bismarck,  in  an  effort  to  “evade  party  strife”  (Strandmann  1969: 
145),  granted  charters  to  both  Liideritz  and  Peters  for  companies  with  the 
rights  of  administration  in  these  regions.®^  In  addition,  Bismarck  granted  the 
aforementioned  Woermann  the  economic  rights  to  what  became  German 
West  Africa.  Yet  once  chartered,  mismanagement  plagued  these  companies, 
as  did  misrule,  corruption  and  violence  (Dawson  1919:  212-213).  In  1888  an 
indigenous  revolt  against  Peters’  East  Africa  Company  led  the  Reich  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  charter  (Williamson  1998:  84),  Liideritz’s  South  West  Africa  Company 
was  nearly  bankrupt  by  1890  and  was  thus  handed  over  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  (Williamson  1998:  80-84),  and  in  1903,  Woermann’s  German  West 
African  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  German  crown  after  years  of  shrink¬ 
ing  profits  (Cornevin  i969:  398).  It  was  in  this  way  that,  despite  Bismarck’s 
reluctance,  Germany  ended  up  with  a  colonial  empire  in  Africa. 

In  comparison  to  the  German  companies,  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the 
companies  operating  therein  were  remarkably  profitable,  particularly  after  the 
global  demand  for  rubber  surged  during  the  early  1890s.®^  The  protectionist 
economic  policies  implemented  by  Leopold  helped  as  well;  the  Ordinance  of 
1885  decreed  that  all  “vacant”  land  belonged  to  the  state  or  companies 
appointed  by  the  state  (Anstey  1966:  4),  and  a  measure  passed  on  21  Sep¬ 
tember  1891  declared  that  all  products  of  state  land  were  state  owned  (Lich- 
tervelde  1928:  225).  As  was  the  case  elsewhere,  eoercive  tactics  and  violence 
against  natives  characterized  company  management.  Especially  problematic 
was  an  unlimited  tax  imposed  on  natives,  which,  because  there  was  no  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  Congo,  could  only  be  paid  through  labor  (Anstey  1966:  5).  This, 
combined  with  a  policy  that  rewarded  agents  according  to  the  amount  of 
rubber  the  natives  they  supervised  eollected,  produced  a  horrifying  situation. 
To  increase  production,  mutilation  of  hands  and  ears  became  commonplace, 
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and  in  some  cases,  natives  were  murdered  by  company  agents  if  they  returned 
from  the  rubber  swamps  under-quota.  Approximately  2,000  white  company 
agents  institutionalized  this  system  of  fear  and  slavery,  which  was  backed  by 
natives  who  worked  as  intermediaries  and  were  reportedly  as  vicious  as  their 
white  bosses.  It  took  some  time  before  the  details  of  these  crimes  were 
exposed,  but  in  1895,  The  Times  published  the  following  firsthand  account  of 
John  B.  Murphy,  an  American  Baptist  missionary  working  in  the  Congo: 

One  day  a  State  corporal,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  post  of  Solifa,  was 
going  round  the  town  collecting  rubber.  Meeting  a  poor  woman,  whose 
husband  was  away  fishing,  he  asked:  “Where  is  your  husband?”  She 
answered  by  pointing  to  the  river.  He  then  asked:  “Where  is  his  rubber?” 
She  answered:  “It  is  ready  for  you.”  Whereupon  he  said:  “You  lie,”  and 
lifting  up  his  gun,  shot  her  dead.  Shortly  afterwards  the  husband  returned 
and  was  told  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  went  straight  to  the  corporal, 
taking  with  him  his  rubber,  and  asked  why  he  had  shot  his  wife.  The 
wretched  man  then  raised  his  gun  and  killed  the  corporal.  The  soldiers 
ran  away  to  the  headquarters  of  the  State,  and  made  representations  of 
the  case  with  the  result  that  the  Commissary  sent  a  large  force  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  soldiers;  the  town  was  looted,  burnt,  and  many 
people  were  killed  and  wounded. 

{The  Times  1895) 

Many  others  worked  to  expose  the  crimes  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  includ¬ 
ing  Mark  Twain  (1905),  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  (1909),  and  E.  D.  Morel 
(1906),  but  it  was  Roger  Casement,  commissioned  by  the  British  government 
to  investigate  the  alleged  crimes,  who  confirmed  the  atrocities  in  a  1904  report 
to  Parliament.  Four  years  later  Leopold  was  forced  to  step-down  as  the  state’s 
proprietor,  and  the  Congo  Free  State  became  a  Belgian  protectorate. 

In  total,  the  period  between  1884  and  1900  witnessed  dramatic  pohtical  changes 
in  West-Central  Africa.  As  African  rulers  and  elites  were  drawn  into  the 
European  climate  of  competition  during  the  period,  they  revealed  themselves 
to  be  willing  -  at  times  eager  -  partners,  and  they  thus  established  links  with  the 
Europeans  scrambling  across  the  continent.  In  this  sense  African  rulers  and 
elites  joined  this  competitive-type  society,  or  at  least  became  immersed  in  it, 
as  they  signed  treaties  and  agreements  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  their  pursuit  of 
political  power  and  boost  domestic  protection.  The  consequence  of  this 
cooperation  was  the  establishment  of  European  rule  in  West-Central  Africa,  and 
while  duplicity  and  coercion  undoubtedly  played  a  central  role  in  all  this, 
African  cooperation  was  nonetheless  vital  to  the  establishment  of  colonial  rule. 

Theoretical  reprise 

The  events  surrounding  the  scramble  for  Africa  were,  evidently,  remarkably 
complex.  As  such,  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  across  disciplines  to 
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construct  a  theory  that  explains  how  and  why  it  occurred  (Mommsen  1977). 
The  discipline  of  international  relations  has  been  remarkably  silent  on  this 
issue  however  (Pella  2013c),  and  so  in  this  concluding  section,  the  theoretical 
perspective  that  informs  this  book  is  used  to  reflect  upon  this  complicated 
period.  That  is  to  say,  firstly  the  nature  and  influence  of  world-society  activity 
during  the  scramble  for  Africa  is  discussed,  after  which,  the  influence  this 
activity  had  on  the  expansion  of  international  society  is  analyzed. 


Competition  and  society  formation 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  interesting  dynamics  of  this  chapter  has  been  that 
the  society  in  question  was  characterized  by  the  competitive  social  relationships 
amongst  its  members,  and  that  in  this  respect,  it  stands  in  contrast  to  the  two 
societies  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  So  while  slave  traders  came  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  basis  of  shared  economic  interests,  and  missionaries  acted  collectively 
through  a  sense  of  religious  duty  and  obligation,  individuals  in  this  society 
were  drawn  together  through  a  competition  to  fulfill  the  same  aim.  To  some, 
such  a  claim  might  appear  to  be  contradictory  to  the  very  concept  of  society 
itself,  given  that  competition  is  conventionally  seen  as  a  destructive  force  in 
interpersonal  (or  interstate)  relations.  What  was  important  here,  however,  is 
that  while  competition  did  indeed  lead  to  infighting  between  individuals,  it 
was  neither  damaging  to  the  aggregate  relationship  amongst  them  nor  to  the 
purpose  towards  which  they  were  all  working  -  in  fact,  it  was  helpful.  Stated 
differently,  competition  did  not  fracture  this  social  relationship  but  instead 
drove  forward  the  shared  aim  to  colonize  West-Central  Africa.  In  this  sense  a 
competitive-type  society  is  more  basic  or  rudimentary  than  the  previously 
explored  types,  characterized  by  relatively  loose  social  relationships  and  a 
mutually  shared  end  that  maintains  them. 

This  competitive-type  society  was  undoubtedly  the  product  of  the  social  and 
political  environment  present  in  Europe  at  the  time,  however.  Social  Darwin¬ 
ism  and  nationalism  were  fundamental  to  the  development  of  colonial  orga¬ 
nizations,  pressure  groups,  merchant  associations  and  geographical  societies, 
and  inspired  the  likes  of  Leopold,  Peters,  Rhodes  and  others.  And  given  that 
this  society  operated  accordingly  in  West-Central  Africa,  particularly  after  its 
activity  was  sanctioned  by  European  states  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  this 
period  reveals  a  further  decrease  in  the  African  ability  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
Afro-European  interaction.  In  other  words,  Europeans  were  largely  in  control 
of  the  social  relationships  that  developed  in  West-Central  Africa  at  this  time, 
and  they  shifted  these  relationships  away  from  the  obligation  to  civilize 
towards  military  alliances  and  formal  political  agreements.  This  strong  European 
influence  notwithstanding,  Africans  were  certainly  not  devoid  of  agency  here; 
they  collaborated  willingly  and  at  times  extensively,  and  in  doing  so,  became 
integral  members  of  this  society.  Of  course,  Social  Darwinist  and  nationalistic 
norms  and  values  did  not  influence  African  rulers  and  elites,  but  competition 
did.  They  joined  this  society  in  accordance  with  their  own  aims,  namely 
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enhancing  political  power  and  bolstering  protection,  and  while  some  obtained 
these  aims  for  a  time,  it  was  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  that  their  cooperation  ulti¬ 
mately  facilitated  European  ends  and  not  their  own.  In  doing  so,  at  the  end  of 
the  day  their  participation  drove  the  expansion  of  international  society  forward. 


The  unequal  Afro-European  international  society 

By  1900  the  foundations  of  a  hierarchical  and  radically  imequal  Afro-European 
international  society  were  in  place.  The  competitive-type  society  played  an 
important  role  in  laying  these  foundations,  and  in  this  sense,  pushing  forward 
the  expansion  of  international  society.  Initially  its  European  members  rallied 
public  support  for  imperial  expansion,  argued  that  new  and  protected  African 
markets  would  alleviate  the  problems  of  overproduction  as  well  as  shield 
domestic  industry  from  competitive  free  trade,  and  that,  without  immediate 
action,  West-Central  Africa  would  effectively  be  closed  off  by  their  European 
competitors.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  treaties  reached  with  African  rulers 
and  elites,  pushed  the  issue  of  annexation  onto  the  agendas  of  European 
states  and  led  directly  to  the  Berlin  Conference.  Once  European  states  sanc¬ 
tioned  activity  in  Africa  and  established  international  guidelines  for  it  in  the 
General  Act,  the  scramble  began  in  earnest.  In  a  strange  twist  however,  after 
the  scramble  had  run  its  course  many  of  the  colonial  protectorates  were 
handed  over  by  members  of  this  society  to  European  states.  More  specifically, 
while  this  society’s  activity  established  the  political  treaties  that  were  central 
to  legitimating  colonial  rule,  and  used  coercion  when  such  agreements  could 
not  be  reached,  their  governance  of  these  protectorates  quickly  collapsed  and  it 
was  European  states  that  were  ultimately  left  to  administer  them.  What  emerged  in 
the  wake  of  the  scramble,  then,  was  an  Afro-European  international  society 
based  upon  colonial  relationships  and  ideas  of  European  superiority.  Whether 
through  company  rule,  direct  rule,  indirect  rule  or  settler  rule,  European  states 
established  control  over  the  administration  of  newly  formed  West-Central 
African  states,  and  in  this  way,  began  to  implement  European  rule. 


Notes 

1  The  theory  of  evolution  did  not  begin  with  The  Origin  of  Species  -  see  Malhus 
(1817)  or  Speneer  (1852)  for  instance  -  but  it  did  introduce  the  idea  of  natural 
selection  and  quickly  became  the  text  that  subsequent  studies  built  upon.  Spencer’s 
idea  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  was  based  on  the  argument  made  in  The  Origin 
of  Species,  for  instance  (Spencer  1864:  444). 

2  The  largest  impact  was  in  England,  Germany  and  France,  though  Darwin’s  work 
was  translated  into  at  least  ten  languages  during  his  lifetime  (he  died  in  1882). 

3  The  term  Social  Darwinist  is  used  in  contemporary  literature  to  describe  those 
who  developed  and  embraced  this  broad  argument,  and  is  used  here  as  well  on 
occasion.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  was  not  used  in  this  way  until  the 
1940s  however.  Before  this,  it  was  used  sporadically  in  scientific  literature  to 
describe  people  who  applied  biology  socially,  and  interestingly,  it  was  used  in  a 
disparaging  fashion  (Hodgson  2004:  430). 
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4  One  suggestion  was  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  British 
aristocracy  should  be  abolished  because  it  represents  “an  artificial  restriction  on 
the  operation  of  natural  and  sexual  selection”  (Ritchie  1889:  25). 

5  Quoted  in  Weikart  (1993:  474). 

6  Nationalism  was  evident  in  everything  from  widespread  social  unrest  to  wars  of 
unification  -  and  even  poetry.  Ernst  Arndt’s  1813  poem  “The  German  Fatherland” 
is  a  good  example  of  the  growing  German  nationalism,  as  the  opening  verse  reads: 
“Which  is  the  German’s  fatherland?  Is  ‘t  Prussia’s  or  Swabia’s  land?  Is ‘t  where  the 
Rhine’s  rich  vintage  streams?  Or  where  the  Northern  sea-gull  screams?  -  Ah,  no, 
no,  no!  His  fatherland’s  not  bounded  so!”  (Longfellow  1845:  332). 

7  Germany  was  unified  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871;  the  exact  date  of 
Italian  unification  is  less  clear,  with  1870  being  generally  accepted. 

8  Alsace-Lorraine  was  a  French  territory  annexed  by  Germany  following  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

9  Some  attributed  the  emergence  of  the  state  to  military  conflict  and  natural  selec¬ 
tion:  “once  polities  were  began,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  they  lasted. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  principle  of  ‘natural  selection’  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  predominance  in  early  human  history.  The  strongest 
killed  out  the  weakest,  as  they  could”  (Bagehot  1900:  24). 

10  Advocates  of  moderate  laissez-faire  policies  sought  to  restrain  -  i.e.  not  completely 
remove  -  government  intervention  in  international  trade  and/or  the  domestic 
economy  (Mill  1870:  152;  Smith  1778).  More  radical  laissez-faire  supporters 
argued  that  governments  should  simply  encourage  open  economic  competition 
amongst  individuals  (Spencer  1843;  Spencer  1891:  51),  reasoning  that  a  hands-off 
policy  would  be  beneficial  for  both  human  evolution  and  international  trade 
(Ritchie  1889;  Ritchie  1998:  23).  The  Frenchman  Gustave  de  Molinari  provided 
evidence  from  history  for  defense  of  this  argiunent,  concluding  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  international  system  of  exchange  was  the  product  of  “unlimited  com¬ 
petition”  that  began  with  primitive  warfare  but  progressed  to  higher  levels  of 
economics  and  trade  (Hawkins  1997:  125-131). 

11  The  Com  Law  debates  in  England  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  (HC  Deb  (15 
May  1846)  86,  col.  616-727).  To  elaborate,  the  Importation  Act  of  1815  provided 
British  farmers  with  protective  tariffs  from  cheaper  grains;  so  while  grains  could  be 
imported,  they  could  only  be  sold  if  the  domestic  price  of  grain  rose  above  80 
schillings  per  quarter.  The  Importation  Act  of  1846  repealed  the  Act  of  1815,  sig¬ 
nifying  England’s  move  towards  laissez-faire  policies. 

12  Discussion  here  leaves  aside  speculation  on  Darwin’s  personal  views  over  which 
there  is  much  debate,  on  this  see  Bannister  (1979),  Hawkins  (1997),  Pichot  (2009) 
and  Weikart  (2004)  for  instance. 

13  Eugenics  soon  appeared  at  the  extreme  end  of  this,  wherein  attempts  were  made  to 
identify  how  unwanted  traits,  such  as  laziness  and  slavishness,  could  be  eradicated 
from  the  gene  pool  to  create  a  perfect  race  of  man  (Galton  1883). 

14  One  such  book  noted  that  “the  intelligence  of  an  average  negro  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  European  child  of  ten  years  old”,  and  that  “they  are  just  like  children”, 
“are  absolutely  without  originality,  absolutely  without  inventive  power”,  and, 
when  “left  alone  to  their  own  devices  they  retrograde  into  a  state  little  above  their 
native  savagery”  (Henty  1884:  118). 

15  Also,  the  French  estimated  that  the  Senegal  hinterland  would  provide  100,000,000 
francs  in  annual  trade  and  a  market  of  200,000,000  people  (Sanderson  1974:  12-13). 

16  The  difference  between  the  term  “colony”  and  “protectorate”  is  worth  highlighting 
here.  The  former  is  non-self-goveming,  while  the  later  retains  rights  of  internal 
sovereignty  but  not  external  sovereignty.  Members  of  the  competitive-type  society 
were  quite  clearly  seeking  colonial  possessions. 
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17  These  were  not  empty  words  either,  as  Bismarck  turned  down  numerous  opportu¬ 
nities  to  estabhsh  colonies.  Following  victory  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Bis¬ 
marck  rejected  proposals  for  German  annexation  of  a  French  possession  (the 
choice  was  Cochinchina,  Tahiti  or  Algeria);  also,  a  German  official’s  proposal  for  a 
concession  along  the  Yangtze  River  was  denied  (Dawson  1919:  180-182). 

18  Bismarck  was  a  champion  of  free  trade  and  private  enterprise  as  the  means 
towards  industrial  development  (Taylor  1967:  155). 

19  Quoted  in  Perras  (2004:  32-33).  The  quotes  are  originally  from  von  Weber’s  book, 
aptly  titled  The  Expansion  of  the  German  Economic  Area  and  the  Foundation  of 
Overseas  German  States. 

20  The  explorer  von  der  Decken,  for  instance,  reported  that  Germans  who  settled  in 
the  Kilimanjaro  region  would  become  more  prosperous  than  those  who  settled  in 
America  (Dawson  1919:  178). 

21  More  on  Peters  and  his  activity  in  Africa  below. 

22  Another  group  of  merchants  formed  the  Central  Association  in  1879,  the  purpose 
being  “to  bring  about  the  founding  of  colonies  by  estabhshing  trade  and  naval 
stations”  (Townsend  1922:  83).  By  1883,  the  Central  Association  had  a  membership 
of  over  3,000,  thanks  in  part  to  the  pro-colonial  propaganda  it  pubKshed  in  Der  Export. 

23  The  two  were  friends  and  their  terms  overlapped,  with  Gladstone  serving  from 
1868  to  1874,  1880  to  1885,  briefly  in  1886,  and  Anally  1892  to  1894,  and 
Granville  serving  from  1870  to  1874  and  1880  to  1885. 

24  Frustratingly,  Goldie  ordered  the  destruction  of  his  documents  upon  his  death.  Fie 
was  alleged  to  have  said:  “I  never  want  to  be  spoken  of  -  the  less  you  say  about  me 
the  happier  I  shall  be;  I  cannot  bear  being  misrepresented”  (Darwin  1935:  143). 

25  Goldie’s  story  will  be  picked  up  again  below. 

26  Again,  Rhodes'  story  will  be  picked  up  below. 

27  In  French,  the  Association  Internationale  Africaine. 

28  Henry  Sanford  of  Florida,  the  German  explorer  Gustav  Nachtigal,  the  French 
naturalist  Jean  Louis  Armand  de  Quatrefages  de  Breau,  and  Leopold,  who  served 
as  president,  made  up  the  Executive  Committee;  national  committees  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Holland, 
and  Portugal  (MacDonnell  1905:  109). 

29  The  states  represented  were  USA,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  England,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  (General  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  concerning  the 
Congo  1909:  8-9) 

30  The  opening  statement  is  remarkable  for  a  humanitarian-esque  language  that 
contrasts  with  colonial  aims;  on  one  hand  the  signees  were  “preoccupied  with  the 
means  to  inerease  the  moral  and  material  well  being  of  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion”,  while  on  the  other,  were  “desirous  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  con¬ 
tentions  to  which  the  taking  of  new  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa  may  in  the 
future  give  rise”  (General  Act  1909:  7). 

31  Bechuanaland  was  declared  a  British  protectorate  in  1885  for  instance,  upon  which 
a  celebratory  Rhodes  noted  “Her  Majesty  had  entrusted  me  with  the  sole  conduet 
of  affairs  in  Bechuanaland”  (The  Times  1885). 

32  By  the  1870s  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  production  of  export  crops  in 
West-Central  Africa,  and  this  corresponded  with  a  sharp  decline  in  the  trans- 
Saharan  trade  (Person  1985:  208). 

33  King  Glele’s  response  to  the  European  presence  was  much  different  than  Toffa’s. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  detaining  Europeans  that  entered  Dahomey  (Skertchly 
1874:  302),  and  never  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Europeans  despite  attempts  by 
both  England  and  France. 

34  King  Jaja’s  life  was  a  faseinating  one.  Born  Jubo  Jubogha,  at  an  early  age  he  was 
kidnaped,  sold  into  slavery,  and  began  working  as  a  canoe  paddler  for  a  merchant 
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in  the  coastal  state  of  Bonny.  Jaja’s  business  sense  enabled  a  quick  move  up  the 
ranks  of  the  indigenous  slavery  system  however  {New  York  Times  1891)  -  he 
worked  his  way  from  paddling  to  trading,  after  which  he  turned  his  deceased 
master’s  indebted  palm  oil  station  profitable  and  set  about  consolidating  a  number 
of  other  palm  oil  stations  in  the  area  (Cookey  1974);  soon,  he  purchased  his  free¬ 
dom  (Rotimi  and  Ogen  2008:  50). 

35  One  European  reflected  that  Jaja  “was  just  as  shrewd  and  foreseeing  as  he  was 
powerful.  His  influence  was  great  and  extended  far  into  the  interior.  The  result  was 
that  whilst  Opobo  was  the  last  of  the  main  rivers  to  be  opened  up  to  trade,  and 
was  handicapped  by  a  shallow  bar,  he  very  soon  made  it  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  trade  centres  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra”  (Cowan  1935:  400). 

36  More  specifically,  the  Germans  were  based  in  parts  of  contemporary  Nigeria  and 
Cameroon. 

37  Quoted  in  Alexandrowicz  (1973:  63) 

38  The  often-quoted  passage  -  “Whatever  happens  we  have  got  The  Maxim  Gun,  and 
they  do  not”  (Belloc  1898:  41)  -  does  well  to  highlight  just  how  important  the 
weapon  became. 

39  European  soldiers  fighting  side-by-side  with  African  soldiers  produced  an  interest¬ 
ing  dynamic,  as  Europeans  continued  to  perceive  Africans  as  racially  inferior  while 
nonetheless  admitting  that  Africans  had  some  admirable  attributes.  Thus  soldiers’ 
journals  and  opinion  pieces  contained  the  typical  pejorative  language  of  the  time  - 
they  talked  of  the  “childlike  affection”  black  soldiers  displayed  to  those  who  were 
kind  to  them,  for  instance  (Wolseley  1888:  690);  but  they  also  offered  praise,  noting 
that  “high  military  qualities  can  be  and  are  developed  in”  both  Western  and 
Eastern  Africans,  for  example  (Wolseley  1888:  692). 

40  The  sjambok  was  a  short  whip  linked  to  positions  of  power. 

41  By  1900  most  of  Africa  was  colonized,  the  exception  being  the  hinterland  states  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sahara  desert.  France  and  Italy  colonized  these  states  by  1912 
however,  after  which  it  was  only  modem  day  Ethiopia  that  maintained  its  independence. 

42  Firsthand  accounts  of  Lobengula  tell  of  a  charismatic  leader  who  amazed  the 
Europeans  he  met;  they  tell  of  his  eighty  wives,  his  willingness  to  drink  to  the 
honor  of  St  Patrick,  and  his  love  of  rifle  competitions  (Cooper-Chadwick  1894: 
102,  123,  124). 

43  The  Matabele,  also  referred  to  as  the  Ndebele,  shared  a  lineage  with  the  Zulu; 
according  to  one  European  observer,  they  demonstrated  the  same  “warlike 
instincts  of  their  Zulu  forefathers”  (Sykes  1897:  2). 

44  This  included  both  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  as  Lobengula  bragged  - 
perhaps  falsely  -  that  he  ruled  over  bother  territories  (Vambe  1972). 

45  Some  argue  that  defense  considerations  and  the  promise  of  arms  were  central  to 
Lobengula’s  signing  of  the  concession,  see  for  instance  Keppel-Jones  (1983). 

46  Lobengula  famously  told  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  “the  Boers 
are  like  the  lizard,  they  dart  about  quickly.  But  the  British  are  different.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  chameleon  catch  a  fly?  The  chameleon  gets  behind  the  fly  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  time,  then  he  advances  very  slowly  and  gently,  first  putting 
forward  one  leg  and  then  the  other.  At  last,  when  well  within  reach,  he  darts  his 
tongue  and  the  fly  disappears.  England  is  the  chameleon  and  I  am  that  fly” 
(Keppel-Jones  1983:  77). 

47  The  Indunas  were  royal  advisors  for  kings  in  the  Zulu  lineage. 

48  Underlying  the  goverrunent’s  decision  to  grant  the  charter  were  extensive  debates 
regarding  sovereignty,  territoriality,  and  the  validity  of  treaties  with  the  leaders  of 
“xmcivilized”  regions.  For  an  enlightening  contemporary  discussion  see  Westlake 
(1894:  128-189). 

49  From  15  July  1889  Lobengula  refused  to  accept  his  monthly  payment  from 
Rhodes  (Hole  1926:  142). 
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50  The  column  consisted  of  250  guards,  500  police,  200  Bechuana  and  184  settlers. 
The  Bechuana  were  easy  to  recruit,  as  they  were  the  longstanding  enemies  of  the 
Matabele;  the  other  members  were  promised  6,000  acres  of  farmland  upon  arrival 
at  the  destination  (Hole  1926:  132-133),  though  this  belonged  to  the  Shona, 
VaShawasha  and  other  indigenous  peoples. 

51  Salisbury  became  Harare,  the  capital  of  Zimbabwe,  in  1982. 

52  One  conflict  was  triggered  when  the  Matabele  cut  500  yards  of  telegraph  line,  with 
the  settlers  responding  by  stealing  Matabele  cattle.  The  subsequent  war  was  funded 
entirely  by  Rhodes,  and  the  men  who  enlisted  in  his  army  were  promised  farmland 
and  loot  (Hole  1926:  301).  Soon  after  the  war  began,  the  House  of  Commons 
accused  the  Company  of  provoking  the  Matabele  into  war  (Hansard  1893:  cc622). 

53  Soon  a  native  police  force  was  established  for  security  reasons.  There  was  no  lack  of 
native  recruits,  who  were  lured  by  sex,  beer  and  food,  and  attracted  to  “the  uni¬ 
form,  the  handcuffs,  the  sjambok  and  the  personal  power”  (Vambe  1972:  106-109). 

54  Or  more  specifically,  because  “the  Kings,  Chiefs,  and  peoples  of  various  territories 
in  the  basin  of  the  River  Niger,  in  Africa,  fully  recognizing,  after  many  years’ 
experience,  the  benefits  accorded  to  their  countries  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Company”  (Hertslet  1894:  446). 

55  The  Germans  were  pushing  northwest  from  what  would  become  Kamerun,  while 
the  French  were  pushing  southeast  from  the  expansive  French  West  Africa. 

56  Remember  the  National  African  Company  was  the  name  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  until  1886. 

57  Each  of  the  ten  form  treaties  contained  very  similar  terms  and  conditions,  for 
instance  compare  the  above  passage  with  the  opening  passage  of  form  treaty 
number  four,  which  was  signed  by  over  50  chiefs: 

We,  the  undersigned  King  and  Chiefs  of  [BLANK],  with  the  view  to  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  the  condition  of  our  country  and  people,  do  this  day  cede  to  the 
National  African  Company  (Limited),  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  the 
whole  of  our  territory  extending  from  [BLANK]. 

(Hertslet  1894:  462) 

58  Alternatively,  form  four  states  that  “the  said  Royal  Niger  Company  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  protect  the  said  Chiefs  from  the  attacks  of  any  neighboring  aggressive 
tribes”  (Hertslet  1894:  463);  and  form  three  states  that  “the  company  agrees  to  pay  a 
yearly  duty  of  local  measures,  local  value,  to  [BLANK]”  (Hertslet  1894:  461-462). 

59  Gin  was  a  longstanding  medium  of  exchange  in  the  Niger  Delta,  and  word  back  in 
England  was  that  it  was  “very  nasty”  (Hansard  1908:  cc265). 

60  Each  form  treaty  did  include  a  “declaration  by  interpreter”  section  however,  which 
read:  “I,  [BLANK],  native  of  [BLANK]  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  well 
aequainted  with  the  language,  and  that  on  the  [BLANK]  day  of  [BLANK]  18 
[BLANK],  I  truly  and  faithfully  explained  the  above  Agreement  to  all  the  native 
signatories  whose  marks  are  affixed  to  this  Treaty,  and  that  they  understood  its 
meaning”  (Hertslet  1894:  475). 

61  Also  active  in  the  area  were  the  Portuguese  explorers  Henrique  de  Carvalho  and 
Artur  de  Paiva,  who,  further  north,  successfully  signed  a  number  of  treaties  with 
chiefs  in  the  Luanda  area  (Smith  1985:  503). 

62  Additionally,  the  Reich  promised  to  establish  a  German  counsel  at  the  Cape,  pro¬ 
vide  naval  protection,  and  re-enforce  the  treaties  with  natives  (Turner  1967:  70). 

63  The  main  company  was  the  Anglo-Belgian  Indian  Rubber  Company,  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  Leopold  and  British  investors.  In  1901  alone,  the  Congo  produced 
6,000  metric  tons  of  rubber  worth  18,000,000  francs  (Stengers  1969:  273). 


8  Conclusion 


This  book  has  featured  two  interrelated  lines  of  inquiry:  the  first,  which 
was  predominantly  empirical  and  found  at  the  forefront,  traced  the  West- 
Central  African  role  in,  and  experience  during,  the  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  society;  the  second,  which  was  predominantly  theoretical  and  found 
continuously  in  the  background,  investigated  the  significance  of  world- 
society  activity  for  the  analysis  of  international  relations.  In  its  entirety, 
research  in  this  vein  has  shown  that  the  study  of  individual  interaction 
provides  fresh  pathways  towards  new  perspectives  on  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  that  if  one  concentrates  exclusively  upon  traditional  systemic  or 
statist  variables,  one  runs  the  risk  of  missing  important  pieces  of  the 
international  relations  puzzle.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  observation  rings 
particularly  true  for  empirical  studies  into  the  expansion  of  international 
society,  and  for  studies  in  the  history  of  international  relations  more  gen¬ 
erally. 

Indeed,  through  the  prism  of  world-society  activity,  the  book’s  empirical 
investigations  were  able  to  uncover  that  the  expansion  of  international 
society  in  West-Central  Africa  was  dictated  by  the  various  ways  in  which 
individuals  interacted  and  came  together,  as  well  as  how  and  why  they  did 
so.  In  addition,  moving  away  from  traditional  systemic  and/or  statist  con¬ 
cerns  allowed  the  empirical  work  to  concentrate  on  the  different  ways  in 
which  West-Central  African  dynamics  were  central  to  the  expansion  pro¬ 
cess.  So  at  the  end  of  the  day,  rather  than  a  high-level  narrative  that 
related  how  the  European  system  developed  and  replaced  non-European 
systems,  deeper  insights  into  the  expansion  process  were  provided  through 
an  understanding  of  the  African  system  and  the  way  in  which  Africans 
helped  to  change  this  system  in  accordance  with  their  interaction  with 
Europeans.  The  task  of  this  conclusion,  then,  is  to  reflect  upon  these  con¬ 
tributions,  firstly  by  summarizing  the  empirical  research,  and  secondly,  by 
discussing  the  benefits  of  a  theoretical  approach  that  emphasizes  individual 
interaction. 
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The  expansion  narrative  and  West-Central  Africa,  or, 
empirical  recollections 

The  case  study  work  featured  throughout  this  book  has  introduced  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  new  empirical  material  into  international  relations,  as,  in  essence,  it 
has  brought  West-Central  Africa  and  its  history  into  the  expansion  narrative. 
Remember  that  the  primary  point  of  contention  with  existing  international 
relations  scholarship  was  the  widespread  neglect  of  the  international  relations 
of  non-European  regions  in  the  years  prior  to  widespread  European  and  non- 
European  interaction,  and  following  that,  the  minimal  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  how  non-Europeans  helped  to  shape  this  interaction  once  it  began. 
The  ongoing  lack  of  insight  into  these  areas  was  deemed  harmful,  firstly 
because  it  -  by  default  -  prioritizes  the  features  of  the  European  system  in  our 
understanding  of  international  politics,  and  secondly  because  it  obscures 
knowledge  of  how  non-Europeans  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
global  international  society  throughout  history.  In  the  context  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  society,  this  has  meant  that  a  European-driven  narrative 
has  dominated  our  understanding  of  what  was,  instead,  a  deeply  interactive 
process.  And  while  a  few  works  that  recognize  and  address  these  types  of 
issues  are  beginning  to  emerge,^  there  remains  a  tremendous  amount  of 
material  that  needs  to  be  considered.  A  key  empirical  contribution  of  this 
book,  then,  was  to  bring  detailed  discussion  of  West-Central  Africa  into  this 
emerging  conversation.  This  was  done,  firstly,  by  discussing  the  international 
relations  of  the  region  in  its  own  right,  and  secondly,  by  tracing  how  the  region 
came  to  be  a  part  of  the  global  international  society  through  its  interaction 
with  Europe. 

To  review,  in  Chapter  4  an  original  case  was  made  that  West-Central  Africa 
was  a  regional  international  system.  The  West-Central  African  system  fea¬ 
tured  a  diversity  of  states  that  varied  organizationally  according  to  environ¬ 
mental  conditions,  though  these  states  were  nonetheless  interconnected 
though  clear  patterns  of  economic  activity,  inter-related  institutions  such  as 
slavery  and  war,  and  shared  norms  and  values  amongst  their  people.  This 
system  was  different  from  its  European  counterpart,  most  strikingly  so  in 
regards  to  religious  beliefs  and  practices  and  ideas  of  territoriality  and  slav¬ 
ery  -  in  addition,  the  systems  featured  evident  differences  in  political  organi¬ 
zation.  Despite  these  differences  the  two  systems  eventually  did  come 
together,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book,  understanding  of  the  West- 
Central  African  system  was  used  to  examine  how  they  did  so,  as  well  as  to 
show  how  the  West-Central  African  system”s  unique  characteristics  con¬ 
tributed  to  -  and  helped  to  shape  -  the  expansion  of  international  society  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  It  was  trade  that  commenced  the  expansion  process, 
as,  if  any  overlap  between  the  two  systems  existed,  it  was  in  this  area. 

Thus  Chapter  5  turned  to  focus  upon  how  economic  links  developed  and 
came  to  connect  the  two  distinct  systems  despite  the  tremendous  difficulties 
inherent  to  “first  contact”.  While  it  was  Europeans  traders  who  arrived  on 
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West-Central  African  shores,  the  chapter  showed  that  early  interaction  took 
place  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  it  was  predicated  upon  both  an  African 
and  European  willingness  to  compromise  their  ideas  and  make  adjustments  to 
the  institutions  of  trade  and  slavery  in  hopes  of  gaining  economically.  In  tra¬ 
cing  these  developments,  empirical  research  into  the  origins  and  progress  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade  was  central,  an  institution  which  -  despite  its 
near-global  significance,  400-year  existence,  and  ongoing  implications  for 
Afro-European  relations  -  has  been  essentially  ignored  by  international  rela¬ 
tions  scholars.  Indeed,  in  the  context  of  the  expansion  of  international  society, 
it  was  not  simply  the  emergence  of  the  slave  trade  that  was  central,  but  its 
remarkable  persistence  into  the  nineteenth  century  as  well.  Thus,  Chapter  6 
was  -  in  large  part  -  about  the  backlash  against  the  slave  trade,  and  it  focused 
specifically  upon  the  repercussions  this  backlash  had  for  Afro-European 
interaction  and  the  expansion  process. 

In  this  vein  the  sixth  chapter  studied  how  interaction  moved  away  from  the 
slave  trade  and  towards  abolitionist-led  efforts  to  develop  common  norms, 
values  and  socio-institutional  practices  amongst  the  people  that  lived  in  the  two 
systems.  Taking  a  wider  view,  the  period  marks  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  pattern 
of  Afro-European  interaction:  from  the  early  nineteenth  century,  one  witnesses 
an  unmistakable  rise  in  what  could  be  called  a  European  “assertiveness”  - 
rather  than  engaging  with  the  African  system  and  making  adjustments 
according  to  it,  Europeans  began  to  push  European  norms,  values  and  socio- 
institutional  practices  upon  West-Central  Africans  in  hopes  of  reforming  what 
they  saw  as  that  system’s  problems.  Thus  for  likeminded  Europeans  and 
Africans,  it  became  an  obligation  to  introduce  a  “civilized”  European  lifestyle 
to  “unfortunate”  Africans,  a  lifestyle  that  included  Christianity,  large-scale 
agricultural  production,  and  free  trade  and  labor.  Given  that  this  new  pattern 
of  interaction  arose  with  anti-slavery,  the  chapter  offers  an  alternative  per¬ 
spective  on  the  abolition  movement  when  contrasted  to  those  forwarded 
elsewhere  in  international  relations  scholarship.^  More  specifically,  while  the 
movement  could  indeed  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  coherent  interna¬ 
tional  “humanitarian”  endeavors,  it  was  -  perhaps  paradoxically  -  linked  with 
attempts  to  transform  the  West-Central  African  system  according  to  the 
European  image.  With  African  cooperation  this  endeavor  was  relatively  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  only  because  it  fostered  a  deeper  socio-institutional  understanding 
amongst  pockets  of  West-Central  Africans  and  Europeans.  However  it  was 
the  mission’s  shortcomings  that  were  most  significant  for  the  expansion  pro¬ 
cess  going  forward:  as  many  West-Central  Africans  clung  to  their  traditional 
norms,  values  and  socio-institutional  practices,  the  European  perception  of 
Africans  began  to  change,  and  so  too  did  the  pattern  of  interaction. 

Einally,  the  seventh  chapter  concluded  the  book’s  empirical  research, 
examining  how,  through  a  variety  of  political-coercive  methods,  all  of  West- 
Central  African  territory  was  brought  under  European  control  by  1900.  The 
developments  during  this  final  period  were,  in  many  ways,  infiuenced  by  the 
period  that  preceded  it.  Indeed,  as  European  frustrations  mounted  over 
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Africans’  perceived  inability  to  adopt  the  European  lifestyle,  many  abandoned 
their  attempts  at  conversion,  and  thus  the  “assertiveness”  with  which  Eur¬ 
opeans  interacted  with  “uncivilized”  Africans  began  to  increase.  So  while  the 
previous  period  was  characterized  by  European  and  African  attempts  to 
introduce  European-style  ideas  into  the  West-Central  African  system,  during 
this  final  period,  a  new  set  of  Europeans  utilized  duplicity  and  coercion  in 
their  interaction  with  West-Central  Africans  in  hopes  of  realizing  their 
imperial  ambitions.  This  took  European  assertiveness  to  unprecedented 
heights,  as  they  began  to  dictate  the  terms  of  interaction  and  drew  West- 
Central  Africans  into  the  European  competition  for  power.  These  developments 
notwithstanding,  Afro-European  cooperation  continued  to  be  fundamental, 
as  it  -  rather  incongruously  -  facilitated  the  ambitions  of  both  parties  initi¬ 
ally,  before  ultimately  leading  to  the  colonization  of  the  region.  The  chapter’s 
examination  of  these  complex  events  introduced  the  “Scramble  for  Africa” 
into  international  relations,  a  seminal  event  that  drew  Africa  and  Europe 
together  into  the  vastly  unequal  international  society  that  defined  international 
politics  during  much  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Eor  West-Central  Africa  then,  the  expansion  of  international  society  was  a 
process  shaped  by  centuries  of  interaction  with  Europeans.  This  interaction 
was  constant  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  varied  significantly  as  the  years 
passed.  It  consisted  of  economic,  socio-institutional  and  political  exchanges. 
At  times,  West-Central  Africans  were  in  control  of  their  interaction  with 
Europeans,  though  at  others,  Europeans  were  in  control  and  Africans  were 
left  to  respond  to  the  European  presence.  Regardless,  West-Central  Africa 
and  West-Central  Africans  were  continuously  at  the  heart  of  this  process. 
Erom  first  contact  the  West-Central  African  institutions  of  slavery  and  trade 
shaped  the  expansion,  while  afterwards,  the  process  was  shaped  by  how 
Africans  and  Europeans  related  to  one  another  in  the  context  of  the  West- 
Central  African  system  and  its  development  (or  lack  thereof).  Ultimately,  this 
interaction  brought  Western  Europe  and  West-Central  Africa  together  into  an 
unequal  international  society,  one  characterized  by  common  rules  and  insti¬ 
tutions  and  a  degree  of  shared  norms  and  values.  Stepping  back  to  reflect 
upon  the  theoretical  implications  of  this  narrative,  what  immediately  jumps 
out  is  the  tremendous  significance  individual  interaction  and  society  forma¬ 
tion  had  throughout  the  expansion  of  international  society.  This  point,  and 
related  ones,  merits  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

World  society  and  the  study  of  international  relations,  or, 
theoretical  observations 

The  above  narrative  has  been  informed,  theoretically,  by  the  English  School 
approach,  and  most  notably  by  a  re-worked  concept  of  world  society. 
Accordingly,  the  focus  has  been  upon  the  emergence  of  different  non-state 
societies,  and  the  way  in  which  these  societies  came  to  connect  Europe  and 
Africa  throughout  the  expansion  of  international  society.  The  concern  with 
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the  world  society  arose,  remember,  from  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
in  which  international  relations  scholars,  and  more  specifically  those  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  history  of  international  relations,  have  marginalized  the 
analysis  of  individual  interaction  in  favor  of  more  traditional  systemic  or 
statist  concerns.  This  is  not  to  say  that  individual  interaction  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked,  nor  is  it  to  say  that  individual  interaction  should  become 
the  foremost  object  of  study  within  international  relations.  But  it  is  to  say 
that,  particularly  in  the  historical  context,  core  disciplinary  assumptions 
based  upon  contemporary  international  politics  -  that  states  are  the  main 
acting  units  or  that  the  international  system  features  a  degree  of  universality, 
for  instance  -  are  not  necessarily  applicable.  Indeed,  when  core  assumptions 
such  as  these  are  employed  to  study  the  expansion  of  international  society,  the 
process  is  revealed  -  incorrectly  -  to  be  one  dominated  by  the  European 
system  and  the  states  within  it.  A  focus  upon  world-society  activity,  by  con¬ 
trast,  helps  to  demonstrate  the  interactive  nature  of  the  expansion  process,  as 
well  as  the  role  played  by  non-Europeans  throughout  it.  Thus  the  research 
presented  here  revealed  that  at  every  step  -  from  first  contact,  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  economic  relations,  to  the  exchange  of  norms  and  values,  to  the 
colonization  of  the  Africa  -  it  was  individuals  rather  than  states  or  systems 
that  were  driving  the  expansion  process.  Given  the  fresh  insights  that  the  use 
of  world  society  has  provided  in  this  study  then,  it  is  worthwhile  to  conclude 
by  offering  several  observations  on  the  concept. 

The  first  observation  is  as  follows:  the  types  of  non-state  societies  identified 
in  Chapter  3  are  broadly  applicable  to  the  study  of  individual  interaction  in 
international  politics  across  time,  and  beyond  this,  the  recognition  of  these 
types,  and  others,  is  essential  for  the  analysis  of  world-society  activity.  So 
clearly,  the  choice  to  study  individuals  in  international  politics  poses  numer¬ 
ous  challenges;  most  problematic  is  the  vastness  of  scope  that  it  entails,  and 
connected  with  this  is  the  array  of  ways  in  which  individuals  relate  to  one 
another  internationally,  and  the  different  types  of  influence  that  these  different 
relations  may  have.  Given  this  inherent  complexity,  the  development  of  a 
typology  such  as  that  offered  in  Chapter  3  is  vital,  as  without  it,  analysis  of 
individuals  in  international  relations  is  either  marginalized  or  pigeonholed 
into  the  study  of  “humanitarian”  social  movements,  which  are  readily  obser¬ 
vable  given  the  pressure  they  apply  to  states.  The  idea  presented  here,  by 
contrast  -  that  associative,  communal  and  competitive  relations  amongst 
individuals  are  characterized  by  different  shared  norms,  values  and  practices 
and  constitute  distinct  types  of  non-state  societies  -  provided  a  concrete  tool 
to  identify,  classify  and  analyze  the  more  diverse  sets  of  human  relations  that 
occur  internationally.  The  broader  argument  is  that  these  basic  types  of  rela¬ 
tionships  amongst  individuals  are  continuously  present  and  observable  in 
international  politics;  we  see  associative-type  societies  born  out  of  mutually 
adjusted  shared  interests,  communal-type  societies  bom  out  of  devotion  to  a 
particular  cause,  and  competitive  relationships  born  out  of  ongoing  contests 
towards  an  identical  end.  What  is  more,  the  notion  of  a  competitive-type 
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society  brings  a  new  dynamic  into  international  relations  scholarship.  While 
perhaps  paradoxical,  it  is  important  to  realize  that: 

something  which  is  negative  and  damaging  between  individuals  if  it  is 
considered  in  isolation  and  as  aiming  in  a  particular  direction,  does  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  effect  within  the  total  relationship  of  these 
individuals.  For,  a  very  different  picture  emerges  when  we  view  the  con¬ 
flict  in  conjunction  with  other  interactions  not  affected  by  it.  The  nega¬ 
tive  and  dualistic  elements  play  an  entirely  positive  role  in  this  more 
comprehensive  picture,  despite  the  destruction  they  may  work  on  parti¬ 
cular  relations. 

(Simmel  1955:  17) 

Thus  in  total,  the  typology  provided  here  offers  new  ways  to  examine 
individual  interaction  across  time,  and  it  helps  to  broaden  our  understanding 
of  the  different  types  of  social  relations  amongst  individuals  that  operate  in, 
and  that  may  influence,  international  politics. 

Building  on  this,  the  second  observation  that  merits  discussion  here  relates  to 
the  various  ways  in  which  world-society  activity  may  influence  international 
politics.  Reflection  upon  the  “scramble  for  Africa”  is  enlightening  in  this 
respect.  So,  during  the  initial  years  of  the  scramble,  the  activity  of  world 
society  determined  the  way  in  which  European  political  control  was  extended 
into  West-Central  Africa;  but  after  a  very  short  period  these  world-society 
actors  lost  control  of  their  territories  for  various  reasons,  and  colonial 
responsibility  was  passed  on  to  once  reluctant  European  state  governments. 
This  suggests  that  the  activity  of  individuals  may  shape  state  policy  inad¬ 
vertently,  as  states  are  ultimately  accountable  for  their  citizens’  activity  and 
are  left  to  pick  up  where  individuals  left  off,  so  to  speak.  Aside  from  this  type 
of  influence,  examination  of  the  slave  trade  offers  a  different  perspective, 
namely  that  world-society  activity  is  influential  through  international  institu¬ 
tions.  Traditionally,  institutions  are  understood  to  be  long-lived,  evolving, 
shared  practices  that  shape  and  constitute  the  relationships  amongst  states; 
however,  there  is  clearly  a  deeper  level  to  these  institutions  that  needs  to  be 
acknowledged  and  explored.  So,  if  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade  is  considered 
to  be  an  institution  -  and  here  it  is  given  the  importance  it  had  in  shaping  and 
constituting  African  and  European  relations,  the  way  in  which  the  practice 
evolved  over  the  years,  and  its  remarkably  long  life-cycle  -  then  one  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  influence  individual  interaction  had  upon  the  emergence 
of  this  institution  and  its  subsequent  development.  From  first  contact,  African 
and  European  merchants  came  together  and  established  the  rules  and  legit¬ 
imate  practices  that  became  the  backbone  of  an  international  trade  in  slaves 
for  years  to  come;  from  there,  it  was  state-sponsored  companies  that  ran  the 
trade  on  behalf  of  states.  In  addition,  once  the  trade  was  declared  “illegal”  by 
European  states,  African  and  European  merchants  made  a  number  of 
adjustments  to  these  rules  and  practices  to  ensure  the  trade  continued  for 
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nearly  another  eentury  -  in  other  words,  they  were  central  to  institutional 
evolution  and  survival.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  just  as  world-society  activ¬ 
ity  was  influential  in  the  emergence  and  development  of  this  institution,  it  was 
also  central  to  its  downfall.  Study  of  the  “obligation  to  civilize”  revealed  that 
the  pressure  individuals  applied  to  European  governments,  as  well  as  their 
activity  in  areas  of  West-Central  Africa  where  the  slave  trade  thrived,  was 
central  to  the  eradication  of  the  institution.  In  this  sense  the  influence  of 
world-society  activity  upon  the  slave  trade  institution  was  a  two-way  process, 
with  different  non-state  societies  working  in  opposing  directions. 

Recognition  of  this  two-way  process  gives  rise  to  the  third  observation, 
namely,  that  world  society  must  be  understood  as  a  realm  of  constant  com¬ 
petition  and  ongoing  contestation.  More  specifically,  it  appears  that  for  every 
non-state  society  that  emerges  in  accordance  with  certain  norms,  values  and 
practices,  there  will  be  another  society  that  emerges  in  accordance  with  the 
polar-opposite,  whether  these  relate  to  economic  interests,  the  devotion  to  a 
certain  cause,  or  competition  towards  a  certain  goal.  Stated  simply,  in  world 
society,  there  is  almost  always  an  opposing  group.  Such  was  the  case 
throughout  the  research  presented  here;  the  slave  traders  were  combated  by 
the  abolitionists,  the  abolitionists  were  combated  by  the  slave  traders,  and  the 
imperialists  were  combated  by  those  who  advocated  for  the  protection  of 
indigenous  ways  of  life.  What  inevitably  occurs  with  these  struggles,  it  seems,  is 
that  the  norms,  values  and  practices  of  one  non-state  society  will  emerge  as  the 
authoritative  and  dominating  set.  Importantly  however,  the  authoritative  and 
dominating  set  is  constantly  in  flux,  given  the  ongoing  contestation  that  is 
inherent  to  world  society.  In  this  sense,  it  is  through  world-society  activity  that 
international  norms,  values  and  practices  are  introduced  and  put  to  the  test. 

The  fourth  and  final  observation  relates  to  the  centrality  of  normative  per¬ 
ceptions  in  world  society.  Throughout  this  study,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
ways  in  which  individuals  perceive  and  judge  one  another  is  a  determining 
factor  not  only  in  how  they  come  together,  but  also  in  the  types  of  relation¬ 
ships  they  form.  At  one  level  this  observation  seems  rather  straightforward; 
one  of  course  behaves  quite  differently  towards,  and  has  different  relationships 
with,  someone  whom  they  see  as  an  economic  partner,  as  a  friend  in  a 
common  cause,  as  an  inferior,  or  as  someone  who  can  facilitate  their  ambi¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  important  to  highlight  that  this  is  the  case  internationally  as 
well,  and  that  such  normative  perceptions  have  had  a  profound  impact  upon 
international  relations.  In  the  above  case,  the  relationship  between  West-Central 
Africa  and  Western  Europe  changed  dramatically  in  accordance  with  their 
people’s  normative  perceptions  of  one  another,  as  these  perceptions  led  to  - 
and  helped  to  justify  -  new  engagements  and  relationships  over  the  centuries. 
In  this  sense,  it  was  perception  rather  than  reality  that  shaped  the  expansion 
of  international  society. 

It  was  in  all  of  these  ways,  then,  that  world-society  activity  drove  the 
expansion  of  international  society.  Eor  West-Central  Africans  and  Europeans, 
it  was  a  process  shaped  by  the  different  types  of  relationships  they  formed,  the 
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changing  normative  perceptions  they  had  of  one  another,  the  competition  that 
took  place  in  world  society,  and  ultimately,  the  influence  all  of  this  had  upon 
the  international  relations  of  the  two  systems. 


Notes 

1  See  Pella  and  Ringmar  (forthcoming),  Ringmar  (2012)  and  Suzuki,  Zhang  and 
Quirk  (2014),  for  instance. 

2  Compare  with  Clark  (2007),  Keck  and  Sikkink  (1998)  or  Ray  (1989),  for  instance. 
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